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CONSUMPTION. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, AND MEANS OF PREVENTION. 


THE great mortality from this disease in the United States, and the 
general inutility of remedial efforts, ought to excite public attention, 
and awaken inquiry as to methods of prevention. From an examina- 
tion of the bills of mortality within my reach, and information derived 
from medical correspondents in various sections of the Union, [ am 
obliged to conclude that there are at least fifty thousand deaths by con- 
sumption, every year, in this country. 

Allowing the same mortality from this disease to the entire popula- 
tien of the United States that there has been from it for several years past 
in the cities of Portsmouth, Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Charleston, and Natchez, and the number of deaths 

‘ for the whole country would considerably exceed fifty thousand. 

Yet notwithstanding this immense mortality, the disease attracts but 
little attention. If a case of yellow fever or malignant cholera occurs 
in any part of the country, the whole community become alarmed, and 
have recourse to measures of prevention. Few persons, however, think 
of resorting to any means to prevent the extension of consumption; a 
disease far more destructive of human life in this country than any 
other, and in which preventive measures are of great efficacy. 

In this communication, I purpose to exhibit, by the statement of a few 
facts, the alarming prevalence of this disease in the United States, with 
the hope of awakening attention to some measures calculated to dimi- 
nish it. 

The following table exhibits for a series of years the number of 
deaths by consumption, and also the whole number of deaths from all 
diseases, in some of the largest cities in the country: 
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From this table it appears that the proportion of deaths by consump- 
tion, to the whole of the deaths by all diseases is, at 


Portsmouth, N. H., as 1 in 539 Philadelphia, as 1 in 7,17 

Boston, “ 1 “579 Baltimore, «1 *«618 

New- York, “ 1 “589 Washington, “ 1 “ 851 
; Charleston, S. C., as 1 in 7,08. 


It also appears that the mortality from consumption is the greatest in 
the most northern cities. Thus it is greater at Portsmouth than at 
Boston, (and it is greater at Portland than at Portsmouth. The whole 
number of deaths from all diseases during the last year at Portland was 
305, of which number, eighty-four were by consumption, being in propor- 
tion to all the deaths as one in 3,53.) The disease is more frequent in 
Boston than in New-York, and more so in New-York than in the 
cities farther south. It will be noticed, however, that the deaths by this 
disease are less in Philadelphia than in Charleston and Baltimore. 
This may be owing partly to the inland situation of Philadelphia; as 
it is well established, that this disease is more prevalent in the cities on 
the Atlantic, than in those of the interior; and partly to the fact, that 
many individuals from the north, affected with disease of the lungs, 
visit the cities of the south, particularly Charleston, for the sake of a 
warm climate, but die there of consumption. This prevents our ascer- 
taining from bills of mortality all the deaths that occur from consump- 
tion among the inhabitants of the northern cities, and improperly swells 
the list of reported deaths in some of the southern cities. 

But though there is less of this disease in southern and warm cli- 
mates than in northern and cold ones, yet it prevails to a great extent 
even in warm countries — in Italy, in the West Indies, and in the south- 
ern states of this country. . As I have said, it prevails more in towns 
on the Atlantic than in those of the interior, though the difference is 
not, I apprehend, so great as many suppose. According to the state- 
ments of some writers, there is but little of this disease in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, and in the western parts of this country. Mr. Flint, 
in his ‘History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley,’ remarks 
that ‘Pulmonary consumption is a very uncommon disease, not often 
witnessed in the northern region of the western country. Fifty per- 
sons fall victims to this terrible destroyer in the Atlantic country to one 
that dies of it here.’ Wecan hardly believe this to be correct. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to obtain much accurate information on this subject, as 
but few of the towns in the western country have published bills of 
mortality; but from information derived from various sources deemed 
authentic, it appears that although this disease is less frequent at the 
west than in the east, yet it prevails even in the former to a great extent. 

The whole number of deaths at Natchez for thirteen years — from 
1822 to 1835— was 1904, and the deaths by consumption during the 
same time 100. This at first appears to be but a slight mortality from 
consumption. But it should be recollected that the total mortality is very 
great — equal to that of the most sickly cities of Europe; and that 100 
deaths by consumption in thirteen years, for the population of Natchez, 
is nearly equal to the mortality from this disease in Philadelphia — 
though it is in proportion to the whole number of deaths but as one 
in nineteen, while in Philadelphia the proportion is as one in seven. 

It is however true, that many predisposed to consumption, and while 
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in ‘the Atlantic country, are affected with lung complaints, 1 regain their 
health on removing to the west. Several such instances have fallen 
within my own observation. But this may as properly be attributed to 
the remedial effect of a long journey and mental excitement, as to the 
climate of the western country. Long journeys, with pleasurable 
mental excitement, are among the most useful remedies in the early 
stages of this disease. 

It is generally believed that consumption is much more frequent and 
fatal in cities, than in the country. This is probably true in Europe, 
where the inhabitants of the large cities are far less healthy than those in 
the country. But from all the facts I can obtain on this subject in the 
United States, it appears there is not great, though there is some differ- 
ence. It is difficult to ascertain the exact amount of mortality in most 
of the small towns of this country, as but few of them have any bills 
of mortality. In the town of Woodbury, in the western part of Con- 
necticut, containing 2050 inhabitants, the whole number of deaths 
during the last eleven years is 347, of which number fifty-five, or about one 
sixth of the whole, were by consumption. I have accurate accounts 
from above twenty small towns in the interior of Connecticut and the 
western part of Massachusetts, some but for one and others for three 
and four years, which show that from one-sixth to one- eighth of all the 
deaths are by this disease. By the bill of mortality for Rutland, (East 
Parish) Vermont, containing about thirteen hundred inhabitants, it 
appears that from t797 to 1816 the whole number of deaths was four 
hundred and ten, of which number forty-nine, or one-eighth of the whole 
were by consumption. In the country there is, I apprehend, less pre- 
disposition to this disease than in cities, though exciting causes are in the 
former more numerous and powerful. 

Has this disease increased in the United States within the last half 
century? From my own observation, and from statements furnished 
me by aged medical men, I think it has considerably increased in coun- 
try towns. In some of the cities it appears to have increased no faster 
than the population, while in others the increase of the disease has 
been much the greatest. This is particularly true of the city of New- 
York, where in 1830 the deaths by consumption were 974, and in 1835 
amounted to 1437. 

Formerly, as we are informed by Dr. Colden, there was but little of 
the disease in New-York. Speaking of the city about ninety years 
since, he observes: ‘ The air of the country being always clear. we have 
but few consumptions, or diseases of the lungs. Persons inclined to be 
consumptive in England, are often perfectly cured here by our fine air.’* 
Similar observations respecting the rarity of consumptive diseases in 
this country, and the beneficial effects of our climate upon those who 
came here from Europe with impaired health, are found in the letters 
and writings of the first settlers of New-England. Probably some re- 
coveries were attributed to the influence of the climate that should have 
been credited to other causes. That the disease, however, was less 
common halfa century since than at the present time, is evident from 
the observations of aged medical men. Dr. Holyoke of Salem, in a 
letter to Professor Wigglesworth, in 1790, observes: ‘ This disease has 
of late become much more frequent, and makes up now, I believe, a tenth 
or perhaps a sixth of our whole bill of mortality.’t Consumption has, 
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however, always prevailed here. It was the most fatal disease among 
the Indians, previous to the settlement of this country by the Europeans, 
and since then is said to have become still more destructive. The 
celebrated Indian chief, Red Jacket, has lost nine of his family by con- 
sumption. 

Is pulmonary consumption curable? Medical men, who have de- 
voted many years to the study of this disease, have been divided in 
opinion upon this question. It is however generally conceded, that 
some genuine cases of consumption have recovered, even after ulceration 
had occurred. But such cases are so extremely rare, that the disease 
may be considered a fatal one. I shall not therefore detain the reader 
with an account of the remedies which have been used, and are now 
recommended in this disease, but content myself with remarking, that 
even incurable cases may be greatly alleviated and protracted by judi- 
cious means, and pass to the consideration of the causes of consump- 
tion, and measures of prevention. 

The causes of consumption may with propriety be divided into the 
predisposing and the exciteng. Among the first, and probably the most 
frequent, is the inheritance from one or beth parents of a morbid consti- 
tution, or tendency to this disease. Scrofulous affections also predispose 
to this complaint, and these are often inherited, though they are as fre- 
quently caused by improper diet, impure air, deficient clothing, or by 
whatever weakens the system, or prevents its full and healthy develop 
ment. 

By exciting causes are meant those that awaken into diseased action 
this predisposition to the disease, such as colds, inflammation, and other 
affections of the Jungs, which in those not at all predisposed to con- 
sumption seldom produce it, though they sometimes do, when neglected 
or improperly treated. But such instances are not common, and it is 
certain if the predisposition did not exist, there would be but little of the 
disease. It is therefore by preventing the transmission from one gene- 
ration to another of this predisposition, or morbid constitution, that we 
must look for much diminution of the disease in this country. 

But how can this be effected? In answer to this inquiry, I submit 
the following observations : 

First. Those strongly predisposed to consumption, should conscien- 
tiously abstain from matrimony. Duty to themselves and their country 
requires this. It is criminal in those in whom this disease is lurking, 
to connect themselves by marriage, and inflict upon themselves and 
those with whom they are connected unspeakable misery. On this 
subject more correct views should be entertained, and religiously acted 
upon. If young people, in the indiscretion peculiar to their age, incline 
to form such alliances, parents and friends should guard them against 
it. Hitherto they have been reprehensibly neglectful in this respect. 
For young persons, there is much exeuse. Females in whom this 
disease exists in a latent form, are in early life the most interesting of 
their sex. Their minds are usually precocious and brilliant —their 
countenances fair and animated — and, to a careless observer, appear 
blooming with health. But in truth, this precocity and brilliancy are 
symptoms of impending danger. This has been stated by most writers 
on consumption, and must have been observed by all who have given 
much attention to the incipient forms of this disease. Even after the 
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disease is established, it often for a while appears to increase the beauty 
of its victim. Percival has poetically and correctly alluded to this: 


‘O! there is a sweetness in beauty’s close, 
Like the perfume scenting the withered rose; 
For a nameless charm around her plays, 

And her eyes are kindled with hallowed rays, 
And a veil of spotless purity 

Has mantled her cheek with its heavenly dye, 
Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 
Has poured her softest tint of light ; 

And there is a blending of white and blue 
Where the purple blood is melting through 
The snow of her pale and tender cheek ; 

And there are tones, that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit who longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away.’ 


But though those predisposed to consumption are often as beautiful 
as the flowers of spring, they are as delicate and fragile. They usually 
have slender forms and narrow chests; their lungs are easily irritated ; 
they take cold from slight exposure, and have frequent cough, which 
for a while is scarcely noticed, or readily yields to remedial measures. 
Such persons, I repeat, should avoid matrimony, especially in early life. 
If no exciting cause awakens into diseased action the iqiaciendel pre- 
disposition before the age of twenty-five, and they are in good health, 
there will then be less danger, as reasonable hopes may be indulged 
that the disease will never be developed. 

Secondly. Neither should those marry who are sickly, or whose 
constitutions are much impaired by disease, even if not consumptive. 
A late writer on consumption, Dr. Clark, who speaks from great ex- 
perience, considers dyspepsia in the parent the most fertile source of 
that vitiated state of the system in children which leads to this disease. 
An impaired state of health, however produced in the parent, is often 
manifested in the children by a tendency to scrofulous and consumptive 
diseases. Thus we often find the younger children more disposed to 
disease than the elder, and on inquiry, find it may be attributed to a 
change in the health of one or both parents. Parents should remember 
that inattention to their own health, or living irregular, dissipated lives, 
not only impairs their own health, and causes themselves much suffer- 
ing, but that the evils they experience from this source will be trans- 
mitted to their offspring. Like the fabled Laocoon, the ‘ long-enve- 
nomed chain’ that binds the father, also encircles and destroys the 
children. 

Thirdly. Early marriages are likewise productive of consumption in 
this country. Causes that in Europe operate to prevent early marriages, 
do not exist here. Hence we observe very early marriages among all 
classes. 

The stripling from college, and the girl from the boarding-school — 
the apprentice when he arrives at the age of twenty-one, and girls from 
the age of fifteen to twenty — enter into this state, and though in some in- 
stances no evils result, yet not unfrequently we notice the health of one 
or both of the parents decline, and if they do not die, their children are 

feeble, and often cut off before adult age. I speak from personal obser- 
vation, when I say, that early marriages are in this country often pro- 
ductive of consumptive diseases. Unless remarkably healthy, none of 
either sex should marry before the age of twenty-four, or not until two 
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or three years after the system has acquired its full development. 
Those whose health has been much impaired from any cause, had bet- 
ter delay a few years longer. 

Still, some who are predisposed to consumption, and many with im- 
perfect health, will marry — and cannot the development of this 
disease, in the offspring of such, be prevented? I confidently answer, 
yes. Very much may be done to prevent it, by a proper course of 
physical education — by attention tothe diet, dress, exercise, and amuse- 
ments of children and youth. Those children hereditarily predisposed 
to consumption, require very different treatment from what they gene- 
rally receive. Instead of being nurtured like tender plants within doors, 
or confined at school, they should pass much of the time, during mild 
weather, in the open air, engaged in play and pleasant exercise. The 
first object of parents or guardians, as relates to the early education of 
such children, should be, to give them healthy bodies — to endow them 
with good physical powers. They should not seek to develope at an 
early age the intellect of these delicate beings, and strive to place a Corin- 
thian capital on a column of sand; but should endeavor in the first 
place to make the foundation good, and then whatever is added will be 
serviceable and enduring. 

First, of Diet. All children, more especially the children of enfee- 
bled or consumptive parents, require from their earliest infancy a large 
supply of nutriment. If the mother is feeble, or exhibits a strong pre- 
disposition to disease, a healthy nurse should be procured for the infant. 
By adopting this course, I have seen the delicate infants of feeble mo- 
thers apparently rescued from the grave, and become healthy and 
robust. After the usual term of nursing has passed, plain nourishing 
food —all that the child craves —and considerable animal food too, 
should be allowed. This last is quite essential for children predisposed 
to scrofulous diseases, and also to prevent, in children who are not, the 
formation of a tendency to this disease. I fear some have opigions on 
this subject, which if generally reduced to practice in this country, 
would prove very detrimental, and tend to produce a degenerate race of 
men and women, feeble in body and mind. Some persons appear to 
believe that disease and death lurk in most kinds of rich, nourishing 
food; that not only pies and cakes are injurious to health, but that fine 
bread and animal food are also, and that children should be sparingly 
fed, and chiefly supported on vegetable diet. Those who hold and pro- 
mulgate such opinions —true disciples of Sancho Panza’s doctor, who 
represented all ordinary food injurious to health — appear to be increas- 
ing in this country, and may for a while do mischief. In a hot climate, 
vegetable food may be sufficient, but in ours, I am confident a more nu- 
tritious and stimulating diet is essential to the growth and perfection of 
the system, and tothe full development of all the powers of body and mind. 

The history of diseases in all ages of the world abundantly prove, 
that insufficiency of food, especially in early life, is by far the most pro- 
ductive cause of disease. This is the cause of most of the scrofula, 
of rickets, and other diseases that rage among the poor. It is this that 
causes the early decrepitude and look of premature old age which is 
exhibited even by the youth in many parts of Europe. Children 
brought up on coarse food, but little nutritious, or that are supported 
chiefly on vegetable food, are very apt to be scrofulous. Even in do- 
mestic animals, scrofulous affections, or a general disease of the glands, 
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is caused by want of nutritious food. Scrofula is common among the 
poor, and those supported on weak broths and coarse bread. It is often 

roduced among the children of charitable establishments, when but 
jittle or no animal food is allowed. This and other diseases have been 
caused by diminishing the nourishment, and withdrawing animal food, 
in prisons and penitentiaries, and has ceased on returning to better diet. 
It may be said that the Irish, some of whom live mostly on potatoes, are 
healthy. This is incorrect. Probably in no other country is there as 
much sickness as in Ireland. A late medical writer estimates the an- 
nual amount of cases of fever alone in Ireland, at one hundred and 
eight thousand, or one in seventy-two ofthe population. The fever that 
rages there, is of the low typhus kind, and has been attributed to the 
enfeebled state of the inhabitants, caused by want of nourishment. 
Contrast with this, a statement made by Dr. Tweedie, physician to the 
Fever Hospital in London, that, though almost every description of 
mechanics had been at some period admitted there, yet he adds, ‘I do 
not recollect a single instance of a butcher being sent to the establish- 
ment.’ Similar observations have been made at other hospitals. 

In hot climates, animal food is not so necessary — the appetite does 
not naturally crave it. In such climates, vegetable food appears to be 
sufficiently stimulating. So some individuals in cold climates do not 
require animal food, and some may have better health by abstaining 
from it. But such instances, I suspect, are extremely rare, espe- 
cially among children in good health, who require when growing much 
invigorating nutriment. Let me therefore entreat those who have the 
care of children, to be careful of denying their requests for food, but, on 
the contrary, be mindful to supply them with an abundance that is nu- 
tritious. I beseech them to be guided by the same common sense and 
experience which guides farmers in their endeavors to raise large and 
handsome animals. To make children grow well and become vigo- 
rous and healthy — to make fine animals of them — is the first duty of 
their parents and guardians. 

As regards the influence of diet in producing the disease we are 
considering, it should be known that most European writers on this 
disease have stated, as a singular fact, that butchers and their families 
very rarely have consumption. Thackrah, in his excellent work on the 
‘ Effects of Trades and Professions on Health and Longevity, says: 
‘Butchers and the slaughter-men, their wives and errand-boys, almost 
all eat fresh cooked meat at least twice a day; they are plump and 
rosy, cheerful and good-natured. Consumption is remarkably rare 
among them. If we see a consumptive-looking youth among them, we 
generally find that his parents, aware of an hereditary disposition to 
consumption, brought him up to the business, with the hope of averting 
the formidable malady.’ Many others have alluded to the fact that 
butchers are generally exempt from scrofula and consumption. 

Let no one understand from these remarks on diet, that I am an ad- 
vocate for gluttony, or gormandizing, or that I deny evils do not result 
from over-eating. All I wish to have understood, is, that I believe these 
evils have by many been greatly overrated — more than the truth will 
warrant — and that nutritious food, well cooked, animal food, is not the 
cause of many of the evils that flesh is heir to, but, on the contrary, the 
want of it is; and there is danger in our climate of enfeebling children, 
and preventing the full development of their bodies —of causing 
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scrofulous and consumptive diseases — by a very spare, innutritious, or 
exclusively vegetable diet. 

Dress. This should vary with the season. The practice of partially 
clothing infants, leaving the arms naked in cold weather, etc., is cruel 
and dangerous. Probably no one cause sweeps off so many infants as 
cold. From observations made in Europe, it appears that the mortality 
among infants is greater in coldthan in warm climates — that the mor- 
tality is much greater in the cold season of the year than in the warm — 
and that a much greater proportion of children live, that are born in the 
spring or summer, than of those born in the winter. Great caution 
should be used not only in dressing children warm, but in exposing them 
to cold. They may, to be sure, be clothed too warmly, and be kept too 
much in a confined atmosphere; but these errors should be avoided, 
without committing the more common one of exposure to cold without 
sufficient clothing. 

But this extreme carefulness as regards exposure to cold is necessary 
only for the first winter or two; after this, children should gradually 
be accustomed to the cold, though they should be warmly clad. Young 
females are too regardless of the importance of dressing warm in win- 
ter. They should wear flannel constantly in the cold season, and thick, 
warm stockings and shoes, and not change them for thin ones, to attend 
evening parties. The notion of hardening youth ~ exposure to cold 
in their clothing, is absurd and dangerous. The only sure way to pro- 
tect ourselves from the evils of a cold climate, is to dress warm, sleep 
warm, together with exercise, and an abundance of invigorating food. 

Above all, parents should be careful to have the dresses of children 
loose. I seldom see a young child, especially a girl, that is not dressed 
too tightly about the chest. No doubt many, very many, would estape 
consumption, and early death, were it not for the shocking practice of 
compressing the body by dress. Consumption isjfare, very rare indeed, 
in persons with large, full chests. How fearful, therefore, should pa- 
rents be, lest their own children are prevented from having such, by 
improper, though at present fashionable, dressing. The tight lacing of 
young ladies and adult females is unquestionably dangerous, and causes 
no doubt much disease, but not as much, I apprehend, as dressing chil- 
dren tightly aboutthechest. Iu early life, the ribs are easily compressed, 
and the chest made smaller. But not only should all such compression 
be avoided in childhood, but ¢he dress should be quite loose, to permit 
the enlargement of the thorax, in laughing, running, and other exercises, 
and thus enable it to grow larger. 

Many of the small, narrow chests we see in young ladies, are made 
so by this compression, which prevents the full expansion of the lungs, 
and an enlargement of the thorax. Some children, however, have small 
chests from birth, which predispose them to consumption, but I believe 
many of these might be remedied, by avoiding all compression of 
the chest when young, and encouraging them in those exercises that 
expand the lungs, and enlarge the breast. 

Air, Exercise, and Amusements. If there is a place on earth where 
the air should be pure, it is the apartment ofa young child. It not only 
should be kept free from dust, but from bad effluvia, and the air fre- 
quently be renovated. There is great neglect in this respect, both in 
nurseries and schools; a neglect which is one of the most frequent 

causes of scrofula, and is perhaps the reason why this disease prevails 
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more among females, who are less in the open air, than among males ; 
in the proportion, it is said, of five to three. As I have said, children 
should be much of the time in the open air, when the weather is not 
severely cold. Instead of shutting them up in a small school-room, five 
or six hours every day, during the first years of life, and keeping them 
most of the time in one position, they should be permitted to spend most 
of their time out of doors; and parents should be more anxious to en- 
large the muscles of their children, and expand their chests by exercise, 
than their minds by study. This is the proper course to adopt with all 

children, and sheakénale essential to strengthen and invigorate those that 
are delicate, and predisposed to disease. ' 

Let it not be objected to this course, that those with whom it is adopted 
will forever remain mentally inferior. This is not in fact true. A 
child that has not learned a letter, or been within a school-house, until 
after the age of six years, but has passed much of his time in healthful 
exercises out of doors, and thereby gained a healthy, vigorous body, 
will, when he has-opportunity for learning, outstrip the pale, puny 
things that have been confined from infancy in schools, and become re- 
nowned for their proficiency in many sciences. And the former will 
continue to exhibit through life more mental as well as bodily energy 
and ability. Innumerable facts might be adduced to prove this state- 
ment. 

In regard to the early education of children, I am surprised that more 
inquiry has not been made respecting the early lives of those whom the 
world deservedly calls great, and the course alate’ with them pursued 
with others. But in general, immediate results are alone regarded, and 
no inquiry is made respecting the ultimate effects upon the mind and 
body of the course adopted, but sufficient evidence of its utility is thought 
to be furnished, if thereby a child can be made to learn rapidly. 

I apprehend if we inquire respecting the early education of most of 
those who have exhibited remarkable abilities, we shall find no sanction 
for confining young children closely to school: on the contrary, we 
probably should be induced to ask, if the exercise they enjoyed out of 
doors — the idleness, as it is called — by giving them good health, and 
developing their physical powers, had not in fact contributed to the 
ability afterward manifested, and enabled them to toil, and study, and 
perform great mental labor, without injury. Look at the great men of 
this and other countries. Can their greatness be attributed to early 
school education? Did they enjoy the advantages, as the phrase is, of 
infant-schools? Were they benefitted by the labors of the illustrious 
Peter Parley and Co. ? No! Ninety-nine in a hundred had no early 
school education, or none derived from the study of books, though they 
had the very best education in their early days; they were permitted 
to study men and things in the open air — in the fields, and gardens, 
and woods, at play or labor; and thus the brain, instead of being prema- 
turely tasked, and rendered like over-cultivated fields, incurably barren, 
was only equally exercised with the other parts of the system, and all 
were fully developed. 

One of the most distinguished men of this country — distinguished 
alike for great and varied attainments, and for moral worth — favored 
me a few years since with the following interesting particulars of his 
early education : 


VOL. VIII. 2 
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‘I was brought up among the highlands, and hilly parts of Con- 
necticut, and was never kept on the high pressure plan of instruction. 
It was not then the fashion. I went to school, and studied in the easy, 
careless way, until I wenttocollege. I was daily and sometimes for a 
month or more engaged in juvenile play, and occasional efforts on the 
farm. I was roaming over the fields, and fishing, and sailing, and 
swimming, and riding, and playing ball, so as not to be but very super- 
ficially learned, when I entered college. I was not in college half the 
time. Iwas at home at leisure, or at gentle work, and much on horse- 
back, but never in the least dissipated. I easily kept pace with my 
class, for it was in the midst of the American war, and there were no 
scholars, or much stimulus to learn. Silent leges inter arma. When 
I went to study law, I had my own leisure, and great exercise and re- 
laxation in enchanting rides, and home visits, until I got to the bar. 
I lived plain—drank nothing but water —eat heartily of all plain, 
wholesome food that came in my way—was delighted with rural 
scenery, and active and healthy as I could be. Here 1 laidthe basis of 
a sound constitution, in which my brain had not been unduly pressed or 
excited, and only kept its symmetry with the rest of the animal system. 
It was not until I was twenty-four, that I found I was very superficially 
taught, and then voluntarily betook myself to books, and to learn the 
classics, and every thing else I could read. The ardor and rapidity 
with which I pursued my law and literary course, was great and de- 
lightful, and my health and spirits were sound and uniform, and nei- 
ther has faltered, down to this day.’* 

Let not these valuable facts excuse or encourage idleness in literary 
pursuits. They but serve to show, that intense and constant applica- 
tion of mind in early life is not necessary to the highest intellectual 
attainments in after years; but that much exercise of the body is 
required in childhood, in order to develope and invigorate the system, and 
enable it subsequently to endure severe and long-continued mental appli- 
cation. And these are truths so much disregarded at the present time, 
and yet of such vast importance to the welfare of the rising generation, 
that reference to the early lives of distinguished men is not only excusa- 
ble, but necessary. 

The truths which such facts serve to establish, are also supported by 
physiology; and it is pleasing to see that they are beginning to be regard- 
ed in the education of young children. A few years since, there was 
scarcely a more alarming evil than the rage for making learned prodi- 
gies of infants and young children. But farther reform is necessary, 
especially as regards the education of females. While in no other 
country do females so generally receive good intellectual education, or 
spend as much time at school, as in this, their physical education is 
almost entirely disregarded. Hence the fact, noticed by all foreigners, 
that the females of this country, especially in our cities, appear more 
delicate and less healthy than in England. Hence the innumerable 
instances of narrow chests and curved spines, that a careful observer 
witnesses among the females of the large towns in this country. 


* Cuancettor Kent. This was written after reading a small volume presented to 
him in 1833, by the writer of this article, on the ‘ Influence of Mental Cultivation upon 
Health ;’ and was not intended for publication. 
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Crowded boarding schools for young girls are quite numerous, but to 
many of them I fear they prove the portals of the grave. At these 
schools, with few exceptions, but little pains are taken to develope the 
physical powers of the scholars, and the chief attention is given to rapidly 
improving the intellect. Often an amount of mental labor is required 
of young and delicate girls, sufficient to impair a strong constitution. 
All the rewards and praise, all the hopes and wishes of parents and 
teachers, are for intellectual progress. True, they exercise a little; but 
the kind allowed them is often a task, and is nearly useless. They 
occasionally walk abroad with their teachers, with a regulated, stereo- 
typed pace, that does them little or no good. Plays and exercises that 
they naturally enjoy, and which call into action and benefit the whole 
system — that enlarge the chest, and strengthen the muscles of the 
back, and enable them to support the spine — are considered rude and 
improper. Hence we see young ladies return from such schools, with 
minds much improved, perhaps, but with chests no larger than when 
they left home, and not unfrequently one shoulder more elevated than 
the other, and with some curvature of the spine. Let it not be said, in 
refutation of this statement, that girls in boarding schools look anima- 
ted and healthy. This is not generally true, and if it were, it would 
not prove that the course pursued at such schools was proper. The evil 
effects which result from want of exercise are not witnessed imme- 
diately in youth. 

In a few years, a delicate girl thus educated, from a little more expo- 
sure or fatigue than she has been accustomed to, or even from the 
mental anxiety and conflict of feelings not unusual to young ladies who 
mix in society, she grows feeble, a slight cough ensues, scarcely noticed 
for a while, shortness of breath is experienced on a little exercise, and 
though the countenance appears brilliant and animated, 


‘Tis the hectic spot that flushes there,’ 


and the work of death has already commenced. In a few months, she 
sinks into the grave, and the newspapers announce, that an interesting 
young lady —the pride of her parents and friends — whose mind had 
been improved by the most careful education, has been cut off by con- 
sumption. But such announcements, though frequently seen, make but 
little impression upon the community, and convey no warning to those 
who have the guardianship of young ladies. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than I should, did I not believe 
that inattention to the physical education of females, and the rage for 
improving the intellect to the utmost extent, had become alarming evils ; 
and did I not believe a reform in this respect would diminish the mor- 
tality from the disease we are considering, and that the children of fee- 
ble or consumptive parents might be rescued from the grave by more 
attention to the pid mi and improvement of their i by health- 
ful and agreeable exercise, and by less attention to the advancement of 
the intellect by confinement at school. 

The subject is one of vast interest to the patriot and philanthropist. 
On good bodily organization depend not only individual health but 
national welfare. The subject, however, seems to be overlooked in this 
country. While great improvements are making in every thing else, 
but little thought is given to the improvement of man himself — to 
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physical man. But this is a neglect which sooner or later will lead to 
the most disastrous results, even to the ruin of those portions of the 
population that have from this neglect become effeminate. History 
assures us of this. When the citizens of Rome changed their habits, 
neglected those exercises that improved the body, their physical tem- 
perament changed. The men became effeminate in body and mind ; 
the women became nervous, and were either barren or gave birth to a 
feeble race ; and then, as was necessary for the good of humanity, ‘ the 
fierce giants of the North broke in, and mended the puny breed. 

To avert such a fate from all civilized nations, it will be necessary, 
while striving for intellectual improvement, to keep constantly in mind 
that physical improvement is equally necessary, and must not be 
neglected. A. B. 


Hartford, June 1, 1836. 


A SUNDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT, AUTHOR OF ‘AIRS OF PALESTINE,’ ‘THE PILGRIM FATHERS,’ ETC. 


How sadly hath this Sabbath day, O God, been spent by me, 

Cribbed close beneath a narrow deck, washed by the frequent sea, 

An adverse wind careering o’er me from those eastern clouds, 

And complaining as its shivering wings sweep through my roaring shrouds ! 


This humble deck, so near to which my rocking couch is spread, 
That I strike it if incautiously I lift my throbbing head. 

Hath all day told, and tells me still, of falling sleet and rain, 
While I have lain alone beneath, in weariness and pain. 


Nay, not ‘alone ;’ for, though no voice of wife or children dear, 
Or friend, or fellow worshipper, hath fallen upon my ear, 

Hast thou not, even here, O God, thy face and favor shown ? 
Then, how have I been desolate, or how am I alone ? 


And, while the wind hath roared above, and tossed the raging sea, 
Have not my silent orisons, my God, gone up to thee ? 

To thee who sittest on the flood, and ndest on the storm, 

And biddest every wind that blows some work of love perform. 


And though the winds have tossed, and though the waves have washed my deck, 
It hath not by their weight been sunk, or driven ashore a wreck ; 

For, though thou hast not hushed the blast, nor bid its fury cease, 

Thou ’st brought me up and sheltered me behind the hills of Greece. 


It was not, my Preserver, thus the lines were made to -, 
In this same season,* these same seas, unto thy servant Paul, 

Who, by this same Euroclydon, was driven till he, at las 

On Malta’s rock, from which [ ve come, a shivering , was cast. 


Then let me murmur not that I this live-long day have lain 

In weakness, and in weariness, in loneliness and pain ; 

But rather, when I think of Paul, thy mercy let me bless, 

That, though I’ve served thee less than he, I’ve also suffered less. 


Yet, will thou not forgive me, Lord, if on this holy day, 

I think of those I love, and think how far they are away; 

And if that house of thine, where I have served thee many a year, 
That pleasant house, should claim from me the tribute of a tear ? 


* St. Paul’s day, i. e. the day of his shipwreck, is fixed ; and 1 witnessed the celebration of it in 
Malta, on the 10th inst. 
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Within its walls, even now, though Night o’er me hath spread her wing, 
I see my friends, my family, my flock, all worshipping; 

For, between the pastor and his flock, the foamy crests are curled 

That whiten o’er the waters of a quarter of the world.* 


And if he lifts to thee his eyes, with tears and darkness dim, _ 
And asks if, in their prayers, his friends, his flock remember him, 
Let not the thought of self, that thus intrudes upon their prayers, 
Be set down as a sin, O God, in thy sight or in theirs! 


That holy house, where I have stood, and where these hands of mine, 
So many years, the bread have broken, and pouréd out the wine 
That of the Redeemer’s love, and bring to mind the debt 

Of those he hath redeemed from sin — can I that house forget ? 


Forget those little children too, ‘ whose — do behold 

Their Father's face,’ whose names, on earth, are with thy church enrolled, 
And on whose brows, unfurrowed yet by time, or care, or sin, 

The water I have thrown that speaks of purity within? 


Forget the dead ! — forget the dead! What witness do they bear 

Of my influence on their spirits that are now beyond my care ? 

That I have spoken faithfully ? or that I, through fear, was dumb 
‘ Of righteousness, and temperance, and of the world to come ? 


The dead! Shrink not, my soul! What witness, in their bowers of bliss, 
Or from their seats of wo, must they have borne of me, in this? 

And they who ’re yet alive, what will, what ought to be, the amount 

Of their report, when, in their turn, they go to give account ? 


Can I forget the mourning ones, who ’ve brought their load of grief, 
And, at thine altar laid it down, and found in prayer relief? 

Porget the needy, who their wants have there before thee spread ? 
Or the liberal hand that there hath given the poor their daily bread ? 


Forget the young, who, having laid their parents in the dust, 
Came up, in One who compendia. to learn to place their trust ? 
Forget the hoary headed ones, who ’ve bent their feeble knees, 
With me so long in prayer? — O God, can I forget all these? 


And, when I do remember those whose worship I have led, 

How can I but indulge the hope, when taken from their hea 

That they whose kindness in my heart will ever be enshrined, Ete 
When they ’ve come to bow before the Lord, have borne me in their mind ? 


And how am I remembered then ? — as a watchman loving sleep ? 

As a shepherd who hath sought his ease, and cared not for the sheep? 

Or as one who, aware that his time was ao his day would soon be o’er, 
With more of zeal than of wisdom wrought till he could work no more? 


Shall I, then, ‘work no more ? — or wilt thou bring me back at length, 
To serve thee in thy courts again, with renovated strength ? 

And, when the people of my care within those courts I meet, 

Will the same faces welcome me — the same kind voices greet ? 


No: there are eyes that rolled in light, when I launched upon the-wave, 
And that, when I return— should I e’er return — will have closed in the sleep of 


e grave : 
And are anes not those which fell on me then with a warm and a friendly ray, 
And which, when they see me again, will turn with an icy glare away ? 





* The 93 d of longitude that lie between Cape Matapan and Boston, make a difference, in 
time, of about 6 1-4 hours; so that while these thoughts are passing through my mind ‘ in my medi- 


tations upon my bed,’ between 9 and 10 o’clock at night, my people are in the midst of their after- 
noon service. 





O Father, by thy chastening hand that now is laid on me, 

In weakness and in wandering upon this wintry sea, 

In absence from thy holy house, to which I loved to go, 

And from my home, my happy home, and them who make it so, — 


By all this discipline of thine — all which, I know, is just — 
Shall I be made a wiser man, and worthier of my trust ? 
An answer, O my guardian God, thy wisdom will prepare ; 
And what thy wisdom shall appoint, it will be mine to bear. 


At sea, ‘lying to,’ behind Cape Matapan, 
Sunday, 14th February, 1836. 5 


HOMER, AND EPIC POETRY. 


Mucu has, in all ages since he lived, been written respecting Homer. 
After the multitudes of commentaries which have illustrated his works, 
and the great number of critics who have elucidated his merits and his 
defects, there still remain a few gleanings to reward the industry of a 
humble laborer in that extensive vineyard. 

It need scarcely be stated in the outset, that the works of Homer are 
far from being polished and perfect specimens of the art of poetry. 
They are considered by all who are willing to regard them favorably, 
as affording proofs of stupendous genius. But they were undoubtedly 
the work of a rude age, and exhibit many of the faults which arise 
from the want of critical skill, in the use of his materials, and from the 
infant state of the art in which he was the first great practitioner. 
There existed then no critical rules by which he could be guided, and 
but few, if any, specimens which could serve as examples to direct him. 
He drew from the resources of his own powerful genius, from the 
impetus of his own natural emotions. Carried along by these guides, 
he composed poems which have often been excelled in judgment of 
selection and discrimination, in smoothness, polish, and correctness ; 
but never have, and in all probability never will be excelled, in gran- 
deur of conception, in matchless simplicity of diction, as well as several 
others of the most essential qualities of a great poet. 

One of the most striking instances of the decided superiority of 
Homer to almost all other poets, is his faithful and consistent represen- 
tation of character. No other poet whatever introduces his readers so 
completely to an intimate acquaintance with all the personages that 
appear in his works. We become as familiar with the heroes of the 
Iliad as if we saw them acting, and heard them speaking in real life. 
They come in and act before us, each in his appropriate character, so 
that we seem to have lived for years in intimacy with them, and can 
never mistake the speeches and actions of one for those of another. 

There appears in his writings a vast variety of characters, and the 
all act their part with the utmost propriety and discrimination. Virgil, 
who far surpasses Homer in jolginaes and elegance of taste, falls far 
below him in the extensive representation of character. His descrip- 
tions are grand, the situations of his principal personages interesting 
and pathetic in the utmost degree; but he introduces but compara- 
tively few characters that are minutely and clearly discriminated. At 
the same fime, nothing can be better executed than the characters he 
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has brought forward, as nothing can exceed the grandeur or the inter- 
est of the situations into which he has brought them. 

But the circumstance which appears to me most worthy of particular 
notice in the works of Homer, is the general truth of his narrations and 
descriptions. I am well aware how paradoxical this assertion will ap- 
pear, when compared with the fabulous structure that is considered as 
essential to epic poetry, and especially of Homer’s epics as a series of 
fables. In what view then, it will be asked, do I assign truth as a cha- 
racteristic of these poems? They contain true descriptions of the man- 
ners and of the opinions of those ages. In this respect they are even 
more valuable in a historical than in a poetical view. They are the 
sole remaining records of man, in these ancient times, that we have ob- 
tained through the hands of that nation, and they are every way worthy 
of close attention. 

The manners he describes, are undoubtedly the manners of the 
people among whom he lived; the sentiments he ascribes to his heroes, 
are those of his countrymen ; and the religious opinions and impressions 
he puts into their speeches, contain the theological creed of the men of 
that primitive race. 

Homer did not, like Virgil, undertake to describe the actions of men 
who had lived a thousand years before, whose manners it was therefore 
necessary to borrow from more ancient authors; nor, like Milton, at- 
tempt to describe those of another race of beings, whose manners he 
must therefore invent from his own fertile imagination. He describes 
to us the manners which he saw existing, and characters, which had 
been handed down through only three or four generations, and whose 
actions had therefore not been too much deformed by fable, or obscured 
by long tradition. If he lived, as is generally supposed, about a cen- 
tury and a half after the period of the great events which he describes, 
he then lived just at the time, or at that degree of remoteness from it, 
which is calculated to give the greatest interest to the events narrated, 
without obscuring them in the mists of fable, to any great degree. 

At all events, he describes the actions of his heroes as they were re- 
ported by his countrymen, and at a time when the same manners were 
still followed, and perfectly understood. 

Doubts have been entertained, indeed, as to the reality of the events 
described in the Iliad and the Odyssey, but without any very certain 
evidence. But even if I were to admit that the actions and events were 
all fabulous, this would not detract from the authenticity of Homer as to 
his descriptions of manners and of sentiments. His evidence will still 
remain unimpeachable as to all that we would wish to know of the 
religious impressions, as to the moral persuasions, or to the modes of 
thinking, and acting, and reasoning, which characterized the men of that 
distant age. 

The same remark applies to the whole of the arts, and knowledge, 
and domestic habits of that remote race. It is in the works of this Fa- 
ther of Poetry alone, that we can obtain any information of these inte- 
resting particulars. His testimony, as far as it goes, may be received 
with complete security. The private life and domestic economy he 
describes, are those he witnessed, and those he practised. They 
describe the life led by those among whom he lived, and by whom he 
was surrounded. 


The following passage, for example, taken from the sixth book of 
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the Odyssey, deserves attention not only for its poetical beauties, but 
likewise for the picture which it affords of the simplicity of ancient 
manners, of female industry, and domestic economy : 


Now came bright charioted Aurora forth 

And waken’d fair Nausicaa; she her dreams 

Remembered wondering, and her parents sought, 
_ Anxious to tellthem. Them she found within : 

Beside the hearth her royal mother sat, 

romney soft purple, with sea purple dy’d, 

Among her menial maidens; but she met 

Her father, whom the nobles of the land 

Had summon’d, issuing forth to join : 

The illustrious chiefs in council. At his side 

She stood, and thus her filial suit preferr’d : 


‘ Sir, wilt thou lend me of the royal wains 
A sumpter carriage? for our costly robes, 
All sullied now, the cleansing stream require : 
And thine especially, when thou appear’ st 
In council, with the princes of the land, 
Had need be pure. Thy sons are also five, 
Two wedded, and the rest of age to wed, 
Who go not to the dance unless adorn’d 
With fresh attire — all which is my concern.’ 


So spake Nausicaa ; for she dared not name 
Her own glad nuptials to her father’s ear, 
Who, conscious yet of all her drift, replied : 


rudge thee neither mules, my child, nor aught 
t ast canst ask beside. Go, and my train 
Shall furnish thee a sumpter-carriage forth, 
High-built, strong-wheeled, and of capacious size.’ 


The whole of that book, containing the discovery of Ulysses, in his 
miserable flight after his shipwreck, to Nausicaa and her female attend- 
ants, and his proceeding with them to the palace of her father, is pecu- 
liarly worthy of perusal. It may be remarked that the translation of 
Cowper, from its strict idiomatical English, and freedom from all attempts 
to improve upon Homer, gives a much closer and better representation 
of the original than that of Pope. No writer, since the time of Addi- 
son, is so strictly and purely Anglican, as Cowper. 

An instance of the liberties which Pope has taken in modernizing 
his author, we have in the first book of the Odyssey. Homer repre- 
sents Jupiter as reproving the wilfulness of mankind in charging their 
crimes and misfortunes upon the gods, according to the absurd practice 
of the heathens, in which they are but too closely imitated by ignorant 
and unthinking persons among ourselves, who cing the same charge 
against fate or destiny. Jupiter is introduced in the original, saying 
among the heavenly powers: 

‘How strangely mankind act, while they ascribe to us their misfor- 
tunes, which arise more frequently from their preposterous rashness ! 
As for instance, Orestes brought destruction upon himself, after having 
first murdered Agamemnon, and seduced his wife.’ This is rendered 
by Pope: 


*Perverse mankind, whose wills created free, 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt translate, 
And follies are miscall’d the crimes of fate.’* 


* The more recent translation by Sotheby, is entitled to great praise. 
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Here, beside the manifest loquacity ascribed to the ancient poet, an 
allusion is absurdly introduced to the disputes of philosophers and 
theologians of following ages, respecting free will, and absolute decrees. 

The works of Homer abound to excess with tales of the most extrava- 
gant and incredible kind. In this he followed the credulous state of 
the human mind during the pristine ages of society. If he had done 
otherwise, he might have been more pleasing to philosophical readers ; 
but he would not have presented us with a faithful picture of his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries. 

‘It is rather singular that the practice of Homer, who was in this 
case guided by the strictest regard to propriety, has been followed by 
the great majority of epic poets who had no justifiable reason for this 
imitation. In doing so, they did not correctly describe the sentiments of 
their contemporaries. 

In all other departments of poetry, the writer entertains no doubt of 
creating interest, if he can only succeed in bringing forward apt descrip- 
tions of natural scenes, of human passion, and human feeling and 
character. He limits his invention to probable and possible situations ; 
and never dreams that he can increase the interest of his piece, by 
travelling beyond the bounds of probability, and introducing his hero 
into scenes that never could exist. 

Above all, considering the great lights of modern times, it seems 
peculiarly unsuitable to Toad the productions of the modern epic muse 
with the whole machinery of ancient gods and goddesses. These 
are perfectly proper and suitable in the works where they originated ; 
but, to say the least, exceedingly misplaced in a poem describing the 
sentiments and feelings of modern nations, in which they are not even 
believed by the vulgar. 

Among the ancient writers of this description, Lucan is the only one 
who has not judged it necessary to make use of the same incredible 
machinery with*Homer. He has entirely discarded the battles, and 
quarrels, and intrigues of the gods. He has, with the greatest proprie- 
Yy retained the superstitious observance of dreams and omens, because 
these were still objects of peculiar reverence to his countrymen and 
contemporaries, and calculated to produce no slight influence on 
public affairs. Along with these ornaments of his narrative, he has 
joined lively talent for geographical description, farther enlivened by 
frequent allusions to ancient history, and the struggles for the liberties 
of mankind, that had given lustre to many of the fields through which 
he traces their extinction among the Romans. When to all these is 
added the description of the deepest feelings of the human mind, in the 
most arduous of all struggles, we cannot wonder that he has succeeded 
in producing an admirable poem without the aid of incredible-machine- 
ry. He has been blamed, but without sufficient reason, for choosing 
a theme too recent for the introduction of fable. He knew how to 
create interest, by strong feelings and ardent passion, in the case even 
of late events. 

Even among the moderns, the generality of those who have aimed at 
possessing a name among epic writers, have still thought it necessary 
to adopt the incredible machinery* which, with all its extravagance, 








+ Of gods and goddesses. 
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was exceedingly proper in the hands of Homer. Tasso is censurable 
in this respect ; and the fault is more glowing, by being mixed up with 
a great deal of Christian theology. 

The Lusiad of Camoens, otherwise a poem of great merit and un- 
common interest, is exposed to this censure in no small degree. The 
error of this author is the less excusable, as his poem is founded on a 
modern event, which occurred at a time when the belief in the power of 
Bacchus, Venus, and Mercury, could not possibly have any influence 
on the actions of men. 

The Epigoniad is professedly written in imitation of Homer, and 
therefore we are not surprised at finding the same machinery employed. 
And the use of it is the more reasonable, because the scene is laid in 
the siege of Thebes, at least a whole generation anterior to the war of 
Troy, at a time when the marvellous mythology of Greece was at the 
height of its extravagance, and at the height of its motive power. 

In the Leonidas written by Glover, and in the Henriade by Voltaire, 
the machinery of the ame eiaane is entirely laid aside; and the lovers 
of the simplicity of Nature will generally admit that the omission is 
greatly to the advantage of these beautiful poems. In the Leonidas, the 
two great superstitions of oracles and omens have their appropriate 
place, as possessing a conspicuous influence on the actions, and conse- 
quently on the destinies of the heroes engaged. Both these poems de- 
serve to be more read. 

The most celebrated production of the epic muse, in English, is un- 
questionably ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It has been generally admitted to excel 
all works of the same kind, ancient or modern, in sublimity. The 
structure of the fable is also, for the most part, regular; and many por- 
tions of it are eminent for pathos. The verse is forthe most part extremely 
smooth and musical ; and, in not a few places, majestic. Those who 
agree, or nearly agree with the theological sentiments of the author, 
will admit the structure, scenes, and incidents to be perfectly consistent 
with probability ; unless, perhaps, we except the battles of the angels, 
which are too material for the contentions of spiritual beings. Yet it 
would be difficult to say, how else they could have been imagined. 
Imagination was here stretched to the utmost limits of her power. 
Milton’s poem has the singular advantage of being in the highest de- 
gree marvellous, without being in any great degree improbable. 

In one point of view, this poem possesses a higher dignity than 1s 
aimed at by any other of the same description. It is to be considered 
not only as a poetica) effusion of the highest order, but as an attempt 
to satisfy the great philosophical inquiry which has occupied the utmost 
ingenuity of men in all ages —-that which respects the origin of evil. 
That this was the intention of the work, we learn from the close of the 
invocation,* of which the majestic cadence has been felt by every dis- 
ctiminating ear, though the intimation which it gives of the author’s 
intention, appears to have been sometimes unobserved. 

This intention, according to the generally received systems of theolo- 
gy, has been served, and the account clothed in the highest beauties of 


a. W. 


* ‘And justify the ways of God to man.’ 
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THE BURGUNDY ROSE. 


BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


1. 
Txov art most sweet and beautiful, 
Fresh rose of Burgundy : 
Angels themselves might love to cull 
Such flowrets for the sky. 
Tis only in some Eden bnght 
That thou shouldst open to ambrosial light. 


















It. 
it was a virgin’s tender hand 
That plucked this bud for me; 
Coy blossom of a far-off land, 
weet rose of Burgundy : 
And I will foster, as a gem, 
Each leaf that lingers on thy fragrant stem. 





Ill. 
Chaste emblem of the gentle maid 
Who fondly chesighed thee, 
With crystal showers, in sun and shade, 
Young rose of Burgundy : 
And as her genius wake thy growth, 
‘Unconscious beauty’ smiled alike in both. 












LEGENDS OF BLARNEY CASTLE.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE.’ 




















‘Tue groves of Blarney, they are so charming.’ — R. A. MILIKEN, 






Wuo has not heard of Blarney ? — and how few know whence this 
appropriate term has originated. How could they indeed, unless they 
made a pilgrimage to the famous castle, as I did, ‘in my hot youth 
when George the Fourth was king,’ in order, y some manceuvre, to 
prevail on Tom Cronin to narrate the story of all its wonders ? 

But Tom Cronin is dead; and, as Crofton Croker seems strangely 
negligent of the legendary treasures of Blarney, even I, ‘albeit my pen 
unworthy of such a tale, must endeavor to rally my recollections of 
Cronin’s strange narratives, and give to the world at least a shadow of 
his ‘ wild and wondrous’ stories. 

There is no spot in Ireland which has attained more celebrity than the 
far-famed village of Blarney. There lies that mysterious talisman, 
weighing two tons at least! which has the extraordinary power of con- 
ferring great gifts of persuasion on the lips which, with due reverence 
and proper faith in its virtues, invoke the hidden genii of the stone to 
yield them its inspiration: the ceremony is brief; only a kiss upon the 





* Sucn of our readers as have been favored to hear Power, the irresistible, execute 
that most laughable song, ‘ The Groves of Blarney,’ will scarcely be startled at these 
‘ Legends.’ We consider the latter entitled to full as much credence as the former. 


Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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flinty rock, and the kisser is instantly endowed with the happy faculty 
of flattering the fair sex, ad libitum, without their suspicion that it is 
flattery. It enables him, like history, 


‘To lie like truth, and still most truly lie.’ 


Immortal poésy has already celebrated the localities of Blarney. 
Who has not heard or read of Richard Alfred Miliken’s far-famed 
chanson, ‘ The Groves of Blarney?’ It should be known, that Blarney 
Castle really is surrounded by these aforenamed groves. It stands 
about four miles to the northwest of ‘the beautiful city called Cork,’ 
and, of course in the noted district of Muskerry. 

All that now can be seen, are the remains of an antique castellated 
pile, to the east of which (rather incongruously) has been attached, 
about a hundred years ago, a large mansion of modern architecture. 

The old castle was erected in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Cormac Macarthy, (surnamed Laider, or the strong,) a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Cork, and one of the most powerful of the Munster 
chieftains, is reported to have built this massy pile. Our readers will 
excuse a page or so of the history of this castle: it is quite enough 
to"be informed, that it passed into many hands, and at the time 
of the Revolution of 1688, was part of the estates of the Earl of Clan- 
carty, who was an active partisan of James II. When the Prince of 
Orange became lord of the ascendant, the earl was sent into exile, his 
titles and estates forfeited to the crown, and Blarney Castle, with its con- 
tiguous lands, was put up to auction at Chichester House, Dublin, 
when they were purchased by Sir James Jeffereys, to whose family it 
still belongs. 

‘he castle stands on the north side of a precipitate ridge of lime- 
stone rock, rising froma deep valley, and its base is washed by a small 
but beautiful river, called the Awmartin. A large square and massive 
tower is all that remains of the original fortress. The top of this 
building is surrounded with a parapet, breast high, and on the very 
highest part of the castle walls is the famous stone which is said to have 
the power just mentioned, of conferring on every gentleman who Kisses 
it the peculiar property of telling any thing with an unblushing cheek, 
and ‘forehead unabashed.’ From this came the well known terms 
blarney, and blarney-stone. It may be added, that the real stone is in 
such a dangerous situation, on account of its elevation, that it is rarel 
kissed, save by some very adventurous pilgrims. The stone which 
officiates as its deputy, is one that was loosened by a shot from the can- 
non of Oliver Cromwell’s troops, in 1646 (under the command of Lord 
Broghill, afterward the celebrated Earl of Orrery,) who were en- 
camped on the hill behind the castle: this stone is secured in its place 
by iron staunchions, and it is to this that the visitants to Blarney pay 
their oscular homage, by mistake. 

Between the castle and the hill just mentioned, there is a sweet vale 
called the Rock Close, a charming spot where, or a? lie, the little 
elves of fairy-land assembled to hold midnight revelry. There is a 
lake of unfathomable depth at one end of this vale, and superstition has 
many a tale of its wonders. 

It was in the summer of 1825, that Sir Walter Scott paid a visit to 
Blarney: he was accompanied by Miss Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Mr. Lockhart, (the present editor of the Quarterly Review.) 
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A few days after his visit, it was my fortune to tread in his steps to 
the same classic shrine. The barefooted and talkative guide who ac- 
companied me over the castle, thus described the Ariosto of the North, 
and his companions: ‘ A tall, bulky man, who halted a great deal, came 
here with his daughter and a thin lady, and a great dash of a gentle- 
man, with a bright eye, that looked here and there and every where in a 
minute. They thrust themselves, ransacking, into every nook and 
cranny that a rat would not go through, scarcely. When the lame 
gentleman came to the top of the castle, he was delighted, and took all 
the country down upon paper: then one of us sang ‘The Groves of 
Blarney.’ He made us sing it again, and said that he’d converse a 
poem on the castle himself, may be!’ 

The curious reader will hardly consider it an useless digression, if I 
here introduce two or three stanzas of the song which could tempt 
Scott into a half promise ‘to converse a poem on the castle himself, may 
be!’ It is one of the most ridiculous extravaganzas (ridiculous by 
intention) that was ever penned. The con-fusion of its similes, and 
the pro-fusion of its praise, run counter in a poetical hand gallop. For 
example : 


‘Tis Lady Jeffereys that owns this station, 

Like Alexander or Helen fair ; 

There ’s not one commander throughout this nation, 
For emulation can with her compare: 

There’s castles around her, but no nine pounder 
Would dare for to enter this place of strength; 

But Oliver Cromwell he did it pummel, 
And made a breach in her battlement.’ 


What follows, must be intended for pure description : 


‘There ’s gravel walks there, for contemplation, 

And conversation in sweet solitude: 

Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon ; _ 

And if a young lady would be so engaging 
As to take a valk in their shady bowers, 

’Tis there her lover, he might transport her, 
To some dark fort underneath the flowers.’ 


There is something once new and naive in the idea of ‘ gravel walks 
for contemplation,’ and its rather rare, to hear ‘conversation in sweet 
solitude.’ N’importe! ‘What is writ is writ: would it were wor- 


thier!’ The last verse that 1 shall quote (I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion,) is far richer : 


‘Tis there’s the cave, where no daylight enters, 
But cats, rats, and badgers for ever breed ; 
All decked by Nature, which makes it sweeter, 
Than a coach and six, or a bed of down; 
Tis there the lake’s well stored Sa pemien, 

And comely eels in the verdant mud, 
Besides the leeches, and the groves of beeches 
All standing up in order to guard the flood.’* 





* Paudeen O’Rafferty’s emendation of this stanza is in our opinion a great improve- 
ment. He sings: 


*’T is there ’s the cave, where no daylight enters, 
But cats, rats, and badgers are foriver bred ; 
All deck’d by Nature, which makes it much more complater, 
Than a coach and six, ora — bed. 
’T is there’s the lake, well stored with fishes, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud that play — 
There’s them tront and them salmon playin’ together at ba’gammon, 
And when you go to take hould o’ them, don’t they immadiently swim away!” 
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The last four lines are quite inimitable. ‘Thecomely eels in the ver- 
dant mud’ would form quite a picture: but what can surpass the idea of 
the ‘groves of beeches all standing up in order to guard the flood,’ like 
so many tall sentinels? I know nothing like it in the whole range of 
poésy, except two lines in the cobler’s song on castle Hyde, (of which, 
by the way, the Groves of Blarney, is an imitation,) which describe 


‘The trout and salmon, a playing back-gammon, 
All by the banks of sweet Castle Hyde!’ 


It is time to leave these rhymes, and return to the redoubtable Tom 
Cronin, ‘the best story-teller, to use his own words, ‘from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear.’ 

This worthy I met, after my visit to the castle. I had struck from 
the common path into that which led through the Rock Close. This 
valley is divided into several fields, all of which are extzemely fertile, 
except that immediately washed by the lake. It was now in the month 
of June, and although the mower had begun to cut down the rich grass 
of the other fields, there was scarcely a blade upon this one. All was 
as green, smooth, and close-shaven, as the turf before a cottage ornée. 
While I was remarking this, I was startled by a sudden touch on the 
shoulder: turning round, I found myself vis-a-vis with an Herculean- 
built fellow, who doffed his hat, on an attempt at a bow, and without 
farther preface, commenced : 

‘Wondering at this meadow being so bare, I’ll warrant you, Sir ? 

‘Why, I must own that I was.’ 

‘And didn’t know the why and the wherefore of it, may be? It’s 
Tom Cronin, and that’s myself, that can tell you all about it in the twink- 
ling of an eye.’ 

‘And pray, who may Tom Cronin be?’ 

‘Faith, Sir, you know mighty little, if you don’t know me! Not 
know Cronin, the great philomath, that bothered the provost of old 
Trinity by his mathematics? May be never once heard of the great 
Cronin, that does all the questions and answers in the Lady’s Diary? 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Cronin! But I’m a stranger here, as you may 
perceive.’ 

‘Strange enough, I’ll be bound. Then J am that same Tom Cro- 
nin—/‘our ingenious correspondent,’ as the Mathematical Journal 
calls me, when it refuses one of my contributions — ‘ for want of space,’ 
bad luck to ’em —as if they could not push out something else to make 
way for me. Mighty curious, altogether, Sir, that you never heard 
of me, that keeps one of the finest schools, under a hedge, in Munster ! 
Sit down on the bank here, and I’!I enlighten you so about that good- 
looking lake before your two eyes, that you won't forget me in a hurry, 
I'll be bound.’ 

I complied with the desire of my new acquaintance, and listened to 
the following legend : 


‘ONcE upon a time, and there was no lake here at all. The place 
where that lake is, was a large castle, and in it there dwelt an unbaptized 
giant —’twas long before St. Patrick came to the country — who kept 
martial rule over all the country, far and near. At that time the Aw- 
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martin, or any other river did not flow near us; and although there 
was plenty of wine in the castle, there was a great want of water. 
This was mighty inconvenient for the ladies of the castle —the fellow 
had as many wives as a Turk — they wanted sadly to wash their pretty 
faces, and their clothes, and more than that, they could not make a cup 
of tea, by any means.’ 

‘Fair and easy, Mr. Cronin: tea was not used in those days.’ 

‘ That’s more tnan you know; and, once for all, it puts me out if ’m 
interrupted. So, one and all, they sent a petition to the giant, that he’d be 
good enough to get them a well of water. So, when he read it, he 
made no more adieu, but whipped off through the air, just like an angel, 
to his old aunt, who was a fairy, and had foretold that some day or 
other, water would be the death of him. 

‘And when he met her, he told her what he came about, and said 
that he never would mind what the women prayed for, but it was 
greatly against his health to be obliged to drink his wine and whiskey 
raw, and he’d a longing desire for a little of the creature neatly mixed 
up with lemon and sugar, and water; which shows, clear as fate, that 
the barbarian knew what was good, for none but an ignoramus ever 
turned up his nose at a tumbler of whiskey punch. 

‘So, afier a world of entreaty, the old fairy gave him a little bottle. 
‘ Take this, said she, ‘and dig a hole in the rock behind the castle bar- 
bican, where the sun shines latest before he sinks into the west; make 
a stone cover for the top of it, that may fit exactly: when that’s done, 
pour the water out of this bottle into the hole in the rock, and there will 
be a well of pure water, as muchas all your family can use ; but when no 
one is taking water from the well, the stone cover must be on it, for it is 
the nature of this water to overflow, unless it be kept confined.’ 

‘To be sure, he gave her a thousand thanks, and home he went. 
The first thing he did was to quarry the hole in the rock; then to fir it 
with a stone cover; and, lastly, to pour in the water. Sure enough, 
there sprang up a well, and from that day forward they had as much 
water as ever they wanted. The giant then called all his family, and 
told them that the stone cover must always be over the well; and, to be 
sure that it was, he appointed his wives, turn about, to sit by the stone 
itself all day long, and watch it. They did not like this office, but 
sooner than lose the spring of water, they agreed to obey. 

Things went on very well for some time. But at last, as is always 
the case when a woman is in the way, therecame a sad blowup. One 
of the giant’s wives was a foreigner, and was married to some other 
man before she fell into his hands. Mild and pale she always was, 
preity creature, lamenting the land that she had left, and the lover she 

ad lost. It happened that one day as she sat by the well, there came 
an old pilgrim by the gate, and he held out his pitcher for a draught of 
water: her thoughts were far away, never fear. But women are all 
kind and gentle creatures, and she raised off the cover to fill his vessel. 
While she was doing this, the pilgrim pulled off his gown and false 
beard, and who was it but her own, own husband! She sprang off 
her seat toward him, and then, faint as death, and just as pale, she sank 
back into the old oaken chair on which she sat. A bird never flew the 
air faster, than he toward her. He seated himself on the seat, held 
her gently in his arms, and sprinkled her with water until the color 
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again came to her cheek, and the life into her heart. All this time the 
well was uncovered, and the waters rose — rose — rose, until they sur- 
rounded the castle. Higher and higher did they rise, until at length 
down fell the gates, the stream rushed in, and drowned every living 
thing in the place, and made this very lake we are now sitting by.’ 

‘ And what became of the lady and the pilgrim ? 

‘ Now that is the beautiful moral of the story. They escaped — for 
the oaken chair supported them, and floated them until they came to 
land. All the rest perished, because they wilfully consented to live 
with the giant; but this one lady was kept there against her will. 

‘What happened to them, after all ? 

‘They lived together long and happily. It was the giant’s pride to 
put all his best jewels on whoever kept watch over the well, that all 
persons might pay respect to his wealth; and as this lady had them all 
on her when the castle was swallowed up, she and her husband had 
money enough to last them all the days of their life.’ 

‘Really, you have given, if nota very probable, still a very pleasing 
account of this lake. But what causes this meadow to be so bare, 
while the others round it have such fine crops?’ 

‘Fair and softly, Sir. Do you see that gray rock on the left there, 
with the three pines on its height ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Listen then, to a story about it— unless, indeed, my ccnversation 
tire you.’ 

After assuring Mr. Cronin, who was evidently fishing for a compli- 
ment, that lis story would have quite a contrary effect, he resumed : 

‘Look first,’ said he, ‘at the place, or you won't be able to compre- 
hend the story at once.’ 

The rock rose with a gentle swell in the distance. Its front had a 
precipitous appearance, and was covered with tangled underwood, like 
network. At its base, was a sort of rugged entrance, over which the 
honeysuckle and wild briar had formed a natural arch. Except this, 
truth compels me to say the rock was very common-place. You might 
meet with a hundred such any day in the year, and pass them by with- 
out notice. 

‘We call that rock,’ said he, ‘ by a strange name, from a strange cir- 
cumstance. Upon the top, some hundreds of years ago, there stood a 
castle belonging to the old kings of Muskerry. Some cousin of theirs 
and his family lived in it, and were happy as the day is long. I never 
could find out how it happened, but certainly it did happen, that one 
night, castle, and people, and all suddenly disappeared. I misdoubt 
that there were bad spirits at work. However, it is said that the rock 
opened and swallowed all up, and that the lord and his lady are kept 
there, spell bound, as it were, in the shape of cats. From this, the 
rock is called Corrig-na-cat, or the cat-rock. ’T is a mighty pretty 
derivation. 

‘Surely, whether the castle were swallowed up or no, strange sights 
may be seen, by the light of the harvest moon, about that place. There 
is a little green spot on the brow of the rock, where there is a fairy circle ; 
and it is as sure as the daylight that there has been heard sweet music 
from that.spot by night, and the good people (the fairies) have been 
seen dancing on the green turf, dressed in green and gold, and having 
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beautiful crowns on their heads, and white wands in their hands. 
Faith, Sir, you may smile, but more unlikely things have been. 

‘Well, Sir, my grandfather, although a little given to the drink, was 
as honest a man as ever broke bread, or emptied a glass. It was ona 
summer evening, while he lay in bed, between asleep and awake, that he 
heard a strange, deep voice speak to him. It said: ‘The words of 
fate! _— heed them! Go at midnight to Corrig-na-cat; take with you 
a box of candles, and a hundred fathoms of line. Fasten the line to 
the mouth of the cave, and advance boldly with a pair of candles 
lighted. The line, is that you may roll it up as you come back, and 
not lose your way. Keep to the right hand, mk you ’ll find a large 
room, and two cats in it. There is as much gold in the room inside 
that, as would buy a kingdom; you may take a bag to carry away as 
much of it as you desire. But on your peril, do not touch any thing 
else; your life will not be worth a straw, if you do! 

‘ You may be sure, Sir, that this piece of information astonished my 
grandfather. But he was a sensible man, and just nudged my grand- 
mother, to know if she were awake. She slept, sound as a top; so he 
let her sleep on. He was far too knowing to let her into the secret. 
He thought over all that he had ever heard of Corrig-na-cat; he called 
to mind how his mother had always said that our family were the real 
descendants of the lord and lady that were swallowed up in the rock, 
and he fancied that this was some great oracle that had come down to 
him, in order that he might break the spell that bound them in the rock, 
and bring back the good old times once more. God knows, he thought 
less of the gold he was to take for his own use, than the chance of 
restoring ¢hem to their own natural human forms, and giving them 
back their fine estates. 

‘They say that a warning is worth nothing, if it is not repeated. 
The next night my grandfather heard the same words: he then knew 
that it was no feint, and the night after he went on his mission. 

‘It was pitch dark, and he took his line, and his candles, and a sack 
to bring home the gold, and a flask of stuff that had never been touched 
by the gauger’s rod. When he came to the rock, his heart almost 
failed him; the night was so still that he could hear the beating of his 
heart —thump, thump, thump—against his breast. The bat flew 
about, and the owl looked on him with her great white, flaring eyes; 
but he did not mind. Swallowing all the contents of the flask at once, 
he felt his spirits wonderfully restored, and in he pushed, to the mouth 
of the cave. He fastened his line to one of the bushes at hand, said 
an ave or two, drained the flask, and dashed forward. 

‘The way was as straight as an arrow for about thirty yards, but 
after that, it took as many turnings and twistings as a problem of Eu- 
clid in the sixth book, and branched out into many directions. My 
grandfather followed on to the right, as he had been told, and soon found 
himself at the gateway of an old hall. He pushed open the door, and 
saw that there were doors upon doors, leading off to many a place. 
He still kept to the right, and in a few minutes found himself in a 
state chamber; pillars of white marble supported the roof, and at the 
farthest end, the hall opened into an apartment, through which there 


beamed a soft and beautiful light, like as if it came from a thousand 
shaded lamps. 


VOL. VIII. 4 
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‘Here was the end of his journey. A beautiful carved mantel-piece 
of white marble stood over the fire-place, and on crimson velvet cush- 
ions there lay two beautiful white cats before the fire. Diamonds and 
rubies, emeralds and amethysts, lay on the ground before him in thou- 
sands, and the ceiling and walls were stuck with them in heaps. There 
was no living thing in the room, except my grandfather and the cats. 
The creatures had golden collars, embossed with diamonds, round their 
necks, and to these were fastened long gold chains, which just gave 
them liberty to move round the room, being fastened to the walls at each 
side by golden staples. As he looked at them, they glanced fully upon 
his face, and he thought they watched his very looks. 

‘He passed on to the inner room. The gold lay on the floor like 
wheat in a miller’s store; he filled his sack to the brim with the coin, 
until, although he was the strongest man in the barony, he was scarcely 
able to lift it. As he passed through the room where the cats were, he 
paused for one moment to take a parting glance at the treasures that 
lay around him. There was one golden bit, studded with diamonds, 
and blazing like a lamp, that hung from the ceiling. It was too tempt- 
ing. He forgot the advice not to touch any thing but the gold in the 
inner room, reached out his hand to seize the sparkling prize, when 
one of the cats, who was watching his motions, sprang forward, quick 
as a stroke of lightning, and struck out his right eye with a dash of its 
paw. At the same moment, some invisible hand bore oif the bag of 
gold from his shoulders, as if it were only a bag of feathers. Out went 
the lights, my grandfather was obliged to grope his way out as well as 
he could, cursing his greediness, that would not be content with what 


he had got. He found his way home the next morning with only 
one eye.’ 
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‘Anp do you believe all this?’ 

‘If I don’t,’ said the philomath, ‘ half the country does. To be sure 
as my grandfather was fond of a drop of drink, he might have dreamed 
all this: but then there was his right eye’ wanting. Indeed, there are 
some who say, that he fell over the cliff in a drunken fit, and that his 
eye was scratched out in that way. But, as it would not beseem me to 
make a liar of my grandfather, I stick for his own account. If the 
story is not true, it deserves to be.’ 

In this strange conclusion I quite coincided, and the philomath, proud 
of this display of his legendary lore, proceeded to acquaint me with 
the accredited legend of the meadow next the lake. 1 shall continue 
my endeavor to adhere to the very words of the narrator. 


‘Some thousand years ago — but of course after this lake was 
formed, and the old fairy’s prophecy fulfilled, that the giant would come 
to his death by water — there was a man owned all the fields in the 
Rock Close. He was a farmer, a plain, honest man. Not long after 
the place came to be his, he wondered very much why, although there 
was the same cultivation given to this field as the rest, it never gave 
any crops. He spoke to his herdsman, a mighty knowing man, who 
said that it would be worth while to watch the place, for that although 
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he often saw the blades of grass a foot high at night, all was as closely 
shaven as a bowling-green in the morning. His master, one of the 
old stock of the MacCarthy’s, thought there was reason in what he said, 
so he desired him to watch. 

‘The herdsman did his bidding. The next morning he told MacCar- 
thy that he had hid himself behind an old gateway — you may see it 
there to the left — and at midnight the waters of the lake were mightily 
disturbed; that he saw six cows come out of the lake, and commence 
eating up all the grass, until, by daybreak, there was not a yard of the 
field that they had not made as smooth as the palm of my hand; that 
as the day began to dawn, the cows, having finished their meal, returned 
to the lake, and walked down to the bottom, as quietly as if they were 
on dry land. 

‘To be sure, this was strange news for MacCarthy. He was com- 
pletely at his wits’ end. The herdsman offered to watch again that 
night, and go down to the lake, and make a regular complaint of the 
trespass. He was a little man, but had the heart of a lion. And on 
that same night he went again, and placed himself, this time, behind 
that great stone that lies to your right. The cows came up, as before, 
and cleared the field; they could not go into any other, because there 
were high, quickset hedges, which may be they did not like to take a fly- 
ing leap over. 

‘Just as the last cow was passing by, on her return to the lake, the 
herdsman made a dart at her tail, and took a fast hold of it. The cow 
walked on as if nothing had happened, and the herdsman, still holding 
the tail, followed. 

‘ Down dashed the beast into the waters, but the herdsman still kept 
his grasp. Down they went, deep, deep into the bottom of the lake. Sure 
enough, there was the giant’s castle. A little boy was in the court-yard 
playing with a golden ball. All round the yard were piles of armor — 
spears and helmets, swords and shields — all made of pure gold. In 
dashed the cows, and with them went the herdsman. 

‘Out came a lady, dressed up with jewels and gold, and her eyes as 
bright as the sun-beams on a May morning, or the diamonds that glin- 
ted on her breast. In her hand was a golden milk-pail. Great was 
the cry she gave when she saw the herdsman. I should have said 
that as they were going down, the cow whispered him and said, ‘ For 
the life of you, don’t let go my tail, whatever you see.’ Out rushed a 
whole regiment of soldiers, with their cheeks red as fire, and their 
looks as fierce, as if they were in the heat of battle. ‘ Oh that villain !’ 
said the lady, pointing to the poor herdsman. ‘ Come here!’ shouted the 
dragoons. But the herdsman knew better. ‘Send your master to me,’ 
said he, impudent enough. 

‘Well, they wondered, as well they might, at the fellow’s impudence ; 
but they called out the master. He came, with a crown of gold on his 
head, and purple velvet robes, and a pair of bright copper shoes. ‘I 
demand justice, said the herdsman, ‘for the trespass that your cows 
have committed on the land of the MacCarthy’s; and I seize this cow, 
until the damage be paid.’ 

There was no use in talking: the cow was seized, and they tried to 
tempt the herdsman to surrender her. But he knew better. At last, 


the master of them said, ‘ Take that ball of gold that the child has, and 
leave us the cow.’ 
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‘Hand it over to me,’ said the herdsman. ‘Come for it,’ said they. 
But the herdsman was too cunning for them all. ‘I’ve a touch of the 
rheumatism in my knee,’ said he, ‘and can’t walk.’ With that they 
handed him the ball, and as soon as he saw that it was gold, he put it 
into his waiscoat pocket, and said it was not half enough. 

‘So, they were getting out a grey-hound— one of the blood-hounds 
that the Spaniards took to hunt down the Indians in America — and 
when he saw this, he whispered the cow: ‘ My little cow,’ said he, ‘ go 
home.’ The cow took his advice, and stole backwards through half 
the lake before they missed her. ‘If you take me above ground,’ said 
she, ‘you must never swear in my presence; for the spell is on me, 
and I shall be obliged to return to the lake.’ 

‘Well, to make a long story short, they let the hound slip, and it 
cut through the waters like a dolphin, and just as the cow came to land, 
the dog caught hold ofthe herdsman’s coat, and tore off the skirt. 

‘The herdsman told his master, and gave him the golden ball, which 
Mr. Jeffereys has to this day.* The hound runs round the lake at day. 
break, every first of September, and is to run, year after year, until his 
silver shoes are worn out. The field was not touched by the cows 
again, for their master, below, thought it was not quite so pleasant to 
run the chance of having them taken up for trespass. Never was there 
a field in Munster that gave such crops; sow it or not, there was always 
a barn-full of grain from it. 

‘ The cow, of course, had young ones: it is her breed that we now 
call Kerry cows, those cattle that fetch such prices, small in size, but 
good in substance; and MacCarthy might have made a fortune by her, 
she gave such a power of milk, but that one day, as one of his horses was 
leaping over a high hedge into the field where the cow was, MacCar- 
thy burst out with a rattling oath, and she made one spring into the 
iba and was never heard of more. From that time out, the cows 
again came to the field, and I suppose will continue to come, until 
somebody has the heart to go down and claim for trespass once more. 

‘I forgot, that Mr. Jeffereys tried to drain the lake some time ago, but 
it filled faster than the men could empty it. They might as well think 
to drain the Atlantic with a slop-pail.’ 

‘Very well, indeed, Mr. Cronin. Now answer me one question: 
Do you believe those stories ? 

‘Faith, and that question is a poser. Then I do not believe them 
entirely ; but when I meet with curious gentlemen, I am proud to tell 
them, because they usually invite me to spend the evening with them 
at the Red Cow, on the brow of the hill above there.’ 

‘Which of course I now do.’ 

Tom proved an entertaining companion, and appeared to have a ten 
Kerry-man power of drinking whiskey-punch, over which he became 
quite eloquent, chiefly in praise of his own endowments. I parted from 


him at the ‘sma’ hours’ in the morning, and have since heard that he 
died about two years ago.t 


* There is really such a ball, concerning which strange stories are told. 

+ The writer may as well state, that the above legends have been written with a view 
of showing how easily, without spelling a word wrong, the English of an Irish peasant 
may be conveyed tothe reader. It has frequently struck him that this peculiar mode of 
speaking might be represented by the idiom and characteristic expression, even more 
succes: st than by an attempt —so often a failure—to make the brogue represent 
the originality and humour of the peasantry of his birth-land. 
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LINES 


TO A PORTRAIT OF A ROMAN GIRL: BY F. ALEXANDER. 


Txose deep, deep, fervent eyes, whose gaze intense 
Is fixed on vacancy — that youthful brow, 
Where thoughts of pain are gathering even now, 

And long have gather’d, ’till the very sense 

Of thought is agony — that ripe full mouth, 

Scarce open, and the long distracted air 
On thy sweet face — all tell how sullen care 
Hath marr’d thee, daughter of the sunny South! 
Say, dost thou miss thy lover’s hand among 
hose rich brown tresses, that the winds of Heaven 
Play with so rudely? Hath the false one given 

His cold heart to another? Hath he flung 

Away that fiéry heart of thine, that swells 
And burns within that full and glowing breast, 
Where never more sweet peace, nor tranquil rest 

Shall cleanse the fount of its embittered wells! 


No legend speaks the story of thy days; 

Yet there is that inwrought upon thy brow, 
Which far more eloquent than words avow, 

All the long anguish of thy soul betrays. 

Alas, the tale it tells! For blighted youth — 
Heart crush’d — hope lost — life wasted — all things gone, 
But the deep sense of wretchedness alone, 

Impictured here to tell the living truth — 

Say the hard world hath been too hard with thee, 

h, fitting emblem of Rome’s crumbled wall, 
In ruins still most beautiful! And all 
Look sadly on thee, and sigh, ‘ Misery !’* 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. 





NUMBER ONE. 





‘Txere is perhaps no region of the world where there is such an amiable docility in 
imitating every thing that is either praised, or imported from abroad, as in the United 
States. Wecertainly approach as nearly as animal can come to vegetable life, to the 
species called squashes, which are said to become pumpkins, by being planted in the 
same bed, and moreover to impair in no small degree the flavor of melons, by virtue of 
propinquity. We seem to have exhausted our independence in resisting the Stamp 
Act, for we receive every other stamp with the most exemplary submission.’ 


PAULDING. 


To acalm and unprejudiced observer, the society of our cities pre- 
sents rather a singular appearance. From the highest to the lowest 
grade, it is ina state of effervescence. The struggle for place and pre- 
cedence — the fancied superiority of one class over another —their mu- 
tual jealousies, their groundless distinctions, and the insane grasping for 
that wealth which will enable them to eclipse or rival their neigh- 
bors—these are the passions that agitate the heart of society, and 
whose effects are felt through all its members. In our political rela- 
tions, we have one unerring standard by which to judge of our own 
station as well as that of others, that ‘all men are born free and equal.’ 
To maintain this truth, our fathers ‘ resisted unto blood ; and to see how 





* The expression of the face in this picture is such, that the artist has bestowed upon 
it the name of ‘ Misery.’ 
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gloriously they have established it, we need only to look abroad over 
our bright and prosperous country —the land of liberty and equal 
rights. In our government, all is order, beauty, and harmony; but in 
our social system, we are still whirling in the vortex of revolution. It 
is true, we are no longer the oppressed subjects of a foreign king and 
parliament; our bodies indeed are free, but we have voluntarily sur- 
rendered our minds to the bondage of European usages, and European 
opinions. Our houses, our equipages, our dress, our conventional rules, 
our attempted divisions of rank, are all copied after what is seen and 
practised abroad. We are not satisfied to appear in the true glory of 
the American character — its republican simplicity and independence — 
but we hanker after the ‘leeks and onions of Egypt. Asa people, we 
have vanity — inordinate vanity. Like Goldsmith’s personage, who, 
not content with his fame as an author, tried to rival the tricks of a 
mountebank, of whose applauses he was jealous, so we are not contented 
with our birth-right, as noble and independent freemen, but we must 
servilely strive to be thought equal to Europeans, in luxury and false 
refinement. It is this that exposes us to the ridicule of foreign tourists, 
and renders us so morbidly sensitive under their gross caricaturing. 
Were we to respect ourselves as we ought, their satire would fall as 
harmless, and their criticism appear as futile, as that of one who would 
find fault with a noble structure, because its surface was not polished, 
like the slab of a pier table. Itis true there are follies among us, egre- 
gious follies, that are sufficient to excite the lash of the satirist, the smile 
of the philosopher, and the anxiety ofthe patriot. Fearful of wounding 
the self-love of our countrymen, we pass them by unnoticed; and we 
are only brought to a consciousness of their existence, when we see 
them exaggerated and caricatured by some hireling scribe, who is re- 
munerated in proportion to his success in hiding our glorious privileges 
as freemen from the European populace, by blazoning forth the weak- 
nesses and faults that still enslave the fashionable society of our cities. 
Our government, in all its fair proportions, its chaste simplicity, its 
noble architecture, stands on an eminence, in the sight of all the world. 
And the people of all nations are beginning to turn their eyes hither- 
ward, and to desire it for a habitation. It is founded upon the rock of 
human rights, it is safe from the attacks of outward assailants, and if it 
fall, it will be owing to the folly or turpitude of those who dwell within 
the walls. Let us examine ourselves, let us look into our society, and 
see if there be not imported customs and manners among us, that tend 
to undermine the very foundation stone of our liberties. What will be 
the effect of this ‘eles exclusiveness between fellow-countrymen — 
this fearful increase of luxury and display —this idolatrous worship of 
foreign customs — this burning thirst for gain — that is consuming the 
honor and the integrity of our citizens? Alas, alas! we truly have 
departed from that republican simplicity which should characterize our 
social as well as our political institutions. In this simplicity consists 
our glory and our strength: and, thanks be to God! we have yet a host 
who have not ‘ bowed the knee to Baal’ — men who are worthy of the 
name — whose characters and whose principles show the elevated stand 


that man may attain when ‘ liberty and equality’ is his watch-word and 
his birth-right. G. 
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SCENES 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOUTH-WEST.’ 


AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SON — A CATASTROPHE— REMORSE. 


‘Tue love or hatred of brothers and sisters is more intense than the love or hatred 
existing between any other persons of the same sexes. Probably nothing so frequently 
causes divisions between those whom nature has blessed with the holy relationship of 
brother and sister, perhaps that it may be the depository of pure affection, as an unequal 


distribution of the affection of parents.’ . More. 

* ACHILLE!’ 

The young aspirant started from the contemplation of scenes of 
triumph and empire, carnage and blood — the last too soon to be real- 
ized — and beheld his father standing by his side, who had entered the 
library, and approached him unperceived. Seating himself in the 
recess of the window, he motioned his son to a chair, placed opposite to 
his own. The bearing of the veteran exile was at all times in the 
highest degree dignified and imposing. His was the brow, eye, and 
presence to command respect and receive homage. 

The affection of Achille toward his father was not unmingled with 
sentiments of fear. But he was the only being before whom the proud 
eye of the boy quailed. 

‘ That his father loved him, he had never doubted. He knew that 
he was proud of him, ‘his noble, fearless boy,’ as he would term him, 
while parting his dark clustering locks from his handsome forehead, 
after he had performed some daring feat of boyhood. But when he 
spoke to Henri, the gratified and proud expression of his eyes softened 
under the influence of a milder feeling, and his smile would fade into 
a sweet but melancholy expression ; nor would Achille have exchanged 
his inspiring language to him, ‘ his darling boy!’ for the kind tone, and 
manner he involuntarily assumed when he would say, ‘ Henri, my be- 
loved child, come and amuse me with your prattle!’ —nor would the 
tearful eye, as he gazed down into the upturned face of the amiable boy, 
have pleased his wild spirit like the enkindling glance of that admiring 
eye, when turned upon him in paternal pride. Achille translated his 
glance of pride into an expression of love, and sympathized with one 
so evidently regarded with an air of sorrow, if not pity, as his brother. 
If he gave the subject a moment’s reflection, it resulted in the flattering 
conviction that he himself was the favorite son. 

But on the morning which introduces him to our notice, he had to 
learn too painfully, that Henri was the favourite child of the old sol- 
dier’s affection, and that so far from loving him but a little less, he 
loved him not. That look of affection which he had translated as an 
expression of compassion for the gentler nature of his brother, he had to 
learn was an expression of the intensest parental affection. In his brother, 
his father worshipped the image of his departed wife, and all his affec- 
tion for her, which the cold hand of death had withered in its beauty 
and bloom, was renewed in his beloved Henri. He was doubly loved — 
for his mother and for himself — and there remained for Achille, so the 


sensitive and high spirited boy learned that day, no place in the affec- 
tions of his sole surviving parent. 
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His father being seated, addressed him: 

‘Achille, you are now of an age to enter the university, for admis- 
sion to which the nature and extent of your studies eminently qualify 
you. Ina few days the annual examination of candidates will take 
place, and in the interval you can select and arrange a library for your 
room, and collect what other conveniences you may require. You will 
leave in the first packet that passes down the river.’ 

This was a delightful announcement to the subject of it, and not 
wholly unexpected. To the university, that world in miniature, he 
had long looked forward with pleasurable anticipations. It was a field 
of action, at least, and he panted to enter upon it. 

The two brothers had both prepared for admission into the same 
class, and he inquired if Henri was to accompany him. 

‘He is not,’ replied the father, coldly and firmly. 

‘He is certainly prepared, Sir!’ 

‘Undoubtedly! But I have decided that he is to be my companion 
to Europe this season, as I fear his delicate constitution will not admit 
of his confining himself at present to sedentary pursuits.’ 

‘I was anticipating that happiness for myself, replied Achille, cha- 
grined at his father’s preference for his brother, so unexpectedly mani- 
fested, not only by the words he uttered, but by his tone and manner. 
He had long known his intention to visit his native land, and expected 
to accompany him, although his expectations were founded rather on 
his own wishes, than any encouragement he had received from his 

arent. 
. Now that he learned his intention of taking Henri, instead of him- 
self, he felt keenly the preference; and the coldness, if not severity, of 
manner he assumed in communicating his determination, offended his 
pride, whilst his decided partiality for his brother wounded his self-love. 
The old soldier was a man of few words, and his son was well aware, 
that, his resolution once formed, he was unbending. He knew that his 
brother was to go, and that he was to remain; and with a bitter and 
wounded spirit he turned his darkening brow from the penetrating gaze 
of his father, and looked forth upon the beautiful scene which lay out- 
spread beneath the windows of the library. 

A closing door roused him from his a and sinful reverie, and 
turning, he found himself once more alone! No— not quite alone! 
An evil spirit — Jealousy! pregnant with dark thoughts and evil ima- 
ginings, was hiscompanion. A long hour passed away, during which 
his first fierce conflict with his hitherto slumbering passions took place. 
The first suspicion that his brother was best loved, then entered his 
thoughts. Once admitted, it undermined, by its subtle logic, the better 
feelings of his heart. Doubts were strengthened to confirmations, sus- 
— magnified to certainties, in the rapid and prejudiced retrospect 

e took of his father’s bearing towards his brother and himself, from 
the earliest period of his recollection. 

But an hour — one short, but momentous hour — for then was fixed 
the lever which moved the world of passions within him, with all their 
evil consequences — had expired, and the canker-worm of hatred, with its 
venomous fangs, was gnawing at the last slender fibre that bound him 
to his brother, when the hall door was thrown open, and the unsuspect- 
ing and innocent subject of his dark meditations bounded into the room, 
holding in his extended hand a gemmed locket. 
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‘See, brother, see!’ he exclaimed, in a loud and delighted tone, ‘ see 
what my dear father has presented me as a birth-day’s gift!’ 

Achille raised his eyes and fixed them upon the sparkling locket 
which enclosed the miniature of an exceedingly beautiful female, with 
a form, cheek, and eye, radiant with feminine loveliness. 

He recognised the portrait of their mother, which till that moment 
had ever been worn, as the holy pilgrim wears the sacred cross, next 
to the heart of his father. So dearly treasured had that sacred me- 
mento of his departed wife ever been, that he never was permitted to 
remove it from the mourning ribbon by which it was dependent from 
his neck. Now, he saw the cherished relic in the possession of his 
brother, a gift from him. His lip curled, and his dark eye became 
darker still at this stronger confirmation of his father’s pastiality, yet he 
neither spoke nor betrayed his feelings by any visible emotion; but the 
fires within his breast raged deeper still. Like pent-up flames, his pas- 
sions gained vigour by the very efforts made to smother them. 

For the first time in his life he looked-upon Henri coldly, and with- 
out a smile of tenderness. He felt indeed, although his lips moved not 
with the biting words that rose to them, that the poison of his heart 
must have been communicated to his eyes; for, as his brother caught 
their unwonted expression, he suddenly checked himself, and the gay 
tones of his voice sunk subdued to a strange whisper, as he faintly in- 
quired, at the same time placing his delicate hand upon his shoulder, ‘ if 
he were ill? 

‘No! he replied, with an involuntary sternness that startled even 
himself. 

The next moment he would have given worlds to recall that fatal 
monosyllable, and pronounce it over again, more gently; but it was 
too late. The sensitive boy recoiled as though he had encountered the 
eye of a basilisk; his forehead changed to a deadly hue, the blood fled 
from his cheeks, and he seemed about to sink upon the floor; but, sud- 
denly recovering himself, he laughed, and the rich blood came back 
again, and his eye glanced brightly as he exclaimed, but half-assured: 

‘Brother, you did but try to frighten me — you were not, in earnest, 
angry with me? 

His heart melted for a moment at this affectionate appeal, but with a 
strange perverseness he steeled it to insensibility. 

‘Leave me to myself” he roughly replied, ‘1 am not in the humour 
to be trifled with.’ 

Mysterious inconsistency of will and action! He would have given 
his right hand, or plucked out his right eye, to have recalled the first 
angry word he uttered. In his own mind he did not will to speak thus 
harshly ; yet, by asingular but frequent anomaly, his words and man- 
ner were directly in opposition to his will. The first word spoken in 
an angry mood, bowel: out a broad pathway for legions. 

As he uttered his last words, the tears gushed into Henri’s eyes, and 

ielding to the influence of affection, he sprang forward and threw 
himself into his elder and beloved brother’s arms, wept aloud, and sob- 
bed out amidst his tears, 

‘Brother! Achille! wherein has Henri offended you? 

An evil spirit now seemed indeed to have taken possession of him. 
With angry violence he thrust Henri from his embrace, while a curse 
VOL. VIII. 
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sprang to his lips. The poor youth tottered and reeled, fell forward, 
striking his forehead, as he fell, violently against a marble pedestal upon 
which stood an alabaster statue of the Madonna, and the warm blood 
spouted from his gashed temples over the cold, white robes of the 
image. 

ir was a spectacle of horror! —and the guilty being gazed wildly 
upon his prostrate brother, and thought of Abel and his murderer ; 
upon the red-sprinkled image, and laughed, ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ as ma- 
niacs laugh, at the fitness of his first offering —a mangled brother — 
at the shrine of the virgin mother. 

The momentary but terrific spell upon his reason passed away ; and 
throwing himself upon the senseless boy, he attempted to stop the ebbing 
current of life as it trickled in a small red stream down his pale forehead, 
steeping his auburn curls in gore, at the same time, calling loudly and 
madly for assistance. 

His father, followed by the servants, rushed into the library. 

‘Help Sir, my brother is dying!’ he cried wildly. 

The old man sprang forward and caught his bleeding child in his 
arms. His practised eye at once comprehended the extent of the injury 
he had sustained. He had received a deep cut in the shape of a cres- 
cent over the left eyebrow, yet not severe enough to endanger life. 
The free flow of the blood soon restored him to his senses, and open- 
ing his eyes, as his father, with a tender hand, staunched the bubbling 
blood, he fixed them upon his brother with an expression that eloquently 
spoke forgiveness. 

‘God pity me!’ exclainied the repentant and now broken-spirited 
boy ; for that look went to his heart: and burying his face in his hands, 
he precipitately left the room. 

The long and bitter hours of grief, remorse and shame, he suffered 
in the solitude of his own room, no tongue but his who has felt like 
him, can utter. He experienced sentiments of hatred for himself, a 
loathing and detestation that tempted him to put a period at once to his 
own existence. When he recalled the reproving yet forgiving look of 
his suffering and magnanimous brother, he felt degraded in his own 
eyes, fallen, lowly fallen, in his own self-esteem. That he must be in 
his brother’s he was painfully aware, and for the first time he felt that 
the gentle-natured Henri was his superior. 
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A STUDENT—THE RETURN—GERTRUDE LANGUEVILLE—LOVE. 


‘Pace the lever of Archimedes i the hands of love, and he will find the point on 
which to rest it. Perhaps love has caused more evil than ambition. Let us search 
from the cot of the humblest villager to the tent of Mark Antony, and we shall find it 
has been the pivot upon which some of the most affecting domestic, and many of the 
greatest historical, events have turned. Doubtless, that love which is elicited at the first 
sight of the object, is the most legitimate, the purest, and the most enduring.’ 


ANONYMovus. 
Day closed in night, and night opened into morning, for many long 
and tedious weeks, and still the old soldier sat by the bed-side of his 
wounded child. 
The generous boy, too honorable to prevaricate, yet too forgiving 
and fond of his brother to expose all the truth, had told him that he had 
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fallen against the pedestal, but not that Achille had thrust him 
against it. 

Their father never knew the agency of Achille in the accident; yet, 
bearing testimony to the truth of the maxim, that suspicion is the hand- 
maiden of guilt, Achille suspected that he was informed of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the act. This suspicion, giving its own 
tinge to the medium through which he viewed and commented upon 
his father’s deportment toward him after the accident, led him to con- 
clusions as unjust as they were unmerited by his parent. Acting from 
these conclusions, he shunned his society, and never entered his presence 
but with a sullen air of defiance. 

Occasionally he visited the chamber of his brother, when, in answer 
to his frequent inquiries of the nurse, he learned that he slept; and 
pressing the fevered hand, or kissing the cheek of the sleeping sufferer, 
he would watch over him with the tenderness of a mother till the rest, 
less motions of the invalid, indicating the termination of his slumbersy 
or the heavy footsteps of his father ascending the stair-way in the hall, 
warned him to return to the seclusion of his own room, or the deeper 
solitudes of the forests. 

A few months passed away, during which Achille became a student 
within the walls of a university not far from his paternal home; while 
his brother, entirely recovered, accompanied his parent on his transat- 
lantic voyage. 

The period of Achille’s residence at the university afforded no inci- 
dents which exerted any influence over his subsequent years. It glided 
away pleasantly and rapidly. He was known by the os as one, 
who, never in his study, or aconsumer of midnight oil, yet always pre- 
eee for the recitation room ; and by his fellows, as a young man of vio- 

ent passions, honorable feelings, chivalrous in points of honor, a warm 
friend, and magnanimous enemy. Often violent and head-strong in 
his actions, he was just and equitable in his intercouse with those 
around him. With a love for hilarity and Tuscan pleasures, he 
never descended to mingle in the low debauches and nightly sallies, 
which, from time immemorial, have characterized the varieties of col- 
lege life. 

At the early age of nineteen, he received its honors, and bidding 
adieu to the classic walls within which he had passed so many happy 
hours—the happiest of his life—he proceeded to an adjacent port, 
where he expected his father to disembark, on his return from his loan 
residence abroad. 

The little green coasting packet — in that early day, when steam 
navigation had not sensi those teachers of patience to domestic 
voyagers, the sloop and schooner — had passed up the river the pre- 
vious evening. He crossed to the opposite shore, in a broad flat 
wherry, whose representative, in the shape of a neatly painted horse- 
boat, propelled by the Ixion-like labor of a blind Rosmante, may still 
be seen plying frequently between the opposite shores. 

The sun had just set in a sea of gold and crimson, and a rich mel- 
low light hung like a veil of transparent gauze over land and water, 
when, after winding round one of the graceful bends of the romantic 
Kennebec, and ascending an abrupt and rocky eminence, up which the 
road wound, the beautiful and wooded glen, with the turretted chimnies 
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of his paternal roof appeared, lifting themselves above the oaks, in the 
midst of which it stood. Reining in his horse upon the brow of the hill, 
he gazed down upon the lovely scene, with its sweeping river, relieved 
by a little vessel at anchor upon its black glassy flood — its surround- 
ing hills, its venerable oaks, and serpentine walks — with a thoughtful 
eye. 

Gradually as he gazed, the scene before him faded into indistinctness, 
in the approaching twilight, and the young moon had launched her 
silver barque upon the western sky —a timid sailor, venturing each night, 
farther and farther up into the heavens, and spreading her shining sail 
broader and broader as she gains confidence from temerity — before the 
young horseman shook off the spell which had rendered him indifferent 
to external objects —a spell, whose workings, to judge from the knitted 
brow, compressed lips, and pale cheeks, were of no pleasant nature. 


e’: will not attempt to analyze his thoughts; he dared not do it him- 


elf—nor will we. Spurring his restless horse down the precipice 
before him, as he perceived the shades of night thickly gathering, he 
soon gained the winding avenue leading to his paternal dwelling. 

Nearly four years had elapsed, and its halls had echoed to the fall of 
no familiar footstep. During that period, he had never visited it but 
once, when scenes and events he would fain forget were too vividly 
revived, and he shunned a second time to recall such unwelcome 
associations. 

Now, as he rode forward, the retrospection of the past was clouded 
by a reminiscence that weighed depressingly upon his spirits. Enter- 
ing the bridle-path which led to the dwelling, he slackened his rein and 
moved slowly onward, musing upon the approaching interview with 
his long absent parent and brother, when the sudden glare of a light 
flashed from one of the windows of the library full upon his face, and 
roused him from his meditations. 

Dismounting at the spacious gate-way, he traversed the broad gravel- 
led walk to the house, with a rapid step, anxious to hasten the meeting, 
which his heart foreboded would be tinged with both pleasure and pain. 
He had placed his foot upon the first step, to ascend the portico, when the 
apparition of a graceful female figure, gliding past the brightly-illu- 
mined window, stayed his ascent, while emotions of surprise and curio- 
sity usurped for the moment every other feeling. 

‘Who can she be?’ was his mental interrogation, as her retreating 
figure disappeared. But he had no time for conjectures, for the old 
gray-headed gardener, Phillipe, who had followed his exiled master 
through all his fortunes, recognised him as he was taking his evening 
round about the grounds, and by a loud exclamation of joy intimated 
his arrival tothe whole household. The next moment he stood in the 
presence of his father and brother! 

We will briefly pass over the interview between them. By the for- 
mer, his reception was dignified and condescending ; yet there was an 
absence of affection in his manner, as he received his congratulations, im- 
perceptible to an ordinary observer, but to which the lively feelings of 
the young man were keenly sensitive —a cold politeness in his look 
and tone, such as a father should not wear to greet a long absent son. 

And such was the proud spirit of Achille, that he assumed a bearing of 
hauteur and distant respect, which measured his parent’s coldness. 
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Henri, whose slight form and girlish beauty were lost in a manlier 
elegance of person, met him as brother should meet brother — frankly, 
affectionately, and ardently. Achille returned his embrace as cordially 
and sincerely as it was bestowed; but a cold chill curdled the blood in 
his veins, as unfolding him from his arms, the purple scar glaring, 
half-hid by his flowing hair, upon his beautiful forehead, caught his 
eye. 

_— and weeks glided by, and Achille loved ! 

M. Langueville, a distinguished Frenchman, his maternal uncle, and 
the only brother of his mother, had married an American lady of emi- 
nent beauty, and princely fortune. They both died within a short pe- 
riod of each other, leaving an only daughter, appointing his father the 
guardian both of her person and inheritance. To receive this trust, 
was the object of his visit to Europe; and on his return, his ward ac- 
companied him to make her uncle’s mansion her future home. 

The lovely vision of the library was thiscousin. Gertrude ee 
ville, at the period of our tale, was a noble creature, with a form o 
faultless symmetry, voluptuously rounded, and just developing into wo- 
manhood —a rich bud bursting into a full-blown rose. 

Neither too tall nor too short, her figure was of that indefinite size 
which a graceful poet has termed ‘beautifully less.’ In her manner she 
combined the dignity of a woman with the naturalness and infantile 
grace of a wayward child. The infinite delicacy of her chiselled fea- 
tures, and the finely turned contour of her expressive head, were un- 
surpassed. 

Just turned sixteen, she knew the power to charm, while she seemed 
not to use it, as, with the bewitching grace of a girl and the refinement 
of a woman, she enchained the admiration of those around her, while 
they bent forward to listen to the rich, harp-like tones of her voice in 
conversation. Her eyes were of the mildest blue of heaven — the in- 
dices of a pure and faultless mind. They spoke of a spirit mild and 
gentle; yet her lofty forehead told that fe a spirit proud and high 
slumbered within their gentle radiance. Intellectual, she was both ro- 
mantic and imaginative. Few of her sex were gifted with a mind of 
higher order, or more accurately cultivated. 

Obedient to the waywardness and contrarieties of her character, she 
was at one moment a Hebe, charming by her grace and vivacity, height- 
ened by the sparkling expression of her eloquent eyes and beaming face, 
upon which every thought brilliantly played, like the reflection of a 
sunny landscape upon a shadowed lake, mantling it with a richer 
beauty — or, now a Minerva, commanding admiration and esteem by her 
originality of thought, and the lofty character of her mind. 

Achille admired — loved — worshipped her ! 

We will not linger over the recital of his first meeting with this 
charming girl, and the wild impassioned progress of his love. With 


the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, it merged every passion in it itself, 
absorbing all the faculties of his soul. 


His love was unrequited. 
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4 MORNING EXCURSION — SCENE ON THE ICE — AN ESCAPE — LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


* Your true lover is a monopolizer. He must himself receive all favors and do all 
favors. He can bear no participator. He will sooner forgive acts of indignity against 
himself, than the man who steps between him and his mistress’ danger. If he cannot 
aid her himself, he would rather lose her than that another should boast of the honor. 
If I wished to make him my enemy, I would save his mistress’ life.’ Brown. 


SPRING was just opening in that enlivening and rapid manner pecu- 
liar to northern latitudes, when Achille and his brother accompanied 
their cousin on a morning excursion along the beautiful shores of the 
river. The earth was clothed with the mantle of green and gray, 
which young Spring loves to throw around her, and the morning was 
bright and warm for the season, as if June had usurped the wand of 
rude and blustering March. 

They had reined in their horses on the verge of a lofty cliff over- 


@ hanging the river, and remained gazing upon its icy surface, which, as 


far as the eye could reach, north and south, presented one vast plain of 
chrystal. The lateness of the season rendered it imprudent to venture 
upon it, although, except in its soft, white appearance, under the warm 
sun, it presented no indication of weakness. Gertrude, excited by the 
gay canter along the cliff, and in unusually high spirits, aaa gal- 
loping across the river, which, during the winter they had frequently 
done, and ascend a hill on the opposite side, from whose summit there 
was an extensive prospect she had repeatedly admired. 

‘By no means, Gertrude,’ exclaimed Achille, ‘it would be rashness 
to attempt it.’ 

‘I think not, cousin,’ she replied, with that love of opposition which 
is the prescriptive right of the sex. ‘It is evidently very firm; only 
three days ago, I saw several horsemen passing down the river at a 
hand allie? 

‘But you forget the warmth of the sun, Gertrude ? 

‘ Not enough to affect this solid mass before us,’ she replied; ‘at all 
events, [ can but try it.’ ‘ 

So, slightly shaking her bridle, she cantered down the smooth road 
to the foot of the cliff, rapidly followed by the brothers. 

‘Do not venture upon the ice, cousin Gertrude, I beseech,’ mildly 
remonstrated Achille, when they gained the beach ; ‘ you will certainly 
endanger your life !’ 

‘How very pathetic and careful, cousin of mine,’ she replied, with 
a playful, yet half-vexing air; ‘if you really think there is so much 
danger, we will excuse your attendance. I am fearlessas to the result, 
and quite confident that the ice will bear Léon and me. See, now,’ 
added she, as her beautiful jennet bounded forward, on hearing his 
name, ‘Léon is more obedient to fayre ladies’ commands than their 
sworn squires ;’ and her fine eyes glanced mischievously as she spoke. 

This badinage touched Achille, who was sensitively alive to ridicule, 
especially from the lips of the lady of his love. Biting his lips to sup- 
press his feeling, he calmly observed, ‘I regard not myself, Gertrude ; 
it is for you I speak. If you are resolved to go, I shall certainly ac- 
company you, although the greater the weight, the more imminent will 
be the danger.’ 

‘So will Henri, will you not, Henri?’ she said, half-assuredly, half- 
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inquiringly ; and a sweet smile, such as maidens love to bestow on their 
favored swains, dwelt, while she spoke, upon her pretty lips, and man- 
tled her cheeks with a scarcely perceptible shade of crimson. 

Henri, who had remained silent during this brief colloquy, though 
always close to his cousin’s rein, replied : 

‘ Certainly, Gertrude, although I think with brother, that there is a 
spice of temerity in the attempt. Allow me to dis— 

‘ Allons then,’ she gaily cried, placing her gloved finger upon her 
cousin’s mouth, and exciting the spirited animal upon which she was 
mounted to spring forward on to the crumbling verge of the ice. 

Achille buried his spurs in the sides of his horse, and, in one bound, 
was the next moment at the head of her palfrey and dismounted — with 
the rein in his grasp. 

‘For God’s sake, Gertrude, stop! — you must not venture so rashly,’ 
he cried, with energy ; ‘do not go, I beg of you!’ 

‘Loose my rein, Achille, and don’t be so earnest about a mere trifle,’ 
she said, hastily. 

‘Nay, cousin,’ said Achille, in a softer tone, ‘the life of Gertrude 
can be —’ 

‘Now don’t be sentimental, cousin Achille, she laughingly inter- 
rupted, ‘do be just good enough to free Léon’s head. See how impa- 
tient he is!’ 

‘ Do, cousin, allow me to plead !’ 

‘No, no, you know how I hate pleading ; and, without replying far- 
ther, she dexterously extricated her bridle from his grasp, touched her 
impatient horse smartly with the whip, and gaily crying, ‘Sawve qui 
peut, sprang forward like an arrow. 

‘Achille! your horse!’ exclaimed Henri. ‘ Mad girl, she is lost!’ 
he added, and spurring after her, was in an instant galloping by her 
side. Achille turned on the instant to vault into his saddle, and beheld 
his horse, which he had left unsecured on dismounting, coursing, 
with his mane flowing, and the stirrups wildly flying, at full speed 
on his way homeward. 

‘Holy devil!’ ejaculated he, through his clenched teeth, at the same 
time uttering a malediction upon the flying animal; then turning to 
look after the rash girl, he scarcely forbore repeating it, as he saw her 
with his brother at her side, cantering over the brittle and transparent 
surface of the river. 

They were more than half-way to the opposite shore, when a loud 
report, deadened like the subterranean discharge of cannon, or the first 
rumbling of an earthquake, struck his ears, accompanied by a white 
streak flashing like lightning along the surface of the ice, from shore 
to shore. 

‘God of heaven!’ he exclaimed, uttering a cry of horror, as he saw 
the vast field of ice shivered along its whole extent. Witha loud voice 
he shouted for them to return for their lives. Yet they heard him not, 
although now evidently aware of their danger; for they increased the 
speed of their horses, and made for the opposite shore, to which they 
were nearest, as the only chance for safety. 

Suddenly, sharp reports, in rapid succession, like the near explosion 
of musketry, reverberated along the ice, which began to swell and 
heave like the surface of the ocean inacalm. Save the agitation on 
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the river, all else was still. The skies wore the pure blue of spring, 
the winds were hushed, the air was close and sultry, and a deep silence, 
like that of night, reigned over nature. 

A wild cry of terror suddenly reached his ears, fearfully breaking 
the stillness of the morning. His heart echoed the cry, but his arm 
could bring no aid. The adventurers had diminished their furious 
speed, and were hovering on the verge of a yawning chasm, which had 
suddenly opened before them. ‘To advance was destruction ; to retrace 
their way equally threatening. There was a moment's hesitancy, 
Achille observed from the summit of a pyramid of ice, which had been 
thrown upon the beach, and then he saw them turn their horses’ heads, 
and, with a rapid flight, seek, over the moving, unsteady surface of the 
heaving flood, the shore they had left. 

Onward they flew, like the wind. The laboring ice shivered and 
groaned in their rear, heaving itself in huge masses of wild and fantas- 
tic shapes into the air behind them. Near the shore, toward which 
they were now directing their fearful course, the ice had yet remained 
firm. But, as they advanced, it groaned, heaved, and rose in vast piles 
in their path, while a yawning chasm gaped wide before them. Loudly 
and despairingly Achille shouted, as he indicated with his riding-whip 
the surer way of escape from this chasm, which was momently enlar- 
ging; otherwise he could render them no assistance. 

They saw their danger, but too late. Their impetus was too power- 
ful to be resisted by the slight fingers of the maiden, as she drew in her 
reins with painful and terrified exertion, and her horse dashed in 
among the broken and heaving masses of ice, as they were agitated by 
the swelling current, and hurled, crashing and grinding with a loud 
noise, against each other. A wild cry pierced the ears of the paralyzed 
Achille, and horse and rider disappeared beneath the terrific surface. 

Henri, who with a stronger arm had reined in his fiéry animal, no 
sooner witnessed the fearful plunge, than, springing from his horse, he 
flew to the verge from which she had leaped, and for an instant gazed 
down into the cold, black flood, which had closed like a pall over the 
lovely girl. The next moment the deep waters received his descending 
form into their bosom! 

A moment of intense suffering, during which Achille’s heart distended 
almost to bursting, passed, and the waters were agitated, and the head 
of her favorite Léon came to the surface. The affrighted animal 
glaring around, his dilated eyes intelligent with almost human expres- 
sion, uttered a loud and terrific scream, and pawing with his fore-feet 
upon the cakes of ice floating near him, made several violent and inef- 
fectual attempts, with the exercise of extraordinary muscular exertion, to 
draw himself upon them; while the big veins swelled and started out 
in bold relief from his glossy hide, his nostrils expanded and gushed 
forth blood upon the white ice, and audible groans came from his burst- 
ing chest. 

In vain were the tremendous and sublime efforts of the noble animal ; 
his strength gradually failed, and he could at last retain his hold only 
with one hoof upon the crumbling verge: that at last fell into the water. 
The dying steed gave an appalling cry, which the other horse, who 
stood gazing on him with a look of sympathy, repeated, and the shores 
caught up and réechoed from cliff to cliff, till it died away in the dis- 
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tance, like the wailing notes of suffering fiends. Then, rolling his 
large eyes round in terror and despair, he sunk from the sight of the 
horror-stricken Achille. 

‘She is lost, lost, lost!’ he exclaimed, mentally imprecating his situ- 
ation, which rendered it impossible for him to assist her. 

Vast cakes of ice, between the elevation upon which he stood and 
the place where they had disappeared, constantly rolled by, tossed and 
whirled, like egg shells, tumultuously upon the fierce torrent. Con- 
scious of his total inability to afford the least aid, he stood gazing like 
a riveted statue upon the dark sepulchre which had entombed the only 
being he loved. 

‘Merciful Providence, I thank thee!’ he exclaimed, dropping impul- 
sively upon one knee, with clasped and uplifted hands, as he saw ap- 
pear above the water, far below the spot where Léon sunk, one after 
another, the heads of his cousin and brother. She was lifeless in his 
arms, her luxuriant tresses floating upon the waves, her beautiful head 
pillowed upon his shoulder! 

With a cry of joy he sprang forward to the point toward which he 
was swimming among the floating ice with his lovely burden. Henri 
was a bold and experienced swimmer. In boyhood it was the only 
amusement in which | he delighted or fearlessly engaged. Achille stood 
upon the utmost verge of the ice, and cast his riding cloak out upon the 
water, retaining the tassel that he might draw them, now almost ex- 
hausted, to the shore. 

‘No, brother, said Henri faintly, yet firmly. And a triumphant 
smile lighted his pale cheek as he declined the proffered aid. Ina 
moment afterward he laid the fair girl upon the bank — the preserver 
of her life! 

Achille cursed in his heart the fortune that had blessed his brother. 
When as he swam with her, he saw her marble cheek reposing against 
his, his arm encircling her waist. 

‘Would to God, he muttered, in the dark chambers of his bosom, 
‘that she had made the cold waters her tomb, rather than be saved thus! 
But no, no, too blessed a death for that proud boy to die. His death shall 
be less sacred.’ 

His lip curled bitterly as he spoke, and his blood fired with the dark 
thoughts his new-born hatred and revenge called up. The passions 
which had slumbered for years were once more roused within him, 
hydra-headed and terrible. 

Like a superior being, his brother gently laid the breathless form of 
his cousin upon the bank. Achille gazed upon them both for an instant 
in silence, and while he gazed, felt his bosom torn with conflicting emo- 
tions of love and hatred. 

As he bent over the lifeless girl, chafing her slender fingers and 
srowy arm, he half breathed the wish that she might not return to con- 
sciousness to be told that Henri was her preserver. He looked upon 
his brother as he assisted him in restoring her to animation, and felt 
that hatred, malice, and revenge burned in the concentrated expression 

of his glowing dark eyes; but as he encountered the proud glance of his 
brother, and witnessed the calm dignity of his demeanor, he withdrew 
his gaze from his face, but hated him the more. 

But a few minutes elapsed after she had been laid upon the bank, 
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when, accompanied by the old gardener and one or two of the servants, 
their father advanced rapidly toward them, having been alarmed by 
the appearance of Achille’s horse flying riderless to the stables. 

The breathless old man, instinctively comprehending the whole scene, 
kneeled by the side of his beloved niece, and by their united efforts she 
was soon resuscitated. Then, for the first time, he looked up, and ob- 
serving the dripping garments of Henri, he smiled upon him with that 
comprehensive and affectionate smile he wore when he looked upon 
those he loved. But as he turned upon Achille, there was no glance 


of affection, no smile of approval — his eye was cold, severe, and pas- 
sionless. 


Gertrude at length unclosed her eyes, gazed intelligently upon those 
around her, and then resting them for an instant upon the saturated 
dress of her cousin, slowly dropped the lids again to shade them from 


the light, while her lips gently parted, and almost inaudibly pro- 
nounced, 


‘Henri!’ 

Achille sprung as though a serpent had stung him, and a fearful im- 
precation thrilled upon his tongue. His father frowned menacingly, 
while a smile, just such a one as passed over his face when he rejected 
the proffered cloak, and which, from its proud and happy, if not exult- 
ing expression, entered his bosom like a poisoned barb, re-opening the 
wound years had not healed, lighted up his brother’s features, and the 
glance accompanying the smile was a glance of conscious victory. 


ROME: FROM THE CAPITOLINE MOUNT. 


‘Let you come upon that hill in what mood you may, the scene will lay hold upon you as with the 
hand of agiant. Iscarcely know how to describe the impression — but it seemed to me, as if some- 
thing strong and stately, like the slow and majestic march of a mighty whirlwind, swept around those 
eternal towers; the storms of time that had prostrated the proudest monuments of the world, seemed 
to have left their vibrations in the still and solemn air ; age’ of history passed before me; the mighty 
procession of nations — kings, consuls, emperors, empires, and generations, had passed over that 
sublime theatre. The fire, the storm, the earthquake had gone by ; but there was yet left the still 


small voice — like that, at which the prophet ‘ wrapped his face in his mantle.’ Dewey. 


I. 
‘ Anp this is Rome !’ — this mighty, leaning wreck — 
This columned desolation, wale and lone, : 
Is Rome, which bowed the nations ’till the neck 
Of crouc ing earth beneath her foot lay prone. 
Stern Fate hath spared the giant skeleton 
Where once the veins of empire all converged — 
But silence sits upon the Cesar’s throne. 
Man’s wrath and Heaven’s the queenly one have scourged, 
And Time her broken pomp in yon pale ruin merged. 


Il. 
And yet not pale; caught from yon seaward clouds— 
sun-embroidered tapestry of Heaven — 
A Tyrian robe the ‘ Eternal City’ shrouds. 
Red rolls old Tiber in the flush of even, 
While on each hill of all the storied ‘ seven’ 
A glory rests: proud Rome! — yon changeless sun 
That shines undimmed thy temples riven, 
Saw the foundations of thy walls begun, 
The world within thy grasp, and in thy courts the Hun. 
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In. 

‘War, flood, and fire,’ the earthquake’s yawning mine, 
Have batter’d, swept, and whelmed thy gorgeous halls ; 
Could all the blood within thee shed, combine, 

*T would heave, a crimson deluge, o’er thy walls; 
Now echo mocks my footstep as it falls, 
Lonely, in Grandeur 's desolate abodes ; 
My voice from covert dark the bat appals, 
And oxen graze where the dank herbage nods 
O’er earth’s unsceptred kings, and dust of demi-gods ! 


Beneath my feet the a Forum lies, 

Where fell Virginia by a father’s blow, 

Whence swept the thundering plaudits to the skies 

Answering the wingéd words of Cicero; 

There stood his dwelling, where the sunset’s glow 

With parting kiss salutes the Esquiline ; 

But who a fragment of its walls shall know ? 

There Virgil lived, and penned th’ immortal line, 
And as now I gaze, on yon dark Appenine. 


Vv. 
O’er marble streets, where roll’d the triumph-cars, 
With hostages of empires in their train, 
Round the vast Circos and the Camp of Mars, 
Through whose wide bounds the chariots swept amain, 
O’er broad Campagna’s now deserted plain, 
Shadows are gathering; and uncertain loom 
In the dim air, tower, cenotaph, and fane : 
Star after star goes up into the gloom, 
*Till all Heaven’s watch be set, o’er Rome’s colossal tomb. 


VL. 
The moon is up behind the Appenines, 
Her lambent light just silvering their brow ; 
Now her wan disc yon Titan peak defines, 
Her crescent car hangs o’er its summit now ; 
She lights the sea where once t Cesar’s prow 
Tow’rd Actimm led his peneait ies: 
No more yon wave the swan-like gal!zys plough, 
But the lone fisher’s snowy canvass gleams, 
Where from old Ostia’s port the dwindled Tiber streams. 


vil. 
Magnificently ! — half in shadow sleeps 
The enormous Coliseum’s rifted shell ; 
pote —— a hundred arches lea 
The saffron moonlight down its circling well ; 
There ms, as prone the gladiator fell, 
The peopled walls with vocal thunder rang 
*Till heaven sent back its replicated swell ; 


There with strong faith subduing torture’s p 
The Christian martyr smiled beneath the lion's fang, 
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VIit. 
Prodigious ruin! Goth and Saracen 
Have thundered through thy vast arena’s ring ; 
a om — oe to vot came’ = - hquake 
as heaved and quivered ’neath the eart c's swing; 
Yet still thy walls their stern defiance fling 
Back to the challenge of the baffled storm. 
Bards yet unborn shall in thy shadow sing : 
What generations have beheld thy form, 
That others yet shall see, when this is with the worm! 
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Yon towering pillar, Trajan’s triumph tells; 
There the Pantheon stands — its deities 
Have bit the dust, the loud Hosanna swells 
Where once its priests revealed their auguries, 
And Christians at the altar bend their knees 
Where saints perchance have bled in sacrifice : 
How wonderful are Time’s anomalies ! 
Where Nero feasted on the martyr’s cries, 
Above his rifled tomb, St. Peter’s standard flies. 


x. 


Hark! from Mount Esquiline the vesper peal 

Falls like aérial music on mine ear ; 

The moon is veiling — and her silver seal 

Scarce leaves its impress on the fragments near : 

*Tis useless then to linger longer here ; 

Hold but the wind, at morn my sail will be 

Unfurled to seek another hemisphere ; 

But oft, proud Rome, shall thought revert to thee, 
In my wild woodland home, far o’er the western sea. 


LEAVES FROM THE SOUTH-WEST AND CUBA: 


OR FAMILIAR PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VALETUDINARIAN. 


January 8. ‘Give me terra firma!’ said I, as I awoke this 
morning, after a troubled night’s rest, and surveyed my comfortable 
apartments at the Exchange Coffee-House, in Norfolk, ‘Ol Vi’ ginny,’ 
‘and save me from the romance of the sea, its poetry, and so forth!’ In 
truth, dear , could I describe to you our voyage down the Chesa- 
peake, Iam sure you would share my watery aversion. We experi- 
enced a severe gale nearly the whole distance. Oh, such lurches of the 
steamer —such piteous screeches, and affecting prayers, from the la- 
dies —such groans from the men, and worse noises from the actively 
sea sick! The waves ran mountain-high — the children bawled — the 
tables and chairs became locomotive, and were no longer ‘standing 
members’ of the cabin — and, to crown all, the engine gave way, and 
we were compelled to make a precarious harbor in the night. In the 
morning, as the storm had somewhat abated, we again set forth, only to 
encounter new disasters, together with the inconvenience of ‘short al- 
lowance.’ Right glad was I, when, after having been so long ‘ exceed- 


ingly tossed of the tempest,’ we passed the Rip-Raps, into comparatively 
smooth water. 


January 23. ‘Through favor, I am at last in Charleston — the 
first important stage in my journey — having escaped numerous perils, for 
which I desire to be thankful. Before leaving Norfolk, the passengers 
passed a vote of thanks to the captain of the steam-boat inwhich we had 
such trying times on the Chesapeake, wherein, first and foremost, we 
praised his ‘sumptuous table!’ and closed with the ‘able, prudent, and 
—r manner in which he had conducted us through many 

angers.’ 


We left Norfolk at six o’clock on the following morning, crossing its 
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fine harbor, to Portsmouth. Here we took the Roanoke rail-road, 
twenty-four miles across the Dismal Swamp—a section of coun- 
try whose title does not belie its character. Here I first saw the 
cypress tree; (I have seen enough since, to satisfy me for a life-time.) 
We left the cars in the midst of a cypress swamp, and took stage, eight 
miles, to Blackwater River, which, after uniting with several others, 
forms the Chowan, and disembogues into Albemarle Sound, at Edenton, 
North Carolina. On arriving at the banks of the Blackwater, we 
were not a little gratified to find, moored to the trees, the little snug, 
convenient steam-boat Fox, which used formerly to run from New- 
York to Flushing, and was a favorite of Grant Thorburn’s, who has 
presented it with a print of ‘A Foz on the Lookout.’ A trio of us had 
the whole boat to ourselves, there being no other passengers. Indeed, 
this was the case for hundreds of miles in succession. At Edenton, 
after transferring our baggage to a miserable, dirty steamer, called 
‘The Bravo,’ we made an exploring excursion into the town, which 
contains two thousand five hundred inhabitants, ships five thousand bales 
of cotton annually, and has a charter for a rail-road to Norfolk; but 
with a suicidal perverseness the citizens will not build it, for the ver 
politic reason, that though it could not but benefit Edenton much, it 
would also help Norfolk ! 

At four o’clock next morning, we started for a place called James- 
town, on the Roanoke River —a town, by the way, which exists 
entirely in the imagination of its namers — for it consists solely of one 
old hovel, and that without a sign of inhabitant. After being tossed 
about like an egg-shell, in a severe gale, on the Albemarle Sound, we 
finally entered the mouth of the Roanoke River. We landed at (so 
called) Jamestown, where we took stage, and passing through a barren 
country, with scarcely a habitation, and covered with pitch pines, from 
which turpentine, the only production of this region, is extracted, 
we came to Washington, where we supped, and left for Newbern, 
which we reached at one, and left at eight, in the morning, (with an 
addition to our party of two India-rubber yankees from Boston,) for 
Wilmington, distant an hundred miles, where we arrived the next day 
at noon, having travelled all night through a miserable country, covered 
with cypress swamps and pine barrens, occasionally diversified with 
a tolerable corn and cotton plantation. It was on this route, that I first 
saw acotton field. Most of the cotton had been picked; but there were 
still scattering bolls, to reward my curiosity. 

I should be behind the ‘ intelligence’ or practice of the age, did I not 
pause here to record a few of my ‘first impressions’ of the country 
through which I have passed, on my way to Charleston. The bridges 
in this section are of a peculiar construction; they are of various 
lengths, from one to fifty rods, and are very numerous. Theflooring is 
composed of sand, laid under water at various depths, from one to six feet. 
They are the work of dame Nature, and have this striking advantage, 
that though you may be submerged in crossing them, there is no danger 
of falling through! Public houses are very rare; and we were com- 
pelled to pick up our meals at the houses of the scattering planters on 
the road, where corn-cake and ‘big hominy’ is the universal provender. 
The houses, whether built of logs or boards, resemble our northern 
corn-cribs; and in them are built huge fires of ‘ light-’ud,’ or pitch-pine 
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knots, which have a most picturesque effect, when seen at a distance, in a 
dark night, and, gleaming through the crannies of the dwellings, remind 
the traveler of a glowing coal-fire ina northern grate. There is not an 
inch of paint, plaster, or whitewash about these houses, and yet, in 
strange contrast with the opposite features of the picture, evidences of 
refinement, and even of luxury, are by no means rare. On one side stands 
a superb ‘ Geibs’ piano; on the other, a mahogany side-board and secre- 
tary, and ae a splendid gilt-framed looking-glass. When the 
weather is cool, the occupants may be seen hovering over their fires, 
with their cloaks on, it may be, while every door in the house is wide 
open! It isa remarkable fact, that nobody ever thinks of shutting a door 
in this country. The stage-drivers all carry long tin horns, to which 
they ‘give breath with their mouths’ almost incessantly, in the night, 
in imitation of the bugle; but their strains are peculiar to this region, 
or perhaps to themselves; and never shall I forget the eflect produced 
on my mind by the echoes and reverberations of their long-drawn notes, 
combined with the picturesque aspect we presented, as we wound slowly 
among the innumerable by-paths, marked out in shunning the treacherous 
sands of the main track, while the wild and lurid glare of the ‘ light-’ud’ 
torch, in the hand of the guard, penetrated the dark recesses of the vast 
forest of stately evergreens which we were traversing. In certain sec- 
tions, I became impressed with the idea, that the inhabitants were of the 
green-est description, At one place, I especially remember, while we 
were engaged in cutting away a tree which had fallen directly across 
our path, our coach underwent a most minute ‘ searching operation,’ 
inside and out, by several women who came from a neighboring house, 
where they were visiting, and who seemed never to have encountered 
a stage before. After satisfying their curiosity in relation to the vehicle, 
the passengers, and their baggage, one of them kindly remarked, that 
‘it was a rapid shame that four men couldn’t get that’eretree out o’ the 
road sooner; if I wan’ta lady, I'd tote it clar away myself!’ One 
evening we stopped at a very large plantation for supper. While dis- 
cussing our ‘ big hominy,’ we asked the planter’s wife how many acres 
there were. She replied: ‘ Wal, I d’n’ know — but there’s a rapid 
heap on’em, I reckon! But to proceed with my journey. 

On the morning of the 13th we reached Wilmington. This day, 
for the first time, 1 began to feel the genial warmth of a southern sun. 
The day rivalled our loveliest in June.* The mellow light and Sab- 
bath stillness which prevailed that morning, as we rode through 
forests of stately pines —the ground perfectly free from underwood, 
and carpeted with long grass, the whole resembling an extensive 
park — was perfectly enchanting. During a brief stay in Wilming- 
ton, I embraced the occasion to visit several steam saw and rice mills, 
the former owned by some enterprising Yankees, who are turning to 
good account the lumber which is easily procured from the hitherto 
useless and pestilential swamps in this vicinity. 

The first two persons we encountered, on embarking on board the 
steam-boat at Wilmington, were the two Indian-rubber pedlars from 
Boston, heretofore alluded to. I mention them merely to say, that I 


* Ar this time, the snow was five or six feet - in the streets of New-York, and the 


‘ fierce extremity of the skies’ was a matter of public comment. 


Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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admire the home spirit which prompted them to declare, that the com- 
mercial accommodations of Boston were better than those of New-York, 
though I doubt the fact! Lieutenant W , of the army, was a 
most agreeable acquisition to our company; inducing me to believe, 
(and subsequent experience has confirmed the impression,) with M. La 
Trobe, that whenever you meet with an officer of the United States’ 
Army, generally speaking, you find a gentleman, in all the best essen- 
tials of that_much abused term. We hadatolerably pleasant passage ; 
for our boat, though calculated rather for freight than passengers, was 
well ‘ captain-ed,’ and ‘cook-ed.’ As for the scenery, it may be summed 
up in four words — muddy water, and swampy margins. 

We arrived at Fayetteville in the evening —the finest town I have 
yet seen in North Carolina, judging from an examination necessarily 
cursory. Next day we started for Cheraw, by stage, at which place we 
arrived at midnight, and where we were compelled to tarry one day for 
a boat to take us down the Great Pedee to Georgetown. Cheraw isa 
flourishing town; but it has recently been visited by a severe calamity ; 
a greater amount of property having been destroyed, in proportion to 
its size, than was consumed by the great fire in New-York. For 
several days after embarking at Cheraw, the weather was rainy and 
uncomfortable. For two hundred and fifty miles, we wound in our 
high-pressure steam freight boat through the interminable crooks and 
shoals of the Great Pedee, stopping occasionally to pick up a few bales 
of cotton from the plantations along the banks, and to take in wood. 
The scenery and incidents were of the most monotonous description ; 
and had it not been for books, ‘those silent but eloquent companions,’ 
we should have died of ennwi. There is, however, one spot on the 
margin of this river which is replete with deep interest —I mean 
Marion’s Battle- ground, an area of from ten to fifteen acres, elevated a 
little above the surrounding swamp, and covered with young and thrifty 
evergreens, in the midst of which stands a venerable live-oak, said to 
have sheltered the hero’s tent. Standing as they do, surrounded by a 
forest divested of verdure, this little cluster of evergreens struck me as 
a forcible emblem of the immortality of the spot which they ornamented. 
The anniversary of American Independence is always celebrated here, 
though several miles distant from any settlement, by the patriotic citi- 
zens of this district. The trees, in many places for miles together, are 
covered with a moss peculiar to the southern country, and most striking 
to unaccustomed eyes. It is very long, and hangs suspended in fes- 
toons from branch to branch, and in long pendant masses, all inclining 
in one direction, owing probably to the prevailing course of the winds. 
Imagine the swingle-tow of the farmer to have been profusely lodged 
on a tree, in a stiff breeze, and you will have a correct idea of the ap- 
pearance of this moss. It is supposed to be produced by thé miasma 
arising from the unhealthy swamps. It is rotted and dressed in much 
the same manner as flax, and is used in making ‘ pure hair mattresses !’ 

We reached Charleston at eight o’clock on the morning of the 22d 
of January, twenty-three days from New-York! I like Charleston; it is 
a fine city, and delightfully situated, its bay and harbor reminding me 
forcibly of New-York. The buildings are mostly of dark-colored brick, 
and have a solemn, antiquated appearance. Many of the dwellings 
have spacious court-yards, filled with various shrubbery — green, even 


+ 
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at this season; and yesterday I saw full-blown roses blooming in the 
open air, without the aid of hot-beds or flower-pots. The weather is to 
the full as pleasant and warm as a day in our northern May. These 
are stirring times in this quarter. The intelligence from Florida con- 
tinues to be of the most alarming character; and volunteers are enlist- 
ing here from among the most respectable young men of this chivalrous 
community. Success to them! I say. I was present last evening at a 
meeting for organizing volunteers, General Hayne presiding, assisted 
by General Hamilton. The required number presented themselves in 
less than an hour, and a steam-boat was gratuitously tendered to convey 
them to the scene of action. This is doing things in earnest, and speaks 
well for the generous spirits of South Carolina. I admire the chival- 
rous daring and disinterestedness which prompt this noble band of 
volunteers to undertake their perilous enterprise; but my admiration 
was mingled with a melancholy presentiment, when I saw the brim- 
ming eyes of the fair forms who thronged the open corridors on either 
side of the street, while husbands, brothers, sons, and lovers, marched 
by to the sound of inspiring martial music. The horrors and uncer- 
tainty of war never struck me more vividly. 


January 30. Iam on board the steam-boat ‘ William Seabrook,’ 
bound for Savannah — a vessel perfect in all its arrangements, whether 
of beauty, comfort, or luxury, and owned by the gentleman whose 
name she bears. Charleston has fallen far in the distance, over her 
beautiful harbor: we have passed Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, 
and are rising and sinking on the long swells of the open sea — that 

‘watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven.’ 

If I held the pen of a Marryat, I would here apostrophize ‘ Old Ocean,’ 
and tell how this my first step on his boundless domain has enkindled a 
latent desire within me to share their adventures who ‘ go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters.’ The theme is too magni- 
ficent for my feeble powers —as it is for the capacity of most others. 
Descriptions of the sea seldom do justice to its grandeur, sublimity, 
and power. To my perception, Shakspeare’s clown (in the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale, I think,) comes nearest to a correct delineation of the ocean 
agitated by a tempest: ‘I would,’ says he, ‘you did but see how it 
chafes, how it rages, how it takes up the shore! but that’s not to the 
point: O the most piteous cry of the poor shipwrecked souls! Some- 
times to see ’em and not to see’em: now the ship boring the dim moon 
with her main-mast, and anon swallowed with yeast and froth, as you’d 
thrust a cork into a hogshead: to see how the sea flap-dragoned it! — 
how the poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them!’ But to return 
from this digression. | 

I arrived in Savannah on the first of February, in the midst of a 
heavy rain, which at last subsided, leaving the streets ‘in ice’ I 
had but little leisure to examine the city, which is well situated, and I 
understand flourishing, beyond any former period. We embarked in 
a dirty steam-boat—the best on the river — for Augusta; and after 
three days and three nights’ patient endurance of fogs, breaking of 
cranks, stopping to take in wa etc., we arrived safe and sound, but wo- 
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fully besmeared with dirt and pine-wood smoke. Last night we ‘ wood- 
ed’ in company with a boat bound down the river, towing two others, 
with fifteen hundred bales of cotton, and having on board General 
Scott and staff, on their way to Florida. This officer is a fine, venera- 
ble-looking man — but such quarters as he was in! Our situation was 
a paradise to his, and we ‘ possessed ourselves in much contentment,’ 
for the remainder of the passage. 

Augusta impresses me as the finest town I have seen at the South. 
It is a great cotton mart — eight or nine millions of dollars being annu- 
ally paid here for that article. 'The weather is warm and sunny, and 
the place, being very healthy, is quite a resort for invalids. After a 
brief stay, we left Augusta for Charleston, by the rail-road, a distance 
of one hundred and thirty-six miles, several of which were passed at 
the rate of thirty miles an Soon On the way, I saw numerous laborers 
ploughing the ground for corn and cotton, in fields containing upward 
of a thousand acres. 











Mositz, Fesruary 26. On the 15th ultimo, by stage, we left 
Augusta — whither we had come by rail-road from Charleston — for 
Montgomery, (Alab.,) a distance of three hundred miles. We passed 
through Milledgeville, Macon, and Columbus, and travelled two days — 
sleeping the intervening night in the Creek nation. The ‘ediena, 
many of whom we encountered, seemed perfectly friendly, and I appre- 
hended no danger from them. We made some small purchases of, and 
presents to them. We tarried but a few hours at Montgomery, but 
took our passage on board the steamer ‘ Bonnets o’ Blue,’ for this city, 
which we reached after a tedious voyage of five days and nights. We 
were thus long, in consequence of frequent stoppages to take in cotton, 
of which we finally received on board nearly eleven hundred bales. 
The Alabama is a fine river, with high banks, and very deep, clear wa- 
ter, but as crooked as the Raritan. I can well imagine that it must be, 
as I am informed it is, extremely beautiful in May or June, when the 
banks are covered with the foliage which is now just budding forth. 
It rolls through a rich country, bordered with extensive plantations, 
and is the great highway by which the valuable staple of the country 
is conveyed to market. 

Mobile is truly a noble city, of between ten and eleven thousand in- 
habitants, who well deserve the reputation for enterprise and public spirit 
they have acquired. The town has a thrifty, business-like aspect, and 
is more like a northern city, than any I have yet visited. The Epis- 
copalians and Catholics are erecting fine churches ; the Presbyterians 
have a handsome edifice, and I heard an excellent sermon on Sundog from 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of the latter persuasion. I rambled through the 
burying-ground in the afternoon with a friend, at whose hospitable table 
I had dined, and made quite a collection of flowers, which were yield- 
ing their spring-like odours among the habitations of the dead. 1 have 
much enjoyed a pleasant walk to ‘Orange Grove,’ a delightful spot, 
about a mile out of town, where are now encamped the volunteer 
troops who have concentrated here from different parts of the country. 
They embark for Florida to-morrow, and really present more of the 
semblance of war, than any thing I have yet seen. I should not omit 
VOL. VIII. 7 
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to mention an agreeable ride to the college at Spring Hill, seven or 
eight miles from Mobile, and another to Summerville, a pretty little 
place, two miles out. 


New-Orveans, Marcu 13. At length, I am in the great em- 
porium of the Valley of the Mississippi—the great southern mart of 
the Union — the ‘foreign city’ —the place where congregate speci- 
mens of humanity from every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, under the whole heaven. I am so confused with the hum and bus- 
tle of this modern Babel — with what I have seen, and what is passing 
continually before me—that I can trust myself with little save a 
desultory, outline sketch. For a particular Siectipion of men, man- 
ners, and things in this region, I would refer the reader to ‘ The South- 
West, by a Yankee.’ I find every thing ‘not otherwise than there set 
down.’ Truly, the author is a most observant and veracious traveler. 
His work is a perfect guide-book, and has materially aided me in be- 
coming acquainted with this wonderful city. 

We left Mobile in the morning, and passing down Mobile Bay into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and through Lakes Borgne and Ponchartrain, we 
took the rail-road cars on the margin of the latter, and in a quarter of 
an hour were in New-Orleans. I shall here record, summarily, a 
few of the things I have witnessed here, leaving my notes for farther 
amplification hereafter. I have seen the Government House, where 
the Legislature is now in session; have heard the members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives making speeches in French and 
English; the former are at once translated into English, and their sub- 
stance repeated by an interpreter, and vice versa —and the ‘ question’ 
is always put, first in English, then in French. I have been to the 
celebrated battle-ground, about five miles down the river, where Ge- 
neral Jackson won his glorious victory over Packenham —a level, 
peaceful plain, with nothing to mark it as having been the scene of 
deadly conflict. The ride was delightfu], leading past numerous beau- 
tiful villas, and sugar plantations. I have seen the Ursuline Convent, 
and the Spanish Barracks — the basin and canal — the burying-ground, 
and the Catholic chapel of the dead, or the last resting place of the bodies 
before interment in their wet graves. I have atteneded a slave-sale, 
conducted by the auctioneers in French, Spanish, and English, at the top 
of their voices. I visited to-day Rev. Mr. Parker’s new church, where 
I met a large congregation, and was forcibly reminded of ‘the North.’ 
I am informed that this church is exercising a salutary influence, espe- 
cially in regard to the observance of the Sabbath. I have seen, this 
day, one half of the stores open, and goods exposed for sale; all the 
cafés and billiard rooms open; the troops parading in the ‘ Plaza,’ or 
public square, in front of the cathedral ; the markets open, and thronged 
with buyers and sellers, and their commodities ; ships and steam-boats, 
(the latter the most spacious I ever saw,) lading and unlading, and carts 
and drays busily engaged in transporting merchandise — and the Thea- 
tre d’Orleans is to be open this evening. But all this is not so much 
to be deprecated in the French and Spanish, for their religion does not 
condemn it —as it is in Americans — people from the North, who know 
better, but who, the moment they come here, instead of setting a good 
example, throw off all restraint, and become far worse than the natives 
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and residents. I am glad to learn, that the public gambling houses 
have recently been put down by laws imposing heavy fines upon the 
keepers of them. Not a year since, they were in full operation in every 
street, and as public as the cafés and hotels. 

One word here in regard to slavery, as it exists, and as it has im- 
pressed me in my present journey. Judging from my experience, and 
the information I have obtained — and it has not been inconsiderable — 
I am fully of opinion, that in most of the states, their owners are to be 
pitied rather than the slaves. In some of the states, they cannot be 
made profitable; in others, where cotton, rice, and sugar are raised, 
they are profitable; but generally speaking, they are the happiest 
beings in the world. The negro of the South literally takes no thought 
for the morrow, what he shall eat, what he shall drink, or where- 
withal he shall be clothed. The slave who has a good master, is 
well fed and clothed, is not required to perform more than two-thirds as 
much work as a day-laborer at the North, and is in nowise burdened 
with that care and anxiety about how he shall provide for his wife and 
family, which the latter feels. Beside, on plantations they are generally 
allowed to cultivate a little ground, the avails of which they appro- 
priate to the purchase of some little comforts, luxuries, or finery, as they 
please. In short,they are generally happy: and if this be doubted, by 
those who have never visited the South and South-west, let them jour- 
ney hitherward, and hear the negroes singing at their work — regaling 
their humble fancies with some such intellectual bijou as — 


‘As I was gwyin’ down Shinbone alley, 
Long time ago, 

There I spied ole Johnny Gladdin’, 
Long time ago, oh-e-oh 


Let a northern doubter do this, and I promise him he will change his 
opinions, as I have. But let me finish my brief outline of this wonder- 
ful city. 

Se is not, after all, half so bad a place as it is ‘cracked up 
to be. To be sure, day before yesterday, a pirate confined in the 
‘ Calaboose,’ who was to have been,hung on that day for murder, antici- 
pated the sentence of the law, by stabbing himself with a long knife, 
which had been secretly conveyed to him; one or two nights since, 
two individuals got into a brawl in the hotel (Bishop’s) at which I am 
staying, and a pistol was fired by one of them, but happily without in- 
jury ; and to-day I have witnessed a regular fight between some sailors 
on the Levée. Yet there is no need of one’s getting into these scrapes 
here, any more than in New-York. For myself, I walk the streets 
day and night as unconcernedly as in New-York. At eight in the 
evening, the gens d’ arms are summoned to their stations, by the report 
of cannon, with swords by their sides, and muskets and bayonets in their 
hands ; and as good order prevails as could be expected in a place where 
there are so many of the lower classes of all nations congregated — 
sailors, boatmen, and negroes. The latter are not suffered to be abroad 
after eight o'clock, Pp. m., without a ‘ pass,’ or permit. 

The health of New-Orleans is continually improving. The French 
and Spanish part of the city has quite an antique appearance : the build- 
ings are low, with projecting balconies and roofs; but there are very 
many handsome and extensive blocks of stores and dwellings: m 
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of the banks are fine edifices ; and they are now erecting many build- 
ings of the most superb description; among them are, a new hotel, 
rivalling Astor’s in size and architecture — Caldwell’s new theatre — 
two Exchanges — and a branchof the United States Mint. Who can 
calculate the destiny of this mighty western mart! 


Maren 17. This morning I took passage on board a vessel bound 
to Havana, that was lying in the stream opposite the city, waiting for 
the steam-boat (which was to convey her to the Balize,) to make up her 
‘tow.’ It chanced to be the ‘ Whale,’ the same that towed the observing 
author of the ‘South-west’ over the same waters. While we were 
tarrying, a regular fracas occurred in the cabin of a brig that was 
rounding to, between two rival news-collectors, which resulted in a 
legitimate knock-down fight between them; until at last they got on the 
Levée, and some gens d’arms removed the refractory subjects to the 
‘ Calaboose.’ 

We made a handsome display, as we swung round, and headed down 
the river — our proud steamer puffing and blowing, with seven vessels, 
comprising all the different classes, ‘ in tow,’ and the smoke from her 
furnaces rolling thick and black high among the white sails and rig- 
ging. I ascended to the main-top, to survey the ever-varying scene. 
We passed the battle-ground, and during the day, numerous sugar 
plantations, with their charming villa-like residences, surrounded by 
magnolias, china, orange, and pomegranate trees, with a cluster of 
twenty or thirty neat white cottages, called ‘quarters,’ on one side, and 
in the rear the immense sugar-house, and large out-buildings. As our 
gallant ‘thing of life’ swept onward, leading her majestic fleet, and 
spreading a path of surge around and behind her, we encountered an 
enormous tree, more than a hundred feet long, that looked as if it had 
been on a journey of a thousand miles; doubtless it had. At the Ba- 
lize, we joined a fleet of vessels of every possible description, and from 
every quarter of the world — some waiting fair seaward winds, others 
for wind or steam up the river, and others again aground, tarrying for 
high water, before they could move in any direction—and withal 
revenue cutters, news and pilot-boats skipping to and fro among them. 
It was a scene to be long remembered. 

Presently the breeze freshened, the vessel moved forth upon her 
oceanward way, and began to rear and plunge, as the land receded from 
our view; and I was soon glad to descend from my ‘ bad eminence’ in 
the main top. We soon passed the distinctly-marked line between the 
yellow current of the King of Floods, and the green water of (as we sup- 
posed) the Gulf of Mexico, being well nigh as different in hue as pos- 
sible. As 1 gazed upon the immense volume which the Mississippi 
pours to the Atlantic, those sublime lines of the poet came to my mind, 
and I felt the full force of his striking imagery: 

‘The mighty flood that rolls 
Its torrent to the main, 
Can ne’er recall its waters lost, 
From that abyss again. 
So days, and years, and time, 
Descending down to night, 


Can thenceforth never more return, 
Back to the scenes of light.’ 
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I was not a little surprised to find, when about a league beyond the 
first division to which I have alluded, another dividing line, quite as 
distinctly marked as the former —a change from green to deep blue. 
We had crossed another of the numerous mouths of that mighty river, 
and were now in the genuine Gulf waters. 

I shall pass over the incidents of my voyage, which were of no plea- 
sant nature, since, for the greater distance, I was under the influence of 
that heart-destroying malady —sea-sickness. I was at last awakened 
one morning from a troubled slumber into which I had fallen, by the 
voice of the watch hailing us from Moro Castle, and in two or three 
hours we were snugly ensconced in comfortable apartments at a fine 
hotel in Havana. It was a holiday; the bells of the city were ringing ; 
the flags from the shipping in port, and from all the eminences, were 
‘ flouting the breeze.’ The harbor of Havana is small, and strongly 
fortified. There are two British ships of war, their masts just above 
water, neat the entrance. On our way to our hotel, we crossed the 
‘Plaza,’ or public square. The Governor’s house, and officers’ of State, 
are on one side; on another the Intendant-General, or Master of the 
Port; and on a third, a superb monument to Columbus, standing on the 
very spot where the discoverer of the new world first erected his stand- 
ard, and had mass performed. Behind it, stands a neat chapel, in which 
are kept the relics of the expedition —the records respecting, and the 
paintings illustrating and commemorating the event. Inthe Cathedral, 
I saw a marble tablet, with a finely-sculptured head of ‘ Christoval 
Colon,’ underneath which is an appropriate inscription in Spanish. 
The heart of the ‘ world-seeking Genoese, which once throbbed with 
such glorious impulses, is buried beneath. A colossal statue of Ferdi- 
nand ornaments the centre of the square; the walks are broad and 
well flagged, and bordered with oranges, and other tropical fruits and 
flowers. I have attended the noble San Domingo Cathedral, surveyed 
its massive arches, lofty images, and gorgeous appointments, witnessed 
its imposing ceremonies, and listened to the inspiring music of its choir — 
music, however, that is more like that of the opera-house, than sacred 
melody. 

This afternoon I have been to see the ‘ Ponta,’ a fortress outside of 
the walls of the city, where more sublime sounds and sights met my 
eye and ear—‘the sea and the waves roaring, and the surf dashing 
wildly against the shore — objects of which I should never tire. There 
is no gayer scene about Havana, than the ‘Paséo,’ a pleasure road, a 
mile or so in length, outside the walls, lined with rows of palm, orange, 
bread-fruit, and payés —a sort of suburban Broadway, where all the 
beauty and fashion of the city are to be seen of a fine afternoon, flour- 
ishing in their volantés, or playing the pedestrian on the, side-walks 
appropriated to that class of ‘lssakiteobehett. At intervals, are cool 
fountains, and troops of soldiers, in handsome uniforms, their burnished 
arms glistening in the sun, who are in attendance for the — of 
keeping the volantés in single lines — passing up on one side, and 
down on the other. A volanté isa vehicle something like our gigs; 
it has long shafts, and a negro boy, in long jack boots, rides the donkey 
that draws it. I may remark here, that the productions of the country 
are brought in, early in the morning, upon mules — forty or fifty of 
them in a string —a rider only mounted upon the fawenl one, while 
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the head of each of the others is fastened by a rope to the tail of the 
one before him. Nothing can be more laughable than this assinine 
cavalcade, to the unaccustomed eye of a Northener. The oxen are in- 
variably small, but fat and sturdy; and the yoke, instead of pressing 
against the shoulders, is lashed to their heads directly back of the horns. 
The Spaniards seem to think that the portion of the animal which is 
forward of the yoke is so mach strength wasted ! 

The governor of the island, to whom I had letters, and who has 
treated me with great attention and kindness, rules with as absolute 
sway as any crowned head, and fortunately for the country, he is fully 
competent to a proper discharge of the duties of the office which he 
holds — being a man of extraordinary energy, integrity, and determina- 
tion of purpose. He has within the space of two years effected an en- 
tire reformation in every department of the government, and in the 
public morals; and by his enlightened policy, backed by the immense 
military force under his control, he has converted a set of desperadoes into 
most orderly people. Probably no city in the world is under better 
police regulations than this very Havana, where formerly personal 
safety was out of the question. There is a standing army of about 
15,000 well-disciplined troops. The population of the island is about 
800,000, of whom about 300,000 are blacks; that of Havana, within 
and without the walls, is about 100,000. The exports amount to between 
seventy-five and eighty millions of dollars per annum, and consist chiefly 
of coffee, sugar, molasses, tobacco, and fruits. All the tropical trees, 
plants, and flowers flourish here, and there are some earthly paradises 
in this vicinity, of which I have visited the Bishop’s Garden, Governor’s 
country-house and garden —a spot abounding with fountains, sculp- 
tures, marine grottoes, and every variety of tropical fruits and flowers. 
The houses of the city have no glass in them, but the windows are 
grated with strong bars, giving to the dwellings the aspect of a prison ; 
and, what looks equally odd toa northern observer, the ladies wear no 
bonnets, but simply a veil. But enough for ‘this present writing.’ fk. 





THE CROSS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 












‘ WuereEsoe’er the shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath.’ 


Ir is a simple monument! 
Around it the sweet wild flowers blow, 
With the rank grass’ tall blades bent, 
And over it the lichens grow, 

Mixed with the slow consuming moss; 
Above, the chesnut branches wave. 
What marks that low and mouldering cross ? 
The place of death — the traveler’s grave ! 
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HANNAH DUSTAN. 


‘ While they were yet, it may be, about an Hundred and Fifty Miles from the Indian Town, 
a little before break of Day, when the whole Crew was in a Dead Sleep, one of these Women 
took up a Resolution to imitate the Action of Jael upon Sisera; and being where she had not her own 
Life secured by any Law unto her, she thought she was not forbidden by any Law to take away the 


Life of the Murderers by whom her Childhad been Butchered.’ Corron MatHer’s MAGNavia. 





Suorn of her stars, lone midnight broods 
O’er winter’s sullen sky, 
Where through the Seoad New-Enrgland woods 
The stormy blast sweeps by ; 
While from the mountain’s jagged walls 
The frost-heaved crag in thunder falls, 
Far echoing to the night; 
Startling the red fox in his den, 
The roe-buck in the lowland glen — 
The eagle on the height. 


Yet though no welkin beam the while 
Lights up that gloomy scene, 
Yon flickering watch-fire’s blazing pile 
Imparts a lurid sheen ; 
Where, couched around its genial glow, 
Outstretched upon the sheeted snow, 
Six forest chieftains lie ; 
Wrapped in the brown bear’s shaggy fold, 
Their long knives gleaming keen and cold, 
As gleams the serpent’s eye. 


They heed not now the sullen scowl 
Of skies so bleak and drear — 
The owl’s wild screech, the wolf’s hoarse howl, 
Fall noteless on their ear : 
As there they sleep, toil-worn and grim, 
With belted breast and scarry limb, 
Red with the fresh scalp’s flow ; 
Won when the white foe’s roof-tree fell, 
With fiéry crash, and fiendish yell, 
And shrieks of mortal wo. 


And who is she, that shivering form, 
So lorn and yet so fair, 
Like some spent angel, whom the storm 
Has forced to shelter there ? 
Faint, famished, worn, and ghastly pale, 
Her dark locks waving in the gale, 
She trembling stands dismayed, 
Amid those fierce unfeeling men, 
Like fawn that to the panther’s den 
In evil hour has strayed. 


Erewhile she blessed the pilgrim’s cot, 
With love’s sweet smile of joy; 
The Eve of his lone exiled lot, 
The mother of his boy: 
So like his sire in form and air, 
When fondly in her wreathed hair 
He set the bridal rose ; 
But now, nor home nor kin to bless, 
The captive of the merciless, 
She treads the forest snows. 


Still slept the ruffian band, nor stirred 
Amid those flickering gleams, 

Save when as broke some muttered word 
Upon their startled dreams, 
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Some dark hand seized the bow and shaft, 
Or clutched the belt-knife’s gory haft, 

As if the foe were nigh; 
But secon the larum thought passed o’er, 
And sunk the lifted arm once more, 
And closed the flashing eye. 


As glides the gentle mother where 
Her sleeping babe reclines, 

So moved that lonely captive there, 
Beneath those sounding pines; 

As with despair’s wild throb she knel 

And from the slumbering sachem’s belt 

His ruthless axe unloosed ; 

Her husband’s heart had stained the blade, 

And to the haft by one soft braid 

Their first-born’s scalp was noosed ! 





As one twice armed with matchless might, 
And heaven’s vicegerent trust, 
Sent with avenging sword to smite 
The guilty to the dust : 
She drove the crimson steel amain 
Sheer to the sleeping murderer's brain, 
With such destroying hand, 
That when her fearful task was done, 
Gory and gashed, there breathed not one 
Of that remorseless band. 


O woman! wont in sunny hour 
At thy own shade to start ; 
Yet when life’s blackest tempests lour, 
High-soul’d and strong of heart! 
If once that mood is roused by shame, 
Spurned love, wrecked hopes, or blighted name, 
Thy wronger needg beware ; 
*T were safer that his oti path 
Should cross the whelp-robbed tigress’ wrath, 
Than thy untold despair. P. 





A DAY OUT OF.TOWN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LATE BEN. SMITH, LOAFER.’ 


‘Ir were as pleasant eating hot-pudding in dog-days as writing of tales in winter.’ 
ANCIENT AUTHOR. 


I atways begin withan apostrophe. O! sprite, spirit, and spectre of 
the disembodied horse Cesar ! — left hand leader of Danby and Digby’s 
mail stage! —sprainer of the ancle, in thy speed up the Hard-scrabble 
hills! — where in the universe of dead and live beasts art thou now ? 
Thy bones lie, I well know, ‘neath a knoll in Hampshire, whereon 
grows as gaudy a harvest of corn as any scene sees — corn that has come 
to this veritable metropolis, and been piped through its streets, piping- 
hot — corn of which | mayhap have partaken—and thus, according to 
Hamlet’s theory, have I eaten thee, Cesar ! 

But where is thy spirit? Ah me!— it isa mystery of providence 
whither a horse’s spirit goes, when exiled from the flesh. Is it like the 
cigar smoke that is puff’d into the air, and gone? Or is it inhaled by 
the stander-by at his decease, who catcheth his breath, and thus becomes 
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one of your ‘speed-and-go-fast’ travelers, benamed Hall or Trollope, 
who gallopeth through a country, kicking at whatever beseemeth him 
good.’ Answer, ye departed horses, and ye living inheritors of their 
spirit ! 

Thy three co-mates in travel, Cesar, must I forget. 

Whip ! — smack ! — crack! —and we are off on the post-road for 
Bell-town. ‘ Bell-town is all in a bustle, wheezed what might have 
been entitled ‘ Falstaff enlarged,’ in a front corner of the vehicle. 

‘Bell-town in a bustle! An ounce of powder in a blaze! What 
has Bell-town to do with bustle ? 

‘An election for constable is enough to stir the blood, and excite the 
feelings of any people.’ 

‘Ay, ay — you are right — you are right. A constable is the lord 
mayor of your country towns. It is not every man that knows best how 
to handle truncheon or stave — when rightly to break heads, and when 
to leave unbroken.’ 

‘Thy silly merriment, friend,’ softly said the voice of a Bell-town 
quaker, ‘proveth that peradventure in times past the stave hath touched 
thy head too rudely.’ 

‘A joke cracked, proveth not always a cracked head,’ responded the 
one who had thus far played the part of the mail-stage wit: ‘you are 
aware that to a pismire a pippin seemeth a mountain; and no 
doubt a Belltown constable is a mighty man, when seen through 
the magnifying eyes of his village subjects. Pray, have you a grand 
coronation, when this potentate is inducted into office? 

‘There is a horn sounded, and a drum beat,’ replied the sociable 
Lambert of the corner: ‘but to tell you the truth, the constable is no- 
body in Bell-town ; itis his daughter, who, in a pair of bright eyes, car- 
ries more influence than all the writs, precepts, and summonses ever 
issued in Christendom. 

These words of the fat gentleman seemed to touch a peculiar chord 
in the right arm of friend Broad-brim ; for, with a fitful twitch, he pulled 
down his raven beaver so as to hide a dawning blush — like Night sud- 
denly dropping her crape clouds over the red flush of the west. 

The conversation had, somehow or other, received its death-blow. 
In vain did the wit and querist apply tentatives and cork-screws to draw 
more from his companions. Falstaff had evidently betrayed himself, 
and brought scanih tien the character of a whole village. He would 
have unsaid what he had uttered —he would have wiped the blush 
from the quaker’s cheek — but the vehicle rolled just then into the 
great village of their discourse, and displayed a spectacle worth a thou- 
sand dramas, and ten thousand such descriptions as I can afford it. 

In the first place, Bell-town is one of those old-maidish settlements 
which father Time has battered and hawked at most unmercifully — 
carrying away bricks from chimney-tops, and shingles from house-roofs, 
making the scattered trees in its highways bear the likeness of grand-fa- 
thers who have just come out of some super-human struggle, with limbs 
dislocated and crowns scalped. 

As the inhabitants were too temperate to have a tavern, and too law- 
less to have a court-house, the election was held in a barber’s shop. 
From the top of his professional pole, the upward gazer might behold, 
suspended in friendly juxtaposition, a painted print of some female or 
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other, and the corpse of a rabbit — mysterious engines of electioneering, 
as the sequel proves. Through the principal avenue of the town — in 
which this humble temple of liberty was planted — flowed a strong and 
heady current of beer and cider, on which the holiday urchins were 
sailing miniature sloops, ships, and schooners, of various and mar- 
velous structure. 

Throughout the thoroughfare, busy persons with baskets were deal- 
ing out fac similes of the suspended print. By triflmg inquiry, a tra- 
veler might ascertain that the community was split into factions —the 
Toad and Bull-frog parties— or, as others named them, the Rabbit and 
Anti-rabbit parties. 

The Bull-frog party, it was acknowledged by all, possessed the loudest 
speakers, but the Toads surpassed them in the length and breadth of 
their orations. A deadly and savage hatred seemed to fire the breasts 
of both. 

The sight of a Toad made a Bull-frog spit; and on the other hand, 
a 'l'oad’s physiognomy was spoilt for a whole day, bya chance glimpse 
of a Bull-frog. 

Not far distant from the tonsorium, up-mounted on a decayed hogs- 
head, which last had been filled with the primest New-Orleans, was the 

‘keading orator of the Bull-frog and Rabbit faction. He prided himself 
on always appearing before the people with a tattered waistcoat, and a 
half-burnt cigar in the corner of his mouth. In truth, the chief point 
of his eloquence lay in this — that, while he evolved from one corner of 
his mouth clouds of smoke, from the other, with a dexterity unexampled, 
he puffed forth equal clouds oforatory. He held forth his bony, knuckle- 
knobbed hand, in which was clasped, seemingly with a death-gripe, 
a green ‘Jersey sweetin,’ and harangued a motley multitude of men, 
women, and boys, with an occasional dog, to this purpose : 

‘Fellow-citizens! I rise in my place to remark —and while fam up, 
I may as well add — youare all here! — yes, you areall here! Ponder 
on these things: you are all here, every one of you! You appear here, 
in behalf of your much injured countrymen — the real Bull-frogs, that 
live over by the mill, and down here by the bridge—whom Stubbs, the 
candidate of our enemies, has so cruelly, and I may say ungentlemanly, 
persecuted with sticks, staves, stones, ropes, hands and feet — and in be- 
half of the Rabbits, too, whom he has hunted with dogs, gunpowder, and 
shot; there is one of the innocents, (pointing to the rabbit that surmount- 
ed the barber’s pole,) a victim of his unchristian hunting; and so sure, 
fellow-citizens, as I hit that rabbit with this ‘ Jersey sweetin, — and 
here the orator arrayed himself in a projectile attitude — ‘so sure will 
you beat 

The smoking Demosthenes sunk —the earth seemed to give way 
under him — and he fell through the hogshead. The apple hit its mark; 
the crowd gave three loud-ringing shouts — but for which object, the 
lapsus of the speaker, or his correct aim, is matter of conjecture to this day. 
The orator was not abashed, but with head projecting just above the 

wall of his wooden prison, he continued his rhetorical flourishes with 

renewed vigour — striking its sides with his feet, and ever and anon 
leaping up and down, after the manner of a porpoise. 





Leavine him to escape as he best can, let us for a while accompany 
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another figure of our little drama — a figure whom we beg leave to in- 
troduce to our audience and readers by the name of Amelia Stubbs. 

She was the daughter of constable Stubbs, (who was a candidate for 
réelection to that high dignity,) and the fair one whose picture graced 
the barber’s pole, in company with the defunct rabbit. As Falstaff had 
hinted, in the mail-stage, the whole election — at least on the side of the 
Toad and Anti-rabbit party — hinged on her. The most influential 
of that party had, at some time or other, and somehow or other, fallen 
in love with her manifold graces. She was certainly not a Venus de 
Medici; but charms she did possess, which marble never has possessed, 
or ‘can or will possess.’ There was nothing magnificent in her fea- 
tures; but there was something really magnificent in her smile — and 
her laugh — ye gods! it was a laugh, that made the very air merry a 
mile around. 

Her father, the honorable constable, Solomon Stubbs, was, in addi- 
tion to his official duty, devoted to sportsmanship; he could ring his 
whistle as merrily through the woods, and run down a rabbit as quickly 
asany. He was envied for his admirable facility in gathering a string 
of these long-eared hop-o’-my-thumbs, and envy begat opposition. He 
had also unfortunately murdered (in cold blood ) half a dozen clattering 
bull-frogs, who had disturbed his slumber for mcre than two months, 
unannoyed. 

From these two facts sprang the great Bull-frog and Rabbit party, 
SO warm in its enmity — so virulent in its invectives ! 

Nathan, the blushing quaker of the stage-coach, wasa staunch friend 
to Solomon Stubbs; in fact his friendship for that potentate was so 
enlarged and electric, that it extended even to his beloved daughter 
Aurelia. The orator, also, who fell through, in his sublime attempt at 
missile argument, was an enemy to Solomon, only because he had been 
occasionally laughed at and despised by his blooming daughter. 

The political war in the streets, or rather street, of Bell-town, waxed 
hotter and hotter. The country was scoured; old men, who had lived a 
lifetime in the woods, were disinterred, and brought once more on the 
stage: juveniles, beardless and almost yet petticoated, adventured to 
draw nigh and deposit a vote. Old women, clothed in the habits of 
male octogenarians — sleight-o-hand voters, who knew how to insert 
two ballots at a time — were sought after, and well feed. One hatless, 
unhewn son of Erin deposited four votes. 


Wuite the campaign deepens, Ralph Jones, the third traveler, o’er- 
wearied with the bustle of Bell-town, has escaped at least two miles 
from its precincts, and, supported by an antique stone wail, is alternately 
plucking and eating cherries. 

‘Forbidden fruit!’ cries a gentle voice, apparently emerging from 
behind a clump of alder bushes. 

Ralph turned hastily, and somewhat frightened, to discover the body 
whence it issued, but to no purpose. He returned to his repast on the 
glossy red fruitage. The voice drew nigher, and as he turned asecond 
time, his eye alighted on a summer damsel — a very living cherry — 
approaching with downcast features. 

‘ Young gentleman, that is choice fruit; it is father’s tree; pray for- 
bear.’ He now leaped from the fence, and as he turned to survey the 
supplicant, his face shone full upon her. 
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‘Is it you, Ralph Jones ?— dear Ralph, is it you?’ exclaimed the 
fair one, with a musical tremor in her tone. 

‘And is it you, Aurelia?’ cried the cherry-thief, with a similar qua- 
vering of the voice. 

They knew each other —their eyes had already passed the quick 
telegraph-signal of recognition; more than two volumes had already 
been spoken. They rushed toward each other, but did not (as per- 
haps they ought to have done) embrace, but simply, warmly, affection- 
ately — shook hands! - 

‘ You rogue, you stole away on that spring morning, three years 
ago — was it three? — from our little village, like a poultry-thief in 
the night. Do you know the amount of sorrow you left behind ? 

‘No, Aurelia — were there any tears shed?’ 

‘A pond. I shed not a few myself, for the copy of Robie Burns 
you plagiarized. Falstaff Furness too, remembers you, for that post-boy 
sin of yours.’ 

‘Riding his black horse within stone’s throw of death? Falstaff 
remembers me no longer: his memory has given my face the quittance; 
for I was with him this morning, and he said not even ‘ Good day to you? 
but Aurelia, Nathan Ellwood, the unquakerish quaker , 

‘Oh, Ralph, he is desperately in love with me — me ! — and is stri- 
ving to make Solomon Stubbs high-constable of Bell-town, to further his 
amorous intents. Cupid and I have been in close partnership, this is 
the third year, to make father a catch-pole: but what, where, how have 
you been, Ralph, for three blessed years ? 

‘Over flood and earth; ’twould cost a winter’s night to tell them: but 
who comes yonder ?—that mathematical figure, through the wood , 

‘It is Nathan Ellwood! Pray let us withdraw, through this path. 
He is coming to make love. I'd as leave see him dance, as that.’ 

‘ Does n’t Master Nathan dance ? 

‘Oh yes —so does a bear!’ 


Every vote was gathered. Fortune had thrown her dice, and both 
parties —the Rabbit and Anti-rabbit — pressed forward to learn whe- 
ther she had turned up sixes or blanks. 

Gentle reader, have you ever seen a hollow pumpkin illuminated ? 
Then have you seen a type of the thick heads of Bell-town lit up with 
the faint rays of hope. At length, victory perches on the shoulders of 
the Bull-frogs, and they croak forth ‘Solomon Stubbs forever!’ — and 
the welkin answers, ‘Solomon Stubbs!’ —:.d at that name tremble 
rabbits and reptiles without number — for Stubbs their direst foe is 
victor ! 

And the rogues and chicken-hearted thieves of Bell-town (for their 
whole heart is placed on chickens,) rejoice — for Solomon has been a 
father to them, and winked at their larcenies, for the small tax of a fat 
pullet, or a brace of geese. 

But lo! there! Nathan Ellwood rushing toward Solomon Stubbs, 
and a knot of his joyful friends — puff, pant, and gallop — hallooing 
from the distance, with the mouthful of breath that running has left 
him. ‘ The devil! — villains ! — Stubbs ! — married to Aurelia ! 
Run, fly! Quick! or Satan has her!’ 
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Stubbs and his mob of friends stared broadly at the shouting quaker, 
whose face was inflamed as a setting sun; and as he came nigher to 
the crowd, his frenzy seemed to work like beer within him — striking 
baleful and volcanic sparks from his eyes. As it slowly subsided, and 
Nathan became sufficiently composed to act according to his cloth, they 
learnt that Ralph Jones, the strange interloper, was actually then get- 
ting married indissolubly to Miss Stubbs by parson Dusthead. The 
announcement caused a sudden sally of the whole force of Solomon’s 
friends toward the parsonage. 

They reach it, and with a simultaneous shout, ca]l for Dusthead. No 
Dusthead appears. They advance to carry the house by storm; and 
with one gigantic push, the front-door is forced. They ransack the 
house, and by dint of research, discover Ebenezer Dusthead in an upper 
chamber — not ready to receive them in martial opposition, unless his 
night-cap were a helmet — but ensconced quietly in a bed — pale, ema- 
ciated, and apparently sick tothe core. A thousand pardons are begged 
in rustic village style, and the assailants withdraw. 





Ir, a few years after the scenes of the foregoing history occurred, a 
venturous traveler had passed into Bell-town, casting his eye to the left 
he might have beheld a neat two-story cottage, with green blinds, and a 
well-shaven area of grass surrounding it, with three hearty, happy 
children, full of frolic and fun, capering over it like young colts. Let 
him enter, and there he would see the mother of those happy ones — 
the identical blooming Aurelia Stubbs. 

For a few questions, relative to the simple mystery of this tale, she 
might reward him with this simple explanation: that she was the law- 
ful wife in wedlock of Ebenezer Dusthead, parson of Bell-town church, 
on the hill; that she was wedded to him on the day and date of the 
‘hue-and-cry’ about his house, by Ralph Jones, aforesaid —a young 
clergyman who had come from a neighbouring city merely to tie the 
knot; that Mr. Dusthead’s sickness and emaciation were alla pretence; 
that at the time, she was by his side, while the reverend master Jones 
was hidden in the cellar, mayhap drinking ‘the spirit’ among cider- 
casks. 

Farther, that a squint-eyed news-boy of the village reported that he 
had seen Nathan Ellwood hanging himself in his barn, which was false ; 
for, as was afterward learnt, Mr. Ellwood was merely hanging a sheep 
to celebrate the marriage; and that finally Dusthead loved her dearly, 
dividing his time nicely between the pulpit and her — and that he often 
prayed, ‘that if he went to heaven, as he truly hoped, he might be 
allowed to bear his wife under one arm, and his Bible under the 
other.’ C. M. 


















































The Spirit's Return. 


THE SPIRIT’S RETURN. 


‘I’ve heard the spirits of the dead, 
May walk again.’ Winters’ Tae. 


‘To die —to sleep — 
No more: and, by asleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to —’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.’ HAMLET, 


Tuere are who deem that spirits blest return, 
To dwell awhile amid their loved on earth, 
Or the fierce tide of human deeds discern 
From the calm mansions of their upper birth. 
It may be thus; but I would ever pray 
That my loved ones in spirit-worlds might stay, 
Far from the passion, tumult, strife that mar 
And quench the beauty of this lesser star. 
And though ’t were bliss to sometimes deem them near, 
When the heart knows (what heart hath never known 7?) 
The utter nothingness of all things here : 
Seeking its joys in hours forever flown, 
And in its restlessness would barter all, 
One golden moment from the past to call: 
Yet then I feel I would not have them see, 
Unchanged and pure, or change or sin in me. 


There was in Paradise a spirit erst, 
So tried and pure that might have happy been, 

Had not strange thoughts, with retrospection cursed, 
Linger’d too fondly on each vanished scene. 

From arch to arch, when choral hymns would roll, 

Remember’d voices mid the anthems stole; 

When heaven’s high towers were bathed in glory sheen, 

Her home arose amid its bowers of green ; 

And more than heaven, lawns, woodlands, garlands smiled, 
And more than angels seemed the inmates fair ; 

Her bosom’s partner and her cherish’d child, 
Son of her youth — these were the angels there. 

Years rolled away, yet years brought no relief, 

Nor heavenly joys beguiled of earth-born grief; 

Till, with soft pity mov’d, relenting fate 

Upon her oped the adamantine gate, 

And free to roam, from Paradise she pass’d, 

Nor lingering look upon its mansions cast ; 

And never mortal left the world of pain, 

With half the joy that she returned again. 


*T was lingering twilight, such as often gilds 
The airy towers which restless fancy builds, 
From the soft clouds that at calm evening lie 
In golden wreaths along the summer sky. 
When the lone spirit reach’d the lofty dome, 
Affection’s shrine, her happy bridal home. 
Invisible she flitted o’er the scene, 

Each tree recalling visions that had been, 

And might not be. One timid glance she cast, 
Then felt oblivion of the present — past — 
Darkness, and nothingness, and dreamless rest — 
The only boon to make the wretched blest ; 
Unearthly notes like fallen seraph’s song 
That ere were heard the dewy air along, 
Borne from afar upon the breeze’s wall 


And these the sounds they seemed to syllable : 
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New-York, June 16th, 1836. 


The Spirit's Return. 


I 


‘ Alas! ’tis only buried love 
Nor chance nor change can quench or dim ; 

To me there were no joys above, 
For what were heaven away from him? 

I deemed that day by day his cheek 
Was dew’d with sorrow’s burning tears ; 

I thought his lips would often speak 
The name he has not breathed for years — 

The name forgotten — to another 

My child was taught to murmur ‘ mother.’ 


Il. 


‘I thought a single hour beside 
His home my widow’d heart would bless ; 
I came to see a fairer bride 
Receive each glance and soft caress. 
I thought his love from memory stray’d 
To doat upon his boy alone ; 
I came — and children round him play’d, 
Who would not thrill to hear my tone, 
Nor on that dusty canvass trace 
One feature of a mother’s face. 


Ill. 


‘I left my son as pure, and mild, 
And gentle, as a seraph blest, 
But earth, and sin, a passions wild 
Have writien wrinkles in his breast. 
His little lips would then repeat 
Prayer from a heart that had not err’d 
And mingled with love’s accents sweet 
How dear was each imperfect word ! 
And now, nor prayer, nor mother’s name 
His thoughts and words one hour can claim. 


IV. 


‘Mid angel smiles and angel joys 

Affection kept its faith unchanged, 
The while that perishable toys 

Their hearts from a!l the past estranged. 
And what is now thai past to me, 

Or what, alas! this cherished scene ? 
Since all my agony will be 

The thought that I have ever been. 
Oh earth farewell! —I could not brook 
Again on those changed hearts to look.’ 


With drooping wing beneath his kindly rod, 

The gentle spirit sought again her God, 

And there forever poured the love and trust 
Which clung too long to animated dust. 

Oh deem not, hope not, that the dead can know 
Or joy or grief that stir loved breasts below; 

A single glance upon a scene like this 

Would mar long ages of celestial bliss, 

And angels’ songs were harsh as words of strife, 
If ever blended with the sounds of life. 

To see no more cold time affection steal, 

And hearts that felt, forget they e’er could feel ; 
To learn no more that virtue can decay, 

More frail and transient than its shrine of clay ; 
To never learn the oft repeated lot, 

That mortals loved — and having loved, — forgot ; 
That vows are words, and holiest ties are riven — 
To be away from earth, ob this is half of heaven ! 
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REFLECTIONS OF A BOOK-WORM 


UPON A PASSAGE IN THE WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


‘Te first ingredient in conversation is Trurs, the second, Goop sense, the third, 
Goop Humour, and the fourth, wir. Sirk WituiaM Tempce. 


Sir Witisam TempLe was an able diplomatist, and a shrewd man ; 
and it is a happy comment upon the principles he has laid down, that 
he himself lived and died esteemed and respected. The opinions of 
such a man are well worth examination; and at the hazard of being 
somewhat didactic, I shall proceed to consider them. 

The first ingredient, then, in conversation, says Sir William, is 
TruTH. Allow me, however, to remark to you, my good Sir, that truth 
alone, in conversation, would make but a sorry figure. In society, 
like an old bachelor who seldom goes abroad, Truth would find himself 
out of place. He would be continually calling up blushes, and tread- 
ing on toes. He would horrify a dowager with the phrase, ‘ Madam, 
how awful you are looking to-day!’ and stagger a high-headed aristo- 
crat, with, ‘Sir, I am sorry to learn on change that you stopped pay- 
ment yesterday!’ No, no —truth, though the best, is the hardest ingre- 
dient in conversation, and requires a burnisher. Your bachelor must 
be married. Be assured, Sir William, truth cannot live happily, and 
hold up his head in the world, unless he has some delicate hand to 
plait his ruffles, and brush his coat. ‘Truth is too apt to go upon car- 
pets hob-nailed. 

I say, Sir William, truth must be married—or, in plain terms, 
instead of forming the first ingredient in conversation, he will infallibly 
be voted out of the polite circles. Iam glad to find you second my op!- 
nion. ‘I'ruth cannot fail to be satisfied with Goop SEnsg, and Good Sense 
has always been an admirer of Truth. She will form the best help-mate 
to him in the world. Let us bring them together, and there they are! 
So, now that we have united them, it is the pleasantest thing in the world 
to see them moving arm in arm together in a reformed and fashiona- 
ble assembly. Observe how carefully Truth looks into the eye of his part- 
ner, as the words fall from his lips, to which a host of listening admirers 
pay deference, and how quietly he submits to her guidance and direc- 
tion. His step is confidence, and his voice is wisdom. And with 
what amiable and graceful languor, Good Sense bears upon the arm of 
her husband, while she regulates and controls him! She is the admired 
by all admirers, but the language of adulation does not reach her; she 
hears no voice but that of her husband. But list! There are whis- 
pers around, and Scandal never spoke more truly. From the one side 
comes the exclamation, ‘ And is it not Good Sense that renders Truth so 
engaging?’ From the other, ‘ And does not Good Sense derive her beauty 
and her grace from Truth, her husband ? 

Truth and Good Sense, then, Sir William, are very well mated. They 
move very happily together, and let them not be sundered. 

Now come we to Goop Humor. Ah, there he sits, with a face 
radiant with smiles, and with a brood of riotous children, clambering 
upon his knee, or thrusting their hands in his pockets. And now his 
chair gives way, and, with a burst of laughter, he falls prostrate on the 
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carpet, while the urchins only clamber upon him more thickly, and 
make jest of his misfortune. Anon he rises, and with a face covered 
with blushes, looks around him. Truth ceases from converse for 
awhile; Good Sense reprovingly shakes her fan at him, and lo! a wild 
and gaily-bedecked youngster, with glancing eye, and curling lip, and 
ever-varying features, thrusts himself forward, and excites the mirth 
of the assemblage by wild and reckless raillery. Fainter and fainter 
grows the smile upon the cheek of the unfortunate Good Humor, and 
yet again it rekindles, as he meets the encouraging look of Good Sense, 
whose hand rests kindly upon his shoulder. Wht, baffled, turns petu- 
lantly aside to seek another object, and as he speaks, the crowd fearfully 
listen and applaud — rejoice when he is not near, and yet turn them- 
selves again to listen to his biting satire, and merry inspiration. And 
now behold his sparkling and excited features at every turning, and 
listen to the lively sallies that fall from his tongue! He evidently be- 
lieves himself to be first in the gay company. Fie, fie, Sir William, 
who is greater than Wit? What ingredient is before wit in conversa- 
tion? And see, he approaches the circle which is listening to the 
accents of Truth, or courting the mild influences of Good Sense, and 
the sunshine of Good Humor. He throws in their midst a merry 
and thoughtless jibe, which breaks discordantly upon their converse. 
Even Good Humor frowns, Good Sense looks appealingly to her hus- 
band, and Truth turns sternly toward the derisive intruder. 

But whence comes the change! A word only has fallen from Truth, 
and the color has left the eye, and the tongue of Wit is palsied; his 
head is drooping, and the insignia of happiness has passed from his 
cheek. Alas! every wanton shaft which his hand has aimed, seems 
to be turned inward upon his own soul. He has heard for the first 
time the voice of Truth. He has felt for the first time the influence 
of Good Sense. In his confusion, he would fly, yet he knows not whi- 
ther ; and he sinks in tears upon the shoulder of the sympathizing and 
all-forgiving Good Humor. 

Here, then, my good Sir William, we leave the characters of the 
little conversation-party which we have contrived to conjure up, to 
support the truths of your proposition. In conversation, let Truth 
seek an alliance with Good Sense, let Good Sense lay her head upon 
the shoulder of Good Humor, and let Wit, feeling itself the weakest 
of the band, rest upon Good Humor for support, and wisdom, and 
peace, and joy, and mirth will form the electric chain of the social 
circle, which shall be broken by no rude shock, nor fail through any 


intrinsic weakness. C. P. 
Hempstead, (L. I,) May, 1836. 


A ‘LOVE PASSAGE.’ 


On doubt not that I love thee yet! 
Come to this heart’s deep sea — 
Thou ‘lt find its stilly current set 
With images of thee : 
Affection shall survive all change — 
The life-boat ’scaped the tempest’s range. G. 


VOL. VIII. 9 
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Life at Sea. 


LIFE AT SEA. 


BY THE AMERICAN ‘ORSON,’ WHO WROTE ABOUT THE SEMINOLES. 


READER, do you remember the great storm in the mid-winter of 
1830-1? If not, you were not in the same latitude with myself at that 
time, namely, in the Gulf-stream, between Cape Hatteras and the Ber- 
mudas. If you were, I’ll be bound you have not forgotten it. If 
any one ever saw old ocean in a frolic, 1 saw it then —and for the first 
time. 

We left New-York in a schooner of not quite seventy tons, with a 
master, mate, two seamen, an apology for a cook, and twelve passengers, 
and one of them in a deep decline. Our cabin was not furnished with 
berths for more than six persons. The odd twelve were ‘stowed in 
bulk,’ as the sailors say, back of the ladder of the companion-way — 
a sort of box which had no doors, but a slide over the top, that fenced 
out the water when it did not happen to roll over it. 

The schooner had been a Cape Cod fisherman, but no safer one was 
to be found going our way, and so I took passage — stipulating, how- 
ever, for an exclusive berth, as I love comfort. Howbeit, I admitted a 
fine boy toa share. Well, out we started, with a fine fair wind from the 
North, and the captain, unwilling to lose so good a chance to gain 
time, when he knew he could not make an inch against the wind with 
his bagging old sails, crowded on all the canvass his truly frail bark 
could stagger under, so that she would hardly steer, but kept ‘lurching,’ 
first to the larboard and then the starboard tack, as if she did not wish 
to go outside; but the captain said ‘ she would do better off soundings,’ 
and so he did his best to get there. Thus we went reeling along 
past Fort William, and down through the Narrows, the mate, every now 
and then, asking our Herculean young captain ‘ what sort of a night 
he thought we should have?” He did not know, and only ‘ wished he 
was past Cape Hatteras.’ For my own part, I only wished I had been 
seasoned to sea-sickness, for this was my first voyage, and when Never- 
sink light began at last to deny its name, we just began to think what 
a wretched cook we had. I lose appetite to this day, at a turtle-club, at 
the bare thought of him. Our crackers were the ‘ remainder biscuit’ 
of the last voyage, all nibbled by mice and rats, and marked with the 
prints of their dirty feet; as for the meat, it was odoriferous codfish ! 
I was ashamed of being more dainty than others; and as we were 
promised better fare next day, I scraped the crackers, and ate; but no 
man ever cared less for his supper than I did that night. 

We continued blundering forward all night, and next morning ‘the 
sea, the sea, the open sea,’ broke with its sublime expanse upon our happy 
sight. We were booming along at a rapid rate; and as the captain 
truly predicted, with a much straighter course than the serpentine one 
we had at first described; but every now and then a wave would swell 
up majestically behind, and threaten to fall upon us, but we would slip 
just from under it as it broke. 

I could not help uttering an exclamation of admiration at these beau- 
tifully-crested billows, thus gracefully bowing us away from our homes, 
but the captain was uneasy and provoked. He had detected certain 
evil indications in the horizon, and he could only say he ‘wished he 
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was past Cape Hatteras; he could not see what fancy any man could 
have in waves; as for his part, he had seen enough of them; and if 
any one else liked them, he would not care if one should fall on board.’ 

He had hardly uttered this wicked wish, before down fell one upon 
us. To pay him as he deserved, he was drenched to the skin, while I 
escaped under an impenetrable Scotch cloak. It was providential, and 
we enjoyed it exceedingly. It just met his sins, and my superior good- 
ness, and I told him so. 

But that cape of storms, Hatteras, had not yet been passed. ‘ Crowd 
all sail!’ cried the stentorian captain. ‘Hug the cape, and drop the 
sea astern. One such ‘beautiful wave’ is enough for oneday. I have 
half a mind to take the inner passage.’ 

I should remark, that about two or three miles off of the shore, there 
are breakers; and sometimes, in going South, small vessels run inside, 
to avoid the Gulf-stream, which passes to the North-east, outside the 
reef. 

Thus undetermined, we drove ahead, and by ten o’clock at night we 
reached a dead calm, off of the dreaded cape. The sails all hung in 
lank curtain-folds, and it seemed to bea strange sort of angry stillness, 
as if the next thing we should see would be ‘ foaming fury.’ At length, 
the boom of the fore-sail gave a tremendous blow, as if it had been 
silently watching to knock out the brains of some luckless seaman ; then 
it struck on the other side, most spitefully. These were only preludes : 
soon we heard a roaring, and thunder and lightning, and then the 
shrouds snapped, and the fore-sheets were torn from their fastenings, 
and the vessel was a prey to the elements, with breakers under our lee, 
and the Hatteras light, half-mast high, in the horizon. 

The captain showed himself a thorough seaman. All his crew — 
two men, cook, and mate— were aghast, and only his athletic frame could 
be seen drawing the flying sheets like a young giant. The next instant, 
you might have beheld him flying up the shrouds that remained good, 
and looking out for the breakers, toward which we were irresistibly 
driving. 

For my own part, I began to think the sport was over, and that it 
was high time to look out for some means to reach shore, without 
depending on the crazy tackle which was flying about in all directions. 
So, down we went into the cabin, to hold a brief council with the other 
passengers. But all was dark and silent as the charnel-house; and 
when we began to tell them that there was no jest above board, and that 
we must begin to think of taking care of ourselves, not a word would a 
soul of them reply. They had been in the habit of ridiculing one of 
their number, who showed a more than ordinary disinclination to try 
any other world than this. I told them that, without a thought of a jest, 
the true state of the case was as I had stated; that the yawl-boat, 
with one half of our number, would swamp, inevitably ; and that it was 
absolutely necessary to provide means in time. I therefore proposed to 
get out plank and boards to float upon, as there was a small door from 
the cabin to the hold, where there was lumber. But not a word could 
elicit. It was of no use, they said afterward — and perhaps it was 
not. 

But such fortune did not continue long. We were rapidly nearing 
the breakers, when suddenly there was a calm; anon, and in the course 
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of five minutes, the wind blew a hurricane from every point of the com- 
pass; and, as if it had tried which was the hardest way it could blow, 
it commenced with the North-w est, as surpassing all others in might, 
and threw up the very dregs of the ocean. In fact, the elements all 
seemed to be set to work to frighten us out of our senses. We had 
longed to see a storm at sea — and we had it! 

If there be any line marked in nature between North and South, it 
is off of this stormy cape. Here the thunder and lightning of the tropics 
meet the North-wester, and the battle is fought for the disputed territory. 
The glare of the lightning — the crashing peals of thunder — the roar 
of the North-west gale, which heaves up sharp billows from the battling 
Gulfstream — the flashing crests of foam—the mist, the hail, the 
rain — and the stupefying blows the enraged, cross, chopping waves can 
strike — these must render Scylla and Charybdis a race-way of a mill- 
pond in the comparison. I had no conception of the power of mere 
water before. It does not dash, it strikes a dead blow; and in a great 
storm, the vessel, as if it had been paralyzed, stops for a moment, and 
then slowly heaves and groans in every joint. It would not require any 
great stretch of the imagination to fancy her alive. 

Thus we continued, drifting for nine days and nights, most of the 
time in the Gulfstream : seventeen souls of us, all in the space of a 
pig-stye, with a cook before our eyes who verified the sailor’s maxim, 
that if ‘God sends victuals, the Devil sends cooks.” But I did not 
complain. Poor fellow! what could be expected of him? The chick- 
ens became so poor, that the captain was obliged to kill them, to save 
their credit forthe table. Table? —there was notable! Its legs were 
all broken off, although it was new when we started. Men, tables, 
trunks, provisions, and every thing else, had been so often thrown in a 
heap together, that the identity of any individual thing seemed to be a 
questionable matter. I have seen in another vessel a table thrown from 

its legs bottom upward, by one plunge, but I never saw any thing like 

the commotion in this craft. We were compelled to ‘ watch and catch, 
even in our sleep, to prevent being precipitated clear across upon the 
opposite berth. The captain was frequently thrown out, and as he was 
going, he would catch like a cat. 

But I was speaking of the fare. Those chickens I shall never for- 
get! They were like anatomical preparations— poor as crows; but they 
were the very best food we had on board, if we except a few unsub- 
stantial private stores; and seventeen would eat of the soup from one 
chicken! Sometimes, through the small aperture of the companion- 
way, down would come a ‘flood of water, drenching the cheerful guests. 
We could have borne all this well enough, but for two things: the 
first was, that the cook would continue to manufacture and simmer a 
kind of oil out of scraps of pork, that he might have something to cook 
with in the place of butter; the smel] of this constantly burning, was 
poison to me; but after much management and remonstrance, the evil 
was remedied. Then anotherthing arose. In the hold, there were hay, 
and spirits, and powder; and every day, and several times a day, the 
cook and one of the hands, who had been shipped by his landlord against 
his will, would crawl, with a candle, over these combustibles, and be- 
come intoxicated ; and the captain would then beat the cook in the 
small cabin. These were annoyances ; but we could not set up in the 
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cabin, without being sea-sick, so we lay down, out of the way; and to 
amuse the company, read the only books on board— namely, Tom 
Jones, The Life of Bolivar, and a nameless tragedy. The captain had 
begun his repentance, by throwing all the cards overboard, that none 
might play. The invalid, who was one of the finest young men I 
ever knew, officiated as chaplain — by reading the Bible; for it had 
been concluded between us — we two knowing how to read, without 
stopping to spell —to make every thing as pleasant and orderly as pos- 
sible. This delighted the captain, who evinced his pleasure by discuss- 
ing religious topics at one moment, and the next cursing the cook. . 

In this condition we continued nine days and nights, not ex- 
pecting ever to see landagain. Every stroke the vessel received, seemed 
so to strain her in every joint, that it appeared impossible for her to with- 
stand another blow without going to pieces. One man prayed almost 
all the time, night and day; and he avowed if ever he should reach 
shore once more, he would ‘crawl home on his hands and knees, 
rather than venture out of sight of land again.’ The boy I had taken 
into my berth awoke one morning, and with a very pitiful face showed 
me his arm, all black-and-blue, and very sore. I could only comfort 
him, by telling him that in the absence of any thing better, he might at 
least learn the derivation of the word hardship. His bruises all came 
from the hard ship. A wretched pun, but it served to amuse him. 

I was waiting thus anxiously for better or worse fortune, and almost 
inclined to shed a tear to think how my friends would mourn that I 
should be obliged so young and unprepared to leave my bones, etc., in 
the Gulfstream, with no coffin but my berth, when I saw the mate go 
up with trembling knees to the oldest seaman — who by the way was the 
most respectable man of the ship’s company, not snteditia its officers — 
andask him if he had ever seen such a storm before, and if we could possi- 
bly live through it? His reply was, that we had a chance, if it should 
not come any harder. I took comfort at this, for I could not well 
imagine how it could ‘come harder’ — but it did! At about midnight, 
after the fifth or sixth day, the strokes began to fall faster and more vio- 
lently, and floods of water more frequently to deluge the cabin floor, 
when I arose, as I often did, to look out by the side of the old seaman. 
It was then that a sight met my eyes which I shall never forget. I had 
read of ‘the sublime and beautiful,’ but never before had realized it. Al- 
though death seemed inevitable, yet so glorious was the scene, that an 
inexpressible fluttering sensation of delight was in my breast, and all 
thought of danger vanished. The stern of the vessel was lifted high 
on a short wave, while the bow was plunging into a dark chasm; 
thick, black, broken, fugitive clouds were rapidly chasing each 
other past the masts and rigging. A few rods astern, a wave had 
just broken into a mass of living fire; then all was dark again; and 
presently a glare of light shot from the midst of the cloud in which we 
were, and revealed all the vast commotion of the elements. ‘Hail and 
rain were in the clouds, and fell upon us; occasionally we were 
shrouded in such dense darkness that nothing was visible; and then 
suddenly the ragged clouds opened, and showed one very bright star, 
which I took to be Venus. This was like enchantment, and withal 
was so unexpected, that we could hardly believe it real. All these in- 
cidents, happening in quick succession, produced an effect which nei- 
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ther language nor the pencil can convey. Oh how I panted for some 
means to catch the flying scene, and transfer it to canvass! But it 
passed. I had my wish, however. I had seen a storm at sea, and was 
quite satisfied, should I never live to see another. 

We reached our place of destination — of course, or I should not 
have been here to tell the story — but such a miserable looking set of 
objects my eyes never before beheld! With beards half an inch 
long, squalid and thin, we hardly seemed worth piloting into port. But 
we were strangers, and they took usin. Perhaps at another day I 
may tell you how foolish it is to believe traveler’s tales, by a faithful re- 
lation of matters of fact. Until then, gentle reader, if you do not believe 
my ‘ Life at Sea,’ go a voyage in winter in a Cape Cod fisherman your- 
self, and be blown through the Gulf-stream by anine days’ gale. Then 
Pll talk with you. 


THE IRON AGE. 





‘The age of chivalry is gone.’— Burke. 


Gone are the wondrous days of high emprise, 
The age chivalric, with its fierce romances, 
When ‘ worlds,’ ’t is said, ‘ were staked for ladies’ eyes,’ 
And knights were staked upon each other’s lances. 
Who now would draw, in Palestine, the brand? 

What Christian would not hob-nob with a fakir? 
While ten feet square of ground, just where I stand, 
Would buy in ‘holy rood’ at least an acre? 


New things beneath old names we moderns mask ; 
Still by a ?urney men oft close their quarrels, 
Of old, men fought duellos in steel casques — 
We go to combat with a brace of barrels ; 
Visor and helm no more our heroes grace, 
But then a face of brass is just as well; 
And corslets, too, I ween, their forms embrace, 
Only they wear them shorter — by an Ll. 


The ‘barons bold,’ who chased the savage boar, 
Are chased themselves — on many a time-worn tomb ; 

But for the bores, ’tis different from of yore— 
You'll find them, tame, in every drawing-room ; 

The ‘ stalwart Childe’ who backed his barbed roan, 
And swept, hoof-deep in Paynim blood, the sward, 

In a hard gallop now would be outdone, 

And fairly thrown out in a gallopade. 


Improvement, bringing safety in her car, 
Has forward still upon her glorious march bent : 
The mightiest deeds of old were those of war, 
But our best deeds are those engrossed on parchment : 
Then belted earls — they would be pelted now — 
Were often little better than marauders, 
Who ordered short shrift, short rope, and a bough, 
For such as would not bow to oo short orders. 


Strange tales are told us of the ‘ Lion Heart,’ 
Splitting down men from plume to saddle-leather, 
But Saladin out-fought him by the art 
Of making all his forces stick together. 
In my opinion Ceur de Lion's bones 
Just worked like other people’s in the socket; 
I'd back him to have gone to Davy Jones 
Before the grin and thews of Davy Crockett! 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN, 





Most people travel a leetle every Summer through these United 
States, in sundry portions and quarters thereof; and yet how very few 
of those who go down upon the sea in ships, or along the rail-road or 
the canal, seeing the sublimities and oddities of existence, make any 
record of them? Therefore, gentle reader, do I propose to enlighten 
thee, not with sketches of travel, but with beneficial hints, whereby thy 
omnipresent whereabout, as thou journeyest, may be regaled. 


WE are passing up the Hudson. The low clouds from a hundred 
steam-boats are staining the sky in the direction of New-York, which 
has long since faded in the distance. The peripatetic colored man, 
who summonses oblivious passengers to ‘the capting’s orifice,’ to dis- 
burse the swindle for their transit, has not yet gone his rounds: there 
is only the low gurgle of the waves ploughed aside by the bow of the 
steam-boat; the half-waked company are promenading the deck, and 
the poetically-disposed are looking at the palisades, whose dark shoul- 
ders rise on the west bank of the river, as if those barriers could never 
be removed, even by the voice of the archangel, and the final trump. 


By-ruHeE-way, speaking of the last trumpet, makes me remember the 
reply of a veteran old charcoal man, of Philadelphia, well known to the 
citizens thereof for the sonorousness of his tin horn, and the excel- 
lence of his commodity. Honest Jimmy Cuarcoat! —he is re- 
moved from among the quick, and numbered with those who have 
jumped from the shoal of time into kingdom come. He was a cheer- 
ful, good-hearted citizen ; and though he certainly did not move in the 
first circles, yet he spread light and heat wherever he went — not b 
his person, however; for if ever there was a man who looked like a 
plenipotentiary fresh from the court of Tophet, Jimmy was that indi- 
vidual. Well, as I have said, he had a most vociferous horn, and 
unremitting were the blasts which he protruded through the same upon 
the general ear. At last, some evil-disposed citizens, having no taste 
for music, went to his honor the Mayor, and lodged grievous com- 
plaints againt the distinguished hornist, (I use a musical term,) setting 
forth that he disturbed the public bosom with his soul-stirring instru- 
ment. After such an accusation, he was brought before the great 
municipal functionary, and received a stern and awful reprimand. 
Jimmy stood the rebuke as if Satan had not only allowed him his 
own color, but also his courage. His reply was cogent and conclu- 
sive: ‘ Look here, your honor,’ said he ‘I ha’nt no disposition, by no 
means, to complain of them ’ére people as has complained of me. 
Folks in my line can bear upwards of considerable in the way of 
epithets, without changing color, or gettin’ mad. But I do say, that 
I axes them as charges me with making too much noise in the world, 
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why they have got up such an antipathy ag’in’ my horn? And I 
should like to know, if my little tin affair troubles them so now, how 
they will feel when they come to hear the big trumpet, that is to be 
blew at the day of judgment — calling them, just as likely as not, to a 
coal-hole a mighty sight blacker than the one I come from?’ 

The Mayor was non-plussed —and the coal man went twanging on 
his ways. The officer could no more stand his logic than his oppo- 
nent could his horn. 






But I digress. Let us get back to the Hudson. Stop, ye who 
travel, one day at West Point. That Cozzens gives noble dinners; his 
wines are superb; and the man who likes not creature comforts, is a 
bad member of society. Go thou likewise to the Cattskill Mountain 
House — whence you shall look down beneath the clouds on smiling 
counties, and towns, and cities, spread forth as on a map, at your 
feet. ‘There,’ said Natty Bumpo, ‘you can see—creation! The 
Hudson like a ribbon —the boats and sails on its blue and gleaming 
breast not much larger than buoys and handkerchiefs. Oh, ’tis a 
noble scene! — and when the plains beneath are sweltering in the fer- 
vors of Summer — when the snake creeps forth on the rock in the sun- 
shine, and the cattle in a thousand meadows consort together under the 
trees, to breathe the air that gathers from the sleepy landscape into 
their branches —then, at the Mountain House, ’tis calm and cool. I 
say, reader, be sure to go there ; and if it is somewhat too cold in June, 
it must be nice in July and August. 






Maeniricent are the Cattskills, as seen from the Hudson. How 
their ‘broad highland regions’ swell and roll in sublime and solemn 
undulations against the sky! How profuse the gushes of glorious 
sunlight that chase each other along those lordly ridges! As the 
boat glides along, these peaks are sometimes hid from view ; but like 
great men amid the strifes of parties, or the changes of time, they 
must almost continually impress us with their presence, and stand 
like distant guardians of one of the finest rivers in the world, observa- 
ble, for countless inland leagues, overlooking streams, villages, and 
the grander Hudson, for hundreds of miles. 


ALBANY is a capital city. If you are a quiet person, enamoured of 
ease and comfort, go to Cruttenden’s— mine host of the Eagle. Most 
delicious is his coffee —neatest of the neat are his rooms — his bread 
is like snow — his viands done to a T —and there is nothing equal to 
his own personal courtesies. Pleasant things drop continually from his 
lips, and your ear may drink wisdom and wit from them, ‘as the hone 

bee drinks from the rose.’ He is the best possible sign of the net 
lence of his own fare. His cheeks are full and healthy, and though 
his nose is not bedecked with those sumptuous red carbuncles which 
are usually supposed the insignia of a true Boniface, yet his figure is 
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portly and commanding, and ‘his belly is as a round goblet, which 
wanteth not liquor,’ as the wise man observes in his Canticles. 


Let me not be an out-and-outer, as touching Albany. I would that 
my praise should be properly modified. The lower, or business parts 
of the city, except in the region round about the Eagle, are not particu- 
larly attractive; but in the upper quarters, near the Capitol Square, 
and along State-street, few towns in our country ‘can with it compare.’ 
I know of no place to which, in some respects, could be better applied 
the lines of Byron: 


‘ For whoso entereth within this town, 
That sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
Mid many things unsightly to strange ee.’ 


But ascend you to the dome of the City Hall, in Capitol Square, and 
look forth upon the scene! It is beautiful —that’s the word. Look at 
the landscape to the North, heaved up in the glory and grandeur of 
Summer against the sapphire walls of Heaven — varied with meadows 
and harvest fields, and rural mansions; observe ‘Troy, with its Mount 
Ida, and the affluent valley of the Hudson — likewise the distant Catts- 
kills —also the city beneath, with those numerous ‘ white swellings,’ or 
domes, of the steeple genus, which have broken out ambitiously all 
over the town; look at these—and at the whole sweep of Capitol 
Square —and you shall meet with great rejoicing of eye. But beware 
of a person whom you may observe in the streets, perambulating about 
with a basket on his arm, vending the sweet-flag root, and barks of 
prickly ash and slippery-elm. The latter, especially, should you pat- 
take of it, will cause you to remain a day beyond your time. Wonder- 
fully slippery is that article, indeed — and you would think, to hear its 
owner _ ‘in the way of trade,’ that his tongue was made of the same 
material. 


Tue routeto Schenectady is dullish — but I advise the reader, if that 
personage be a male, to take the outside of the car, (by courtesy from 
the powers that be,) and survey the country round. He will see the 
eternal Cattskills bounding the horizon for near two-thirds of the way — 
rising like pyramids, blue and lofty into Heaven, 


‘ Where clouds like earthly barriers stand, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land.’ 


I am discoursing now to the traveler on the Niagara route, and there- 
fore I would fling in a word or two of advice to him. When thou 
comest to Schenectady, thou wilt be grievously athirst, if the weather be 
warm — but I beseech thee, buy no soda water in Old Esopus. One 
Trvax has an apology for the article — but drink it not! It is inde- 
scribable — tastes like bad champagne, vinegar, and brimstone. A tum- 
bler full of the Dead Sea would taste sweeter. Neither be thou tempted 
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by the boys who vend nuts and apples by the packet-boat landing. 
Dishonest, and peddling urchins! —their commodities are awful ! 


Tue contrast between the spacious cabins of the Hudson steamers, 
and the low, narrow boats on the canal — even those of the better sort — 
is unhappily too striking. When you enter the latter, resign yourself 
to fate. You will find captains or superintendents, who verily be- 
lieve that there are no other places on earth but Schenectady and Utica, 
and that the rest of creation is of small account. They are stupendous 
persons, on a small scale. The idea of having some fifty or sixty indi- 
viduals, by compulsion, in their power every day, gives them a sense of 
their own importance, which nothing can annul; and the air of gran- 
deur with which they help you to a half-boiled potato, or a stinted ra- 
dish, would befit princes. But do not offend them. On the contrary, 
cause them to believe that you suppose them incomparable —their fare 
rich beyond description —their charges no swindle—and that you 
have no exalted opinion of the new rail-road to be open in August, and 
destined to carry passengers three times quicker — and you will get the 
best they have —they receiving, at the same time, a draft on your eter- 
nal gratitude. Ido not wish to flatter these varlets — but I do say, that 
their bills ought to be made payable in slow notes — namely paper, paya- 
ble, the first instalment when the debtor des, and the last half when he 
Tises. 

It is rumored that important improvements are in contemplation by 
these great men — among others, a novel mode of making the public 
mouth salutary, ‘from North to South.’ This was suggested by the 
following circumstance. A captain was helping himself to the tooth- 
brush of a respectable passenger, who said to him: ‘ What the devil 
are you doing with my brush and powder? ‘ Why,’ said the captain, 
‘T am using it because I thought it belonged to the boat, and had been 
furnished by the company, for the use of the passengers ! 


WHEN you come to Utica, do not be in haste to depart. You may 
kill twenty-four divisions of the common enemy — nay, forty-eight, 
very agreeably there. Trenton Falls are not far off; though it mat- 


ters little whether you see them before you go to Niagara, or on your 
return. 


But soft — ‘a word or two before you go.’ There isa drug-shop, kept 
by an Italian, near the canal, on the right of Genesee-street, as you pro- 
ceed to the West, where you can obtain soda powders, and eke Seidlitz, of 


unimpeachable excellence. Buy several boxes. They will serve you 


well on the road to the Great Falls— where, dear reader, you shall 


meet me anon. OLLapop. 
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THE DEPARTED. 


Tey are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to soft music beat — 

Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song — 
Still trail the vine’s n shoots along ; 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair — 

But they who loved them are not there ! 


They are not there! by the lone fount 
That once they loved at eve to haunt ; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves they met : 

Sull lightly glides the quiet stream — 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam ; 
But they who used its bliss to share 
With loved hearts by it, are not there! 


They are not there ! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld their harmless mirth; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear : 

It burns not now a beacon-star, 

*T is cold and fireless as they are : 

Where is the glow it used to wear? 

*T is felt no more — they are not there! 


England. Mary ANNE Browne. 


LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYRA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, AT ROME: NOW FIRST 
TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 


NUMBER FIVE. 





You could not but suppose, my Curtius, when you came to the end 
of my last letter, that I should soon write again, and not leave you 
ignorant of the manner in which I passed the evening at the palace of 
Zenobia. Accordingly, knowing that you would desire this, I had 
no sooner tied and sealed my epistle, than I sat down to give you those 
minute recollections of incident and of conversation in which you and 
Lucilia both so much delight, and which indeed, in the present instance, 
are not unimportant in their bearing upon my future lot. But this I 
shall leave to your own conjectures. A tempest of rain makes me a 
necessary prisoner to the house, but the pleasant duty of writing to you 
spreads sunshine on all within my room. I trust in the gods that you 
are all well. 

Of the banquet in that Egyptian hall, and its immediately attendant 
circumstances, I need not tell you. It was like other feasts of ceremony, 
where the niceties of form constantly obtrude themselves, and check 
too much the flow of conversation. Then, too, one’s mind is neces- 
sarily distracted, where the feast is sumptuous, by the rarity of the 
dishes, the richness of the service, and the pomp and stir of the attend- 
ance. Never was it my fortune in Rome to recline at a table of more 
imperial splendor. For Lucilia’s sake I will just say, that the service 
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was of pure gold, most elaborately carved, and covered with designs 
illustrative of points of the Egyptian annals. Our wine cups were 
also of gold, enriched with precious stones; and for each kind of wine, 
a different cup, set with jewels, typical of the character of the wine for 
which it was intended. These were all by the hand of Demetrius. It 
was in all respects a Roman meal, in its fashions and conduct, though 
the table was spread with many delicacies peculiar to the Orientals. 
The walls and ceiling of the room, and the carpets represented, in the 
colors of the most eminent Greek and Persian artists, scenes of the life 
and reign of the great Queen of Egypt, of whom Zenobia reckons 
herself a descendant. Cleopatra was all around, above, and beneath us. 
Music at intervals, as the repast drew toward a close, streamed in from 
invisible performers, and added a last and crowning charm. The con- 
versation was light and sportful, taking once or twice only, and acci- 
dentally, as it were, a political turn. ‘These graceful Palmyrenes act 
a winning part in all the high courtesies of life; and nothing could be 
more perfect than their demeanor, free and frank, yet never forgetful of 
the presence of Zenobia, nor even of me, a representative in some man- 
ner of the majesty of Rome. 

The moon, nearly at her full, was already shining bright in the 
heavens, when we left the tables, and walking first for a time upon 
the cool pavements of the porticos of the palace, then descended to the 
gardens, and separating in groups, moved away at will among their 
endless windings. Zenobia, as if desiring some private conference with 
her great teacher, left us in company with Longinus. It was my good 
and happy fortune to find myself in the society of Julia and Fausta, 
with whom I directed my steps toward the remoter and more quiet parts 
of the garden — for nearer the palace there was still to be heard the 
sounds of merriment, and of the instruments, furnishing a soft and 
delicious entertainment for such as chose to remain longer in the palace. 
Of the rest of the company, some like ourselves wandered among the 
labyrinthian walks of this vast pleasure-ground, while others, already 
weary, or satisfied with enjoyment, returned early to their homes. 

The evening, shall I say it, was worthy of the company now abroad to 
enjoy it. A gentle breeze just swayed the huge leaves of the —to me — 
strange plants which overhung the paths, and came, as it here always 
seems to come, laden with a sweetness which in Rome it never has, 
unless added by the hand of Art. Dian’s face shone never before so 
fair and bright, and her light, coming to us at frequent turns in our 
walk, through the spray of numerous fountains, caused them to show 
like falling diamonds. A divine repose breathed over the whole scene. 
I am sure our souls were in harmony with it. 

‘Princess,’ said I, ‘the gardens of Nero can have presented no scenes 
more beautiful thanthese. He who designed these avenues, and groups 
of flowers and trees, these frequent statues and fountains, bowers and 
mimic temples, and made them bear to each other these perfect propor- 
tions and relations, had no less knowledge, methinks, of the true 
principles of taste, and of the very secrets of beauty, than the great 
Longinus himself. The beauty is so rare, that it effects the mind 
almost like greatness itself. In truth, in perfect beauty there is always 
that which overawes.’ 


‘I cannot say,’ replied Julia, ‘that the learned Greek was the archi- 
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tect and designer of these various forms of beauty. The credit, I 
believe, is rather due to Periander, a native Athenian, a man, it is uni- 
versally conceded, of the highest genius. Yet it is at the same time to 
be said, that the mind of Longinus presided over the whole. And he 
took not less delight in ordering the arrangements of these gardens, than 
he did in composing that great treatise, not long published, and which 
you must have seen before you left Rome. He is a man of universal 
powers. You have not failed to observe his grace — not less than his 
abilities — while we were at the tables. You have seen that he can pla 
the part of one who would win the regards of two foolish girls, as wl 
as that of first minister of a great kingdom, or that of the chief living 
representative and teacher of the philosophy of the immortal Plato.’ 

‘For myself, I replied, ‘I could hardly withdraw myself from the 
simple admiration of his noble head and form, to attend, so as to judge 
of it, to what fell from his lips. It seems to me that if a sculptor of 
his own Greece sought for a model of the human figure, he could hope 
to find none so perfect as that of Longinus.’ 

‘That makes it the foolisher and stranger,’ said Fausta, ‘that he 
should labor at his toilet as he so manifestly does. Why can he not rely, 
for his power over both men and women, upon his genius, and his 
natural graces. It might be well enough for the Stagyrite to deck his 
little person in fine clothes, and cover his fingers with rings — for I be- 
lieve there must be something in the outward appearance to strike the 
mere sensual eye, and please it, either natural or assumed — or else 
even philosophers might go unheeded. I doubt if upon my fingers 
there be more or more glowing rings than upon those of Longinus. 
To be sure, one must admit that his taste is exquisite.’ 

‘In the manners and dress of Longinus,’ said I, ‘as well as in those 
of Aristotle, we behold, I think, simply the power of custom. They 
were both, in respect to such things, in a state of indifference — the 
true philosophical state. But what happened? Both became instruct- 
ors and companions of princes, and the inmates of royal palaces. Their 
manners and costume were left, without a thought, I will dare to say, 
on their part, to conform themselves to what was around them. Would 
it not have been a more glaring piece of vanity, if in the palace of 
Philip, Aristotle had clothed himself in the garb of Diogenes ? — or if 
Longinus, in the presence of the great Zenobia, had appeared in the 
sordid attire of Timon? 

‘I think so,’ said Julia. 

‘Your explanation is a very probable one,’ added Fausta, ‘and had 
not occurred to me. It is true, the courts may have dressed them and 
not themselves. But never, [still must think, dida rich dress fall upon 
more willing shoulders than upon those of the Greek, always except- 
ing, Julia, Paul of Antioch.’ 

‘Ah, Fausta,’ said Julia, ‘ you cannot, do what you will, shake my 
faith in Paul. If I allow him vain, and luxurious, and haughty, I can 
still separate the advocate from the cause. You would not condemn 
the doctrine of Aristotle, on the ground that he wore rings. Nor canI 
altogether, nor in part, that of Paul, because he rolls through the city in 
a gilded chariot, with the attendance of a prince. I may blame or 
despise him — but not therefore reject histeaching. That has a defence 
independent of him. And that he has always frankness enough to say. 
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Policy, and necessity of time and place, have compelled him to much 
which his reason disproves. This he has given me to believe— and 
has conjured me on this, as on all subjects, to yield my mind only to 
evidence, apart from all personal considerations. But I did not mean 
to turn our conversation in this direction. Here, Piso, have we now 
arrived in our walk at my favorite retreat. This is my bower for me- 
ditation, and frequently for reading, too. Let ustake this seat. Observe 
how through these openings we catch some of the prominent points of 
the city. There is the obelisk of Cleopatra; there the tower of Anto- 
nine; there the Egyptian Pyramid; and there a column going up in 
honor of Aurelian; and in this direction, the whole outline of the 
palace.’ 

‘Yet are we at the same time shut out from all the world,’ said I. 
‘Your hours must fly swiftly here. But are your musings always 
solitary ones ? 

‘Oh no —I am not so craving as that of my own society: sometimes 
Iam joined by my mother, and not seldom by my sweet Fausta here,’ 
said she, at the same time affectionately drawing Fausta’s arm within 
her own, and clasping her hand; ‘we do not agree, indeed, upon all 
the subjects which we discuss, but we still agree in our love.’ ‘ Indeed 
we do, and may the gods make it perpetual; may death only divide 
us!’ said Fausta with fervor. ‘And may the divinity who sits supreme 
above,’ said Julia, ‘ grant that over that, not even death shall have power. 
If any thing makes existence valuable, it is love. If I should define 
my happiness, I should say it in one word, Love. Without Zenobia, 
what should I be? I cannot conceive of existence, deprived of her, or 
of her regard. Loving her, and Fausta, and Longinus as I do — not 
to forget Livia and the dear Faustula — and beloved by all in return — 
and my happiness scarcely seems to admit of addition.’ 

‘With what pain,’ said I, ‘ does one contemplate the mere possibility 
that affections such as these are to last only for the few years which 
make up the sum of human life. Must I believe, must you believe, 
that all this fair scene is to end forever at death? That you, bound to 
each other by so many ties, are to be separated, and both of you to be 
divided from Zenobia, and all of us to all fall into nothingness, silence, 
and darkness? Rather than that, would that the life we now enjoy 
might be immortal! Here are beautiful objects, among which one 
might be willing to live forever. I am never weary of the moon and 
her soft light, nor of the balmy air, nor of the bright greens of the 
herbage, nor of the forms of plain and mountain, nor of the human 
beings, infinite in the’ varieties of their character, who surround me 
wherever I go. Here now have I wandered far from my home, yet in 
what society and in what scenes do I find myself! The same heaven is 
above me, the same beautiful forms of vegetable life around me, and 
what is more, friends already dear as those I have left behind. In this 
very spot, were it but as an humble attendant upon the greatness of the 
queen, could I be content to dwell.’ 

‘Truly, I think you might, cried Fausta, ‘having chosen for your- 
self so elysian a spot, and filled it with such inhabitants, it is no great 
proof of a contented spirit that you should love to inhabit it. But how 
many such spots does the world present? and how many such in- 
habitants? The question I think is, would you be ready to accept 
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the common lot of manas an immortal one? I can easily believe that 
many, were they seated in these gardens, and waited upon by attendant 
slaves, and their whole being made soft and tranquil, and exempt from 
care and fear, would say, ‘Ensure me this, and I ask no more.’ For 
myself, indeed, I must say it would not be so. I think not even the lot 
of Zenobia, enthroned as she is in the hearts of millions, nor yet thine, 
Julia, beloved not less than Zenobia, would satisfy me. I have now all 
that my utmost desires crave. Yet is there a part of me, I know not 
what it is, nor where it is, that is not full. I confess myself restless 
and unsatisfied. No object, no study, no pursuit, no friendship — for- 


give me Julia — and she kissed her hand — no friendship even, satisfies 
and fills me.’ 


‘I do not wonder,’ said Julia. 


‘But how much unhappiness is there spread over the earth,’ con- 
tinued Fausta: ‘I, and you, and Piso perhaps, too, are in a state of dis- 
satisfaction. And yet we are perched, as it were, upon the loftiest 
heights of existence. How must it be with those who are so far inferior 
to us as multitudes are in their means of happiness. From how many 
ills are we shielded, which rain down sharp-pointed, like the hail storms 
of winter, upon the undefended heads of the poor and low! They, Piso, 
would not, I think, pray that their lot might be immortal.’ 

‘Indeed I think not,’ said I. ‘ Yet, perhaps, their lot is not so much 
more miserable than yours, as the difference in outward condition 
might lead one to think. Remember, the slave and the poor do not 
feel as you would, suddenly reduced to their state. The Arab enjoys 
his sleep upon his tent floor, as well as you, Julia, beneath a canopy of 
woven gold, and his frugal meal of date or pulse tastes as sweet, as to 
you do dainties fetched from Rome, or fished from the Indian seas: 
and eating and sleeping make up much of life. Then the hearts of 
the great are corroded by cares and solicitudes which never visit the 
humble. Still, I do not deny that their condition is not far less enviable 
than ours. The slave who may be lashed, and tormented, and killed 
at his master’s pleasure, drinks from a cup of which we never so much 
as taste. But over the whole of life, and throughout every condition 
of it, there are scattered evils and sorrows which pierce every heart 
with pain. I look upon all conditions as in part evil. It is only b 
selecting circumstances, and excluding ills which are the lot of all, that 
I could ask to live forever, even in the gardens of Zenobia. 

‘I do not think we differ much, then,’ said Fausta, ‘in what we think 
of human life. I hold the highest lot to be unsatisfying. You admit 
all are so, but have shown me that there is a nearer approach to an 
equality of happiness than I had supposed, though evil weighs upon 
all. How the mind longs and struggles to penetrate the mysteries of 
its being! How imperfect and without aim does life seem! Every 
thing beside man seems to reach its utmost perfection. Man alone 
appears a thing incomplete and faulty.’ ; 

‘And what,’ said I, ‘would make him appear to you a thing perfect 
and complete? What change should you suggest ?’ 

‘That which rather may be called an addition,’ replied Fausta, ‘ and 
which, if I err not, all wise and good men desire — the assurance of 
immortality. Nothing is sweet; every cup is bitter; that which we are 
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this moment drinking from, bitterest of all, without this. Of this I in- 
cessantly think and dream, and am still tossed in a sea of doubt.’ 

‘You have read Plato?’ said I. 

‘ Yes, truly,’ she replied —‘ but I found little there to satisfyme. I 
have jo a too, the frequent conversation of Longinus, and yet it is 
the same. Would that he were now here! The hour is serene, and 
the air which comes in so gently from the South, such as he loves.’ 

As Fausta uttered these words, our eyes at the same moment caught 
the forms of Zenobia and Longinus, as they emerged from a walk very 
near, but made dark by overhanging and embowering roses. We im- 
mediately advanced toward them, and begged them to join us. 

‘We are conversing,’ said Julia, ‘ upon such things as you both love.’ 
Come and sit now with us, and let us know what you can say upon the 
same themes.’ 

‘We will sit with you gladly,’ said the queen; ‘at least for myself I 
may say it, for lam sure that with you I shail find some other subjects 
discussed beside perplexing affairs of state. When alone with Longi- 
nus — as but now — our topic is ever the same.’ 

‘ If our topic, however, be ever the same,’ said the Greek, ‘ we have 
this satisfaction in reflecting upon it, that it is one that in its nature is 
real and tangible. The well-being of a nation is not an undefined and 
shadowy topic, like so many of those which occupy the time and thoughts 
of even the wise. I too, however, shall gladly bear a part in whatever 
theme may engross the thoughts of Julia, Fausta, and Piso.’ 

With these words, we returned to the seats we had left, which were 
not within the arbor of Julia, but were the marble steps which led to it. 
There we placed ourselves, one above and one beside another, as hap- 
pened — Zenobia sitting between Fausta and Julia, I at the feet of 
Julia, and Longinus on the same step with myself, and next to Fausta. 
I could hardly believe that Zenobia was now the same person before 
whom I had inthe morning, with no little agitation, prostrated myself, 
after the manner of the Persian ceremonial. She seemed rather like a 
friend whom I both loved and revered. The majesty of the queen was 
gone; there remained only the native dignity of beauty, and goodness, 
and intellect, which, though it inspires reverence, yet is there nothing 
slavish in the feeling. It differs in degree only, from that sentiment 
which we entertain toward the gods; it raises rather than depresses. 

‘We were speaking,’ said Julia, resuming the subject which had en- 
gaged us, ‘of life and of man — how unsatisfactory life is, and how im- 
perfect and unfinished, as it were, man; and we agreed, I believe, in the 
opinion, that there can be no true happiness, without a certain assurance 
of immortality — and this we are without.’ 

‘l agree with you,’ said Longinus, ‘in all that you can have ex- 
pressed concerning the unsatisfactoriness of life, regarded as a finite 
existence, and concerning the want of harmony there is between man 
and the other works of God, if he is mortal ; and in this also, that with- 
out the assurance of immortality, there can, to the thinking mind, be no 
true felicity. [only wonder that on the last point there should exist in 
the mind of any one of you doubts so serious as to give you much dis- 
turbance. I cannot, indeed, feel so secure of a future and then unend- 
ing existence, as I am sure that I am living now. What I am now, I 
know; concerning the future, I can only believe, and belief can never 
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possess the certainty of knowledge. Still, of a future life I entertain 
no doubts that distress me. My belief in it is as clear and strong as I 
can well conceive belief in things invisible and unexperienced tobe. It 
is such as makes me happy in any thought or prospect of death. 
Without it, and life would appear to me like nothing more to be esteemed 
than a short, and often troubled or terrific dream. 

‘So I confess it seems to me,’ said Fausta. *‘ How should I bless the 
gods, if upon my mind there could rest a conviction of immortality 
strong like yours! The very certainty with which you speak, seems, 
through the power of sympathy, to have scattered some of my doubts. 
But, alas! they will soon return,’ 

‘In what you have now said,’ replied Longinus, ‘and in the feeling 
you have expressed on this point, do I found one of the strongest argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul.’ 

‘I do not comprehend you,’ said Fausta. 

‘Do you not, Fausta, asked Longinus, ‘ intensely desire a life after 
death ?” 

‘I do indeed. I have just expressed it.’ 

‘ And do not you too, Zenobia, and Piso, and Julia? 

‘Surely, and with intensity, we answered ; ‘the question need scarce- 
ly be asked.’ 

‘I believe you.’ resumed Longinus. ‘ You all earnestly desire an 
immortal life — you perpetually dwell upon the thought of it, and long 
for it. Is it not so with all who reflect at all upon themselves? Are 
there any such, have there ever been any, who have not been possessed by 
the same thoughts and desires, and who, having been greatly comforted 
and supported by them during life, have not at death relied upon them, 
and looked with some good degree of confidence toward a coming forth 
again from death? Now I think it is far more reasonable to believe in 
another life, than in the delusiveness of these expectations. For I can- 
not suppose that this universal expectation will be disappointed, without 
believing in the wickedness, the infinite malignity, of the Supreme 
Ruler, which my whole nature utterly refuses to do. For what more 
cruel, than to create this earnest and universal longing, and not gratify 
it? Does it not seem so ?’ 

We all admitted it . 

‘This instinctive desire, continued Longinus, ‘I cannot but regard 
as being implanted by the Being who created us. It can proceed from 
no other being. It isan instinct, that is, a suggestion or inspiration of God. 
If it could be shown to be a consequence of education, we might refer it 
for its origin to ingenious philosophers. But it exists where the light 
of philosophy has never shone. There have been none, of whom his- 
tory has even preserved obscurest traditions, who have wanted this in- 
stinct. It is then the very inspiration of the Divinity, and will not be 
disappointed. I trust much to these tendencies of our nature. This is 
the best ground for our belief of a God. The arguments ofthe schools 
have never succeeded in establishing the truth, even to the con- 
viction of a philosophical mind, much less a common one. Yet the 
truth is universally admitted. God, I think, has provided for so import- 
ant an article of faith in the structure of our minds. He has not left it 
to chance. So, too, the determinations of the mind concerning virtue 
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and vice, right and wrong, being for the most part so accordant through- 
out the whole race — these also I hold to be instinctive. 

‘I can think of nothing,’ said Fausta, ‘to urge against your argu- 
ment. It adds some strength, [ cannot but confess, to what belief -I 
had before. I trust you have yet more that you can impart. Do not 
fear that we shall be dull listeners.’ 

‘I sit here a willing and patient learner,’ said Zenobia, ‘of any 
one who will pour new light into my mind. Goon, Longinus.’ 

‘To such a school,’ said he, ‘how can I refuse to speak? Let me 
ask you, then, if you have never been perplexed by the evils of life, 
such as either you have yourselves experienced, or such as you have 
witnessed ?’ 

‘I have, indeed,” said Fausta, ‘and have deeply deplored them. 
But how are they connected with a future existence ? 

‘Thus,’ replied Longinus, ‘as in the last case, the benevolence of 
the Supreme God cannot be sustained without the admission of the 
reality of a future life. Nor only that, but, it seems to me, direct 
proof may be adduced from the existence and universality of these evils 
to establish the blackest malignity. So that to me, belief in a future 
existence is in proportion to the difficulty of admitting the idea of divine 
malignity, and it caunot therefore be much stronger than it is.’ 

‘How can you make that clear to us? said Fausta; ‘I should truly 
rejoice if out of the evils w hich so darken the earth, any thing good or 
beautiful could be drawn.’ 

‘As this dark mould, rejoined the philosopher, ‘sends upward, and 
out of its very heart, this rare Persian rose, so does hope grow out of 
evil, and the darker the evil, the brighter the hope, as from a richer 
and fouler soil comes the more vigorous plant and larger flower. Take 
a particular evil, and consider it. You remember the sad tale con- 
cerning the Christian Probus, which Piso, in recounting the incidents 
of his journey from Rome to Palmyra, related to us while seated at 
the tables.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not hear it,’ said Zenobia; ‘so that Piso must, if he 
pleases, repeat it.’ 

‘We shall willingly hear it again, said Julia and Fausta. 

And I then related ‘it again. 

‘Now do you w onder, resumed -Longinus, when I had finished, 
‘that Probus, when one after another, four children were ravished from 
his arms by death, and then, as if to crown his lot with evil, his wife 
followed them, and he was left alone in the world, bereft of every 
object to which his heart was most fondly attached, do you wonder, I 
say, that he turned to the Heavens and cursed the gods? And can 
you justify the gods so that they shall not be chargeable with blackest 
malignity, if there be no future and immortal state? What is it to bind 
so the heart of a parent to a child, to give that affection a force and a 
tenderness which belong to no other tie, so that anxieties for its life and 
welfare, and cares and sacrifices for its good, constitute the very 
existence of the parent, what is it to foster by so many contrivances this 

love, and then forever disappoint and blast it, but malignity? Yet 
this work is done every hour, and in almost every heart ; if for children 
we lament not, yet we do for others as dear.’ 

Tears to the memory of Odenathus fell fast from the eyes of Zenobia. 
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‘Are we not then’ —continued Longinus, without pausing —‘ are 
we not then presented with this alternative, either the Supreme God is 
a malignant being, whose pleasure it is to torment, or, there is an 
immortal state, where we shall meet again with those, who, for 
inscrutable purposes, have been torn from our arms here below? And 
who can hesitate in which to rest? The belief, therefore, in a future 
life ought to be in proportion to the difficulty of admitting the idea of 
divine malignity. And this idea is so repulsive—so impossible to be 
entertained for one moment —that the other cannot, it seems to me, 
rest upon a firmer foundation.’ 

‘Every word you speak,’ said Zenobia, ‘ yields pleasure and 
instruction. It delights me, even when thickest beset by the cares of 
state, to pause and contemplate for a moment the prospects of futurity. 
It diffuses a divine calm throughout the soul. You have given me 
new food for my thoughts.’ 

‘I will add,’ said Longinus, ‘ only one thing to what I have said, and 
that is, concerning the incompleteness of man, as a divine work, and 
which has been mentioned by Fausta. Is not this an argument for a 
future life? Other things and beings are finished and complete — man 
only is left, as it were, half made up. A tree grows and bears fruit, 
and the end of its creation is answered. A complete circle is run. It 
is the same with the animals. No one expects more from a lion or a 
horse than is found in both. But with man, it isnotso. In no period 
of history, and among no people, has it been satisfactorily determined 
what man is, or what are the limits of his capacity and being. He is 
full of contradictions, and of incomprehensible organization, if he is 
considered only in relation to this world. For while every other 
affection finds and rests in its appropriate object, which fully satisfies and 
fills it, the desire of unlimited improvement and of endless life — the 
strongest and best defined of any of the desires —this alone is answered 
by no corresponding object: which is not different from what it would 
be, if the gods should create a race like ours, having the same craving 
and necessity for food and drink, yet never provide for them the one nor 
the other, but leavethem all to die of hunger. Unless there is a future 
life, we alldie of a worse hunger. Unless there isa future life, man is 
a monster in creation — compared with other things, an abortion — and 
in himself, and compared with himself, an enigma —a riddle — which 
no human wit has ever solved, or can ever hope to solve.’ 

‘This seems unanswerable,’ said Fausta; ‘ yet is it no objection to 
all such arguments, which we ourselves construct, that the thing they 
establish is too great and good almost to be believed, without some 
divine warrant. It does to me appear almost or quite presumptuous to 
think that for me, there is by the gods prepared a world of never-fading 
light, and a never-ending joy.’ 

‘When,’ replied the Greek, ‘we look at the lower forms of man 
which fall under our observation, I confess that the objection which you 
urge strikes me with some force. But when I think that it is for beings 
like you to whom I speak, for whom another and fairer world is to be 
prepared, it loses again much of its force. And when I think of the 
great and good of other times, of Homer and Hesiod, of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, of Socrates and Plato, and of what the mind of man has in 
them, and in others as great and good, accomplished, the objection 
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which you urge loses all its force. I see and feel that man has been 
made not altogether unworthy of a longer life and a happier lot than 
earth affords. And in regard to the ignorant, the low, and the almost 
or quite savage, we are to consider that the same powers and affections 
are in them as in us, and that their inferiority to us is not intrinsic and 
essential, but as it were accidental. The difference between the soul of 
Plato and yonder Ethiopian slave, is not in any original faculty or 
power; the slave here equals the philosopher; but in this, that the 
faculties and powers of Plato were strengthened, and nurtured, and 
polished, by the hand of education, and the happy influences of a more 
civilized community, all which to the slave has been wanting. He is 
a diamond just as it comes from the mine; Plato like that one set in 
gold, which sparkles with the radiance of a star, Fausta, upon your 
finger. But, surely, the glory of the diamond is, that it is a diamond ; 
not that Demetrius has polished and set it. Man has within him so 
much of the god, that 1 do not wonder he has been so often deified. 
The great and excellent among men, therefore, I think not unworthy 
of immortality, for what they are; the humble, and the bad, for what 
they may so easily become, and might have been, under circumstances 
but slightly altered.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Julia, as Longinus closed, ‘deny strength and plausi- 
bility to your arguments, but I cannot admit that they satisfy me. After 
_ the most elaborate reasoning, I am still left in darkness. No power or 
wit of man has ever wholly scattered the mists which rest upon life and 
death. I confess, with Socrates, that | want a promise or a revelation 
to enable me to take the voyage of life in a spirit of cheerfulness, and 
without the fear of fatal shipwreck. If your reasonings, Longinus, 
were only accompanied with authority more than that of man, if I could 
only believe that God inspired you, I could then rest contented and 
happy. One word authoritatively declaring man’s immortality, a word 
which by infallible token I could know to be a word from God, would 
to me be worth infinitely more than all the conjectures, hopes, and rea- 
sonings of all the philosophers. I fully agree with you, that the in- 
stincts of our nature all point both toa God and to immortality. But 
the heart longs for something more sure and clear, at least my woman’s 
heart does. It may be that it is the woman within me which prompts 
the feeling — but I wish to lean upon authority in this great concern ; 
I wish to repose calmly in a divine assurance.’ 

‘In that, princess,’ I could not help saying, ‘I ama woman too. I 
have long since lost all that regard for the gods in which I was so care- 
fully nourished. I despise the popular superstitions. Yet is there no- 
thing which I have found as yet to supply their place. I have searched 
the writings of Plato, of Cicero, of Seneca, in vain. I find there indeed, 
wisdom, and learning, and sagacity, almost more than human. But I 
find nothing which can be dignified with the name of religion. Their 
systems of morals are admirable, and sufficient perhaps to enable one to 
live a happy or fortunate life. But concerning the soul of man, and its 
destiny, they are dumb, or their words, if they utter any, are but the 
dark speeches of an oracle.’ 

‘lam happy that [am not alone,’ said Julia; ‘and I cannot but think 
that many, very many, are with me. [am sure that what most persons, 
perhaps, who think and feel upon these subjects want, is, some divine pro- 
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mise or revelation. Common minds, Longinus, cannot appreciate the 
subtlety of yoar reasonings, and those of the Phedo. And, beside, the 
cares and labors of life do not allow time to engage in such inquiries, 
even if we supposed all men to have capacity for them. Is it not neces- 
sary that truths relating to the soul and futurity should rest upon au- 
thority, if any, or many, beside philosophers are toembrace them? And 
surely, if the poor and ignorant are immortal, it is as needful for them, 
as for us, to know it. It is, [ conecive, on this account that the religion 
of the Christians has spread so rapidly. It meets our nature. It sup- 
plies authority. It professes to bring annunciations from’ Heaven of 
man’s immortality.’ 

‘It is for that reason,’ replied Longinus, ‘I cannot esteem it. The 
very term revelation offends. The right application of reason effects 
all, it seems to me, that what is called revelation can. It perfectly satis- 
fies the philosopher, and as for common minds, instinct is an equally 
sufficient guide and light’ 

‘I cannot but judge you, Longinus, wanting in a true fellow feeling 
for your kind, notwithstanding all you have said concerning the nature 
and powersof man. How is it, that you can desire that mankind should 
remain any longer under the dominion of the same gross and pernicious 
errors that have for so many ages oppressed them! Only consider the 
horrors of an idolatrous religion in Egypt and Assyria, in Greece and 
in Rome — and do you not desire their extermination ?— and what pros- 
pect of this can there be, but through the plain authoritative language of 
a revelation ? 

‘I certainly desire with you,’ replied Longinus, ‘the extermination of 
error, and the overthrow of horrible and corrupting superstitions ; and of 
nothing am I more sure than that the reason of man, in unfolding and con- 
stantly improving ages, will effect it. A plain voice from Heaven, an- 
nouncing important truth, might perhaps hasten the work. But this 
voice, as thought to be heard in Christianity, is not a plain voice, nor 
clearly known to be a voice from Heaven. Here is the Bishop of An- 
tioch set upon by the Bishops of Alexandria and Cesarea, and many 
others, as I learn, who accuse him of wrongly receiving and falsely 
teaching the doctrines of Christ; and for two hundred years.has there 
prevailed the like uncertainty about the essence of the religion.’ 

‘I look not with much hope to Christianity,’ said Fausta. ‘ Yet 
I must first inform myself more exactly concerning it, before I 
judge.’ 

‘That is spoken like Fausta,’ said Julia; ‘and it is much for you to 
say who dislike so heartily that Paul, whom I am constantly wishing 
you to hear.’ 

‘Whenever he shall lay aside a little of his pomp, I may be willing 
to listen,’ replied Fausta; ‘but I could ill brook a discourse upon 
immortality from one whose soul seems so wedded to time.’ 

‘Well,’ said Julia, ‘ but let us not be drawn away from our subject. 
I admit that there are disputes among the Christians, but like the dis- 
putes among philosophers, they are about secondary matters. There 
is no dispute concerning the great and chiefly interesting part of the reli- 
gion — its revelation of a future life. Christians have never divided 
here, nor on another great point, that Christ the founder of the reli- 
gion was a true messenger from God. The voice of Christianity on 
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both these points is a clear one. Thus, I think, every one will judge, 
who, as I have done, will read the writings in which the religion is 
found. And I am persuaded it is because it is so plain a voice here, 
that it is bidding fair to supersede every other form of religion. And 
that it zs a voice from God, is, it seems to me, made out with as much 
clearness as we could look for. That Christ the author of this religion 
was a messenger from God, was shown by his miracles. How could it 
be shown otherwise? I can conceive of no other way in which so 
satisfying proof could be given of the agency and authority of God. 
And certainly there is evidence enough, if history is to be believed, that 
he wrought many and stupendous miracles.’ 

‘What is a miracle?’ asked Longinus. 

‘It is that, replied Julia, ‘which being done or said, furnishes satis- 
factory proof of the present interposing power of God. A man who, by 
a word spoken, can heal sick persons, and raise to life dead ones, can be 
no other than a messenger of God.’ 

‘Why not of some other superior being — perhaps a bad one ?’ 

‘The character, teaching, objects, acts of Christ, make it unlikely, if 
not impossible, that he should have been sent by any bad intelligence. 
And that he came not only from a good being, but from God, we may 
believe on his own word.’ 

‘His goodness may have been all assumed. The whole may be a 
deception.’ 

‘Men do not sacrifice their lives merely to deceive, to play a child’s 
game before the world. Christ died, to show his attachment to his 
cause, and with him, innumerable others. Would they have done this 
merely to impose upon mankind? And for what purpose? — for that 
of teaching a religion inculcating the loftiest virtue! But I do not 
set myself forward as a champion of this new religion,’ continued Ju- 
lia, plainly disturbed lest she might have seemed too earnest ; ‘ would 
that you, Longinus, would be persuaded to search into its claims. If 
you would but read the books written by the founders of it, I am sure 
you would say this at least, that such books were never written before, 
nor such a character portrayed as that of Jesus Christ. You who pro- 
fess yourself charmed with the poetry of the Jewish Scriptures, and the 
grandeur of the sentiments expressed in them, would not be less im- 
pressed by the gentler majesty, the mild, sweet dignity of the person and 
doctrine of Christ. And if the reasonings of Socrates and Plato have 
any power to convince you of the immortality of the soul, how must 
you be moved by the simple announcements of the truth by the Naza- 
rene, and above all by his resurrection from the dead! Christianity 
boasts already powerful advocates, but I wish it could say that its 
character and claims had been examined by the great Longinus.’ 

The soft yet earnest, eloquent tones of Julia’s voice fell upon pleased 
and willing ears. The countenance of the Greek glowed with a gene- 
rous satisfaction, as he listened to the reasoning of his fair pupil, 
poured forth in that noble tongue it had been his task and his happiness 
to teach her. Evidently desirous, however, not to prolong the conver- 
sation, he addressed himself to the queen. 

‘You are pleased,’ said he, ‘you must be, with the aptness of my 
scholar. Julia has not studied dialectics in vain. Before I can feel 
myself able to contend with her, I must study the books she has com- 
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mended so — from which, I must acknowledge, I have been repelled 
by a prejudice, I believe, rather than any thing else, or more worthy — 
and then, perhaps, I may agree in opinion with her.’ 

‘In truth, said Zenobia, ‘Julia is almost or quite a Christian. I 
I knew not, daughter, that Paul had made such progress in his work. 
But all have my full consent to cherish such form of religious faith as 
most approves itself to their own minds. I find my highest satisfaction 
in Moses and the prophets. Happy shall I be if Julia find as much, or 
more, in Christ and his apostles. Sure am I, there is no power or 
charm in the religions of Greece or Rome, or Persia or Egypt, to cause 
any of us to adhere to them, though our very infancy were instructed 
in their doctrines.’ 

‘It is not, I assure you,’ said Julia, ‘to Paul of Antioch that I owe 
such faith in Christ as I have, but to the Christian books themselves ; 
or if to any human authority beside, to St. Thomas, the old hermit of 
the mountain, to whom I would that every one should resort who would 
draw near to the purest living fountain of Christian knowledge.’ 

‘I trust,’ said I, ‘that at some future time I may, with your guidance, 
or through your influence, gain admittance to this aged professor of the 
Christian faith. I confess myself now, since what I have heard, a seeker 
after Christian knowledge. 


‘Gladly shall I take you there, and gladly will St. Thomas receive 
ou.’ 
; We now at the same time rose from our seats. Zenobia, taking the 
hand of Fausta, walked toward the palace; Longinus, with folded arms, 
and as if absorbed by the thoughts which were passing through his 
mind, began to pace to and fro beneath the thick shadows of a group of 
orange trees. I was left with Julia. 

‘Princess,’ said I, ‘it is yet early, and the beauty of the evening 
makes it wrong to shut ourselves up from the sight of so fair a scene: 
shall we follow farther some of these inviting paths ?’ 

‘Nothing can be more pleasant, said she; ‘these are my favorite 
haunts, and I never am weary of them, and never did they seem to me 
to wear a more lovely aspect than now. Let me be your guide, and I 
will lead you by a winding way to Zenobia’s Temple, as we call it, for 
the reason that it is her chosen retreat, as the arbor which we have now 
left is mine.’ 

So we began to walk toward the spot of which she spake. We were 
for some time silent. At length the princess said: ‘ Roman, you have 
now seen Zenobia, both as aqueen anda woman. Has fame done her 
more than justice ? 

‘Great as her reputation is in Rome,’ I replied, ‘fame has not, to my ear 
at least, brought any thing that more than distantly approaches a true 
and faithful picture of her. We have heard much indeed—and yet 
not enough —of her surpassing beauty, of the vigor of her under- 
standing, of her vast acquirements in the Greek learning, of the wisdom 
and energy of her conduct as a sovereign queen, of her skill in the 
chase, of her bravery and martial bearing, when, at the head of her 
troops, she leads them to the charge. But of this union of feminine 
loveliness with so much of masculine power, of this womanly grace, 
of the winning condescension, so that it loses all the air of condescen- 
sion to those even much beneath her in every human accomplishment 
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as well as in rank — of this I had heard nothing, and for this I was not 
prepared. When, inthe morning, I first saw her seated in all the pride 
of oriental state, and found myself prostrate at her feet, it was only 
Zenobia that I saw, and I saw what I expected. But no sooner had 
she spoken, especially no sooner had she cast that look upon you, prin- 
cess, when you had said a few words in reply to me, than I saw not 
Zenobia only, but the woman and the mother. A veil was lifted, and 
anew being stood before me. It seemed to me that that moment I 
knew her better than I know myself. Iam sure that I know her. 
Her countenance all living with emotion, changing and working with 
every thought of her mind, and every feeling of her heart, reveals her 
with the truth of a magic mirror. She is not known at Rome.’ 

‘I am sorry for it, said Julia; ‘if they only knew her, they could 
never do her harm, You, Piso, may perhaps do much for her. I per- 
ceive, already, that she highly regards you, and values your opinion. 
If you are willing to do us such service, if you feel interest enough in 
our fate, speak to her, I pray you, with plainness, all that you think. 
Withhold nothing. Fear not to utter what you may deem to be most 
unpalatable truths. She is candid and generous as she is ambitious. 
She will at least hear and weigh whatever you may advance. God 
grant, that truth may reach her mind, and reaching, sway it!’ 

‘I can now think of no higher satisfaction,’ I replied, “than to do all 
I may, as a Roman, in your service. I love your nation; and asa 
Roman and a man, J desire its welfare and permanent glory. Its exis- 
tence is necessary to Rome; its ruin or decay must be, viewed aright, 
but so much injury to her most vital interests. Strange, how strange, 
that Zenobia, formed by the gods to draw her happiness from sources 
so much nobler than any which ambition can supply, should turn from 
them, and seek for it in the same shallow pool with Alexander, and 
Aurelian, and the hireling soldier of fortune!’ 

‘Strange indeed,’ said Julia, ‘that she who can enter with Longinus 
into the deepest mysteries of philosophy, and whose mind is stored with 
all the learning of the schools, should still love the pomp of power 
better than all. And Fausta is but her second self. Fausta worships 
Zenobia, and Zenobia is encouraged in her opinions by the kindred 
sentiments of that bright spirit. All the influence, Piso, which you 
can exert over F'austa will reach Zenobia.’ 

‘It seems presumptuous, princess,’ said I, ‘to seek to draw the minds 
of two such beings as Zenobia and Fausta to our bent. Yet surely 
they are in the wrong.’ 

‘It is something that Longinus is of our mind; but then Zabdas and 
Gracchus are a host on the other part. And all the power and pride 
of Palmyra are with them, too. But change Zenobia, and we change 
all. Oh how weary am I of ambition, and how sick of greatness! 
Willingly would I exchange all this for an Arab’s tent, or a hermit’s 
cell.’ 

‘The gods grant that may never be; but that Julia may yet live to 
sit upon the throne of Zenobia.’ 

‘I say x with sincerity, Roman —that prayer finds no echo in my 
bosom. I have seen enough of power, and of the honors that wait 
upon it. And when I say this, having had before my eyes this beauti- 
ful vision of Zenobia reigning over subjects as a mother would reign 
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over her family, dealing justly with all, and living but to make others 
happy — you must believe me. I seek and love a calmer, humbler 
lot. This, Piso, is the temple of Zenobia. Let us enter.’ 

We approached and entered. It was a small building, after the model 
of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli, constructed of the most beautiful mar- 
bles, and adorned with statues. Within, were the seats on which the 
queen was accustomed to recline, and an ample table, covered with her 
favorite authors, and the materials of writing. 

‘It is here,’ said Julia, ‘that, seated with my mother, we listen to the 
eloquence of Longinus, while he unfolds the beauties of the Greek or 
Roman learning ; or, together with him, read the most famous works of 
former ages. With Homer, Thucydides, and Sophocles for our com- 
panions, we have here passed precious hours and days, and have the 
while happily forgotten the heavy burden of a nation’s cares. I have 
forgotten them; not so Zenobia. They are her life, and from all we 
have read would she ever draw somewhat that should be of service to 
her in the duties of her great office.’ 

Returning to the surrounding portico, we stood and for a time enjoyed 
in silence the calm beauty of the scene. 

As we stood thus, Julia gazing upon the objects around us, or lost in 
thought, [— must I say it? — seeing scarce any thing but her, and 
thinking only of her—as we stood thus, shouts of merry laughter 
came to us, borne upon the breeze, and roused us from our reverie. 

‘These sounds,’ said I, ‘cannot come from the palace; it is too far, 
unless these winding walks have deceived me.’ 

‘They are the voices,’ said Julia,‘ I am almost sure, of Livia and 
Faustula, and the young Cesars. They seem to be engaged in some 
sport near the palace. Shall we join them ? 

‘ Let us do so,’ said 1. 

So we moved toward that quarter of the gardens whence the sounds 
proceeded. A high wall at length separated us from those whom we 
sought. But reaching a gate, we passed through and entered upon a 
lawn covered as it seemed with children, slaves, and the various inmates 
of the palace. Here, mingled among the motley company, we at once 
perceived the queen, and Longinus and Fausta, together with many of 
those whom we had sat with at the banquet. The centre of attraction, 
and the cause of the loud shouts of laughter which continually arose, 
was a small white elephant with which the young princes and princes- 
ses were amusing themselves. He had evidently been trained to the 
part he had to perform, for nothing could be more expert than the man- 
ner in which he went through his various tricks. Sometimes he chased 
them and pretended difficulty in overtaking them ; then he would affect 
to stumble, and so fall and roll upon the ground; then springing 
quickly upon his feet, he would surprise some one or other lurking near 
him, and seizing him with his trunk would hold him fast, or first whirling 
him in the air, then seat him upon his back, and march gravely round 
the lawn, the rest of the children following and shouting ; then relea- 
sing his prisoner, he would lay himself upon the ground, while all 
together would fearlessly climb upon his back, till it was covered, when 
he would either suddenly shake his huge body, so that one after another 
they all rolled off, or he would attempt to rise slowly upon his legs, in 


doing which, nearly all would slip from off his slanting back, and only 
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two or three succeed in keeping their vleviai And other sportive tricks, 
more than it would be worth while for me to recount, did he perform 
for the amusement of his play-fellows. And beautiful was it to see the 
carefulness with which he trod and moved, lest any harm might come 
to those children. His especial favorite was the little flaxen-haired 
Faustula. He was never weary with caressing her, taking her on his 
trunk, and bearing her about, and when he set her down, would wait to 
see that she was fairly on her little feet and safe, before he would return 
to his gambols. Her voice calling out ‘Sapor, Sapor,’ was sure to bring 
him to her, when, what with words and signs, he soon comprehended 
what it was she wanted. I myself came in “unwittingl for a share of 
the sport. For as Faustula came bounding by me, I did as those are so 
apt to do who know little of children — I suddenly extended my arms 
and caught her. She, finding herself seized and in the arms of one she 
knew not, thought, as children will think, that she was already borne a 
thousand leagues from her home, and naturally screamed; whereupon 
at the instant, I felt myself taken round the legs by a force greater than 
that of a man, and which drew them together with such violence that 
instinctively I dropped the child, and at the same time cried out with 
pain. Julia, standing next me, incontinently slapped his trunk, twisted 
round me, with her hand, at which, leaving me, he wound it lightly round 
her waist, and held her his close prisoner. Great laughter from the chil- 

dren and the slaves testified their joy at seeing their elders, equally 
with themselves, in the power of the elephant. Milo being of the 
number, and in his foolish exhilaration and sportive approbation of 
Sapor’s feats having gone up to him and patted him on his side, the beast, 
taking as an affront that plebeian salutation, quickly turned upon him, 

and taking him by one of his feet held him, in that displeasing manner — 
his head hanging down —and paraded leisurely round the green, Milo 
making the while hideous outcry, and the whole company, especially 

the slaves and menials, filling the air with screams of laughter. At 
length Vabalathus, thinking that Milo might be injured, called out to 
Sapor, who thereupon released him, and he rising and adjusting his 
dress, was heard to affirm, that it had never happened so while he was 
in the service of Gallienus. 

Satisfied, now, with the amusements of the evening, and the pleasures 
of the day, we parted from one another, filled with quite different senti- 
ments from those which had possessed us in the morning. Do mem- 
bers of this great human family ever meet each other in social converse, 
and freely open their hearts, without a new and better strength being 
given to the bonds which hold in their embrace the peace and happi- 
ness of society? To love each other, I think we chiefly need but to 
know each other. Ignorance begets suspicion, suspicion dislike or 
hatred, and so we live as strangers and enemies, when knowledge 
would have led to intimacy and friendship. Farewell ! 
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STANZAS. 


‘THE GIRL I LEAVE BEHIND ME.’ 





‘ Love is not love 
Which bends with the remover to remove: 

O no — it is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wand’ring bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out, even to the edge of doom.’ SHAKSPEARE. 





Tue boat is loosened from the strand, 
And cleaves her liquid way ; 

Now faint appears the distant land, 
Like morn’s first shadows gray : 

But oh, there is one gentle tie, 
Which fain would firmly bind me: 

May Heaven protect with watchful eye 
The girl I leave behind me! 


Still do I fix my lingering gaze 
On that fast fading shore, 

While Memory museth upon days 
That may return no more: 

Ah! little deemed I that the spell 
Of love so firm could bind me: 
May heaven in mercy cherish well 

The girl I leave behind me! 


uL 


Love! ’tis the beacon-light of life, 
On being’s troubled ocean — 
That gilds its maddened waves of strife, 
And calms their rude commotion : 
And while its beam doth constant burn, 
Though storms and tempests find me, 
My faithful soul shall ever turn 
To her I leave behind me! 


Iv. 


One last look — ah! that billow’s swell 
Hath snatched it from my vision — 

Where all my fondest treasures dwell, 
And beauty’s smile elysian : 

Still of that shore, with fond regret, 
Shall memory oft remind me, 

Nor ever can my heart forget 
The girl I leave behind me! 


Vv 


Star of my hope !— thy cheering ray 
Still o’er my path be smiling, 
Illumine all life’s gloomy way, 
My breast of wo beguiling ! 
And then when earth, and earthly care, 
And hope, have all resigned me, 
Kind Heaven shal! hear my latest prayer 
For her I leave behind me! 
Long-Island Sound, June, 1836. Cc. W. E. 
























































































































Odds and Ends. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 





FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER,. 


NUMBER SIX. 





Ir isa positive waste of money, to expend it for sight-seeing in a city 
like this, where there is so much of the curious and strange to be seen, 
merely for the looking at them. Who would givea dollar to see Miss 
Phillips, Wallack, or Jack Reeve, when tragedy, melo-drama, and gen- 
teel and low comedy, are performing every evening, in almost every 
street of the city? What is the ‘mimic warfare, compared with the 
actual fight? What ‘the counterfeit presentment of wo,’ to the real 
wretchedness that stares one in the face at every corner? What the 
spirited representations of ‘ Rattle, or ‘ Dick Dashall, on the stage, to 
the living, breathing, feeling reality to be met with in Broadway after 
night-fall 2? What the ‘unfinished gentleman’ of Reeve, to the unfin- 
ished gentlemen the Dogberrys present to the acquaintance of Mr. Jus- 
tice Hopson of a morning? Whatthe ‘Jemmy Twitcher’ of Sefton, to 
the loafers and snoozlers a walk before sunrise in the Park will pre- 
sent to our observation? Who would give the strolling Savoyard a 
penny to see his monkey dance, when the ‘ fantastic tricks’ of ten thou- 
sand apes amuse him at every turn? Who would expend a quarter of 
a dollar at the Menagerie, when there is a biped to be seen at every step, 
who, in his various humors, presents a specimen of the whole collec- 
tion; who in his raging exceeds the lion, in ferocity the tiger, in bru- 
tality the bear, in insensibility the rhinoceros — who in cruelty, blood- 
thirstiness, fierceness, and yet even in gentleness, docility, meekness, and 
fondness, furnishes in himself a parallel to the whole range of the brute 
creation ? 

‘I love the world, and the things thereof’ I love my fellow-creatures. 
I love, admire, laugh at, reverence, and even adore them, according to 
the form in which they present themselvesto me. I like to see them in 
their moments of leisure and recreation, in their hours of labor and bu- 
siness. There is instruction to be gained from the study of them when 
their passions are aroused, and their peculiarities are developed — when 
deep emotions shake their frames, and their good or evil qualities are 
brought out — when pleasure lulls them, when suffering wrings them, 
when joy lights up, and hope beams upon their faces, and when despair 
chills, and they are hand in hand with misery and want. 

One of my chief pleasures is, at the close of the day, to go forth into 
the street, and meet and mingle in the crowds that throng it, on their thou- 
sand various pursuits of business and pleasure; ‘to be with them, and 
yet not of them’ —to see, and yet not be seen —to observe, and yet not 
be observed — to know and comprehend, and yet not be known or com- 
prehended. 

It was for the purpose of indulging this disposition, that last evening, 
an hour before dark, I stepped into Broadway, and in a moment was 
lost in the throng that covered the pavement of that magnificent thorough- 
fare. I walked carelessly and leisurely along — sometimes jostled by a 
bewhiskered beau, sometimes propelled onward by the protuberant 
paunch of a fat citizen, and then again brushed by the projecting sleeve 
of a city belle — until J arrived at Stewart’s. I always make it a point to 
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stop there for a few moments. It is a superb shop, and at this time of 
day it is generally filled with pretty faces and lovely forms. I some- 
times enter and purchase a pair of gloves, or some such matter — but 
not very often, for the spruce clerks do not like to be diverted from their 
more profitable and certainly more interesting customers. I do not 
wonder at it — for, independent of the profit of the thing, it is vastly more 
pleasant to praise the quality and extol the beauties of a lace veil to a 
young, pretty, hesitating, doubting girl, than to sell a pair of black 
gloves to an elderly gentleman, of no particular appearance. 

As I was saying, I had stopped for a moment at Stewart's, and was just 
about to continue my onward pace, when a young girl stepped out of 
the store, and tripped along with dainty steps before me. 

I was ‘ younger once than I am now,’ but [ am not so old that I do 
not warm up at the sight of a really pretty face, into a very respectable 
enthusiasm. I look upon beauty as an old connoiseur would upon a 
rare painting, and I feel as much real satisfaction on the discovery of a 
face that comes up to my standard, as my friend Paff would at stumbling 
on a long-lost Raphael. I feel that it is something gained to the whole 
world — my mind is possessed of a new conception of loveliness — there 
is another sweet image for my memory to dwell upon. It matters not to 
me that I am neither the father, the brother, or the lover of such a crea- 
ture. It is sufficient that I can occasionally gratify myself by looking 
at her —that she will come to me in my sleep — that she will visit me in 
my waking dreams —and that I shall hereafter know such a creature 
‘lives, and breathes, and has a being.’ 

It was with a quickened pulse that I contemplated the graceful, airy 
figure before me. Some sixteen summers, (the winters had not been 
permitted to visit her,) had shed their sunny influence over the young 
girl. Each had brought to her its fairest gifts, and added a ripening 
charm. The next would have found her a woman, full, rounded, and 
perfect in loveliness. Time could then have added nothing to her 
charms; hecould have done her then no better office than to forget her. 
She had seen sixteen summers — sixteen such summers as occur but 
once in a woman’s life— sixteen summers without care, or cross, or 
vexation. Her nursery had been a fairy spot, her childhood a succes- 
sion of joys, and her girlhood had been as calm and quiet as her own 
peaceful slumbers, and as beautiful as her young dreams. 

I am an elderly and sedate-looking personage, and my presence, if it 
carries with it no pleasure to the young, certainly has nothing in it re- 
pulsive or startling to them. 

I drew near to the young girl, for the atmosphere of purity is pleasant 
to me. Such a being as she now is I have once loved — but it is many 
years since, and time has worked sad changes in my feelings meanwhile. 
I have knelt at many a shrine since I breathed my first trembling avowal 
of affection. I have tried to be tender, but the remembrance of my 
early and lost love has chilled the homage that was only on my lips. 
I have even summoned up the recollection of her, in the hope that it 
would give softness to my tones, and music to my words. I have tried 
to catch inspiration from the memory of what I once felt, and to light 
up a new flame from the embers of the old; but the fire would not en- 
kindle —the inspiration would not flow; there was more of sarcasm 
than love in my observations, more of bitterness than tenderness in my 
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speech, and Verily, it is a difficult thing for me to stop, when 
I once begin to write about myself. But I will make an effort, and if 
possible change my discourse from myself to the pretty creature who 
was walking before me. 

She had reached Leonard-street, when I observed her suddenly start, 
hasten forward for a step or two, and then stop, bewilderingly, for a mo- 
ment. A deep but suddenly-subdued emotion shook her frame, and 
she moved on again at her former pace. I looked beyond her, and in 
the person of young Charles W , who with beaming eyes and hasty 
steps was approaching, I discovered the cause of her agitation. ‘ Rosa- 
lie !’ ‘Charles!’ in deep, low, quivering tones, were all the words that 
escaped from the lips of the lovers, while he turned and received the 
arm that was placed confidingly in his. 


—— ‘Both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young — yet not alike in youth.’ 


No loud expressions of pleasure escaped them — no gay laugh fell from 
the soft lips of the maiden —no exulting tone betrayed the proud and hap- 
py consciousness of reciprocated love, on the part of the youth ; butas, 
in passing them, my eye rested for a moment on their faces, the brief 
glance told me more than a thousand words could have expressed. Well 
and most truly hath that most excellent judge of the human heart, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, written: 


‘Passions are likened best to floods and streams— 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 
So when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come: 
They that are rich in words, must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover.’ 


There is in the knowledge of the deep and abiding love which a young 
and pure heart yields to the object of its first idolatry, a full satisfaction, 
a perfect contentment, that seeks not, admits not, sympathy or partici- 
pation from the world around. The admiration which the object of one’s 
affection excites in others, can add nothing to the intensity of his own 
feelings toward her; the approbation of friends, the applause of stran- 
gers, can neither elevate or heighten the character of the impression 
she makes upon his heart. With a selfishness of devotion that will ad- 
mit of no communion, he offers up his homage in secret and alone. His 
love, like that of Caméens, cannot live in the crowd — cannot exist in 
the midst of the multitude. Like him, he would have it 


——‘shrined within his breast, 
A little saint forever rest, 
With pious ardor worshipped there, 
Yet never mentioned, but in prayer.’ 


By-THe-way, there is a great deal of lovemaking going on in the 
streets of this good city. I have a keen eye for the detection of the 
‘grand passion,’ and I can easily discover it under any of the thou- 
sand guises it assumes. Lovers, of all others, are the most apt to for- 
get those two important particulars, time and place; and I have caught, 
during my walks in Broadway, and on the Battery, words, and tones, and 
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expressions, that were uttered for other ears than mine. It was only a 
few evenings since, I overheard young G , the most extravagant, 
dissipated, good-for-nothing fortune-hunter in the city, declaring, im an- 
swer to some reproach from one of the rich Misses Diggs, that a cottage, 
blest with her presence, was all that he could ask for in this world; that 
the most common necessaries of life, shared with her, would be more 
welcome to him than all the luxuries the wealth of the Indies could 
purchase! Inthe earnestness and heat of the moment, he spoke so 
loud that he had more auditors than even his victim and myself, and a 
half-suppressed titter that pervaded the crowd in front and rear, only at 
length served to recall him to himself. 

I was much amused, during my walk down to the Battery on a Sun- 
day afternoon, a few weeks since, by an instance of street love-making 
in the lower walks of life. The parties were evidently fellow-servants 
in some family about town — probably the chamber-maid and head- 
waiter. They had been to Hoboken, and I suppose had concluded to 
finish their holy-day by a stroll upon the Battery. They were walking 
slowly along, hand-in-hand, swinging them thus united, as you, dear 
reader, have seen two loving school-boys, during their truant rambles. 
John had most likely asked Susan to marry him next Sunday; to which 
Susan, with proper maidenly reluctance, answered : 

‘O no! — not so soon.’ 

‘O yes!’ earnestly responded John. 

‘O no!’ faintly answered Susan. 

‘O yes!’ again repeated John. 

‘Ono!’ wasthe reply, ‘O yes!’ ‘O no!’ ‘O yes!’ ‘Ono!’ —and thus, 
unmindful of every thing around them, ‘the world forgetting,’ but not 
‘by the world forgot,’ they dawdled down the street, repeating the fore- 
going words, the articulation of them at each step becoming more and 
more indistinct, until it dwindled into a gentle sigh, on the part of Miss 
Susan, and into a most unqualified grunt, with the loving John. 

The most disagreeable of the loving or lover species (if they can be 
so called,) are those who love for the world —those whom vanity or in- 
terest, or both, have drawn together, and have induced to form a matri- 
monial engagement, founded on no other consideration than that great 
one to some minds of ‘ What will folks think? These people, as soon 
as the arrangement is complete, take one another by the arm and sally 
forth into Broadway. They keep their faces close together — they 
engage in interesting conversation in the street — they look tenderly at 
one another in church —they hold each other’s hand at the Theatre, 
and they nauseate all decent people with an overweening and ostenta- 
tious display of fondness in all. aces, and on all occasions. I abomi- 
nate such people. They seetiek after marriage, and the chances are 
ten to one that, like poor old Sir Peter Teazle, they will find that ‘ before 
their friends have done wishing them joy, they are the most miserable 
dogs alive.’ 


Notutne is more curious, than the manner in which traits of cha- 
racter display themselves at every step in the walks of life. I have been 
sometimes surprised to find how firmly my estimate and opinion of a 
man has been fixed from what at first sight would appear to be the 
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most trivial circumstance. Obeatinies, the most edngls incident does 
more to develope a man’s natural qualities — the lightest act, the slightest 
impulse, to show the real character of his heart — than the observation of 
a long and intimate acquaintance. I noticed a little occurrence yester- 
day, which led me to form conclusions with regard to a man whom [ 
had never before seen, that 1 would wager all my wordly goods are 
correct. 

A little yellow cur-dog was sitting on his ‘latter end,’ on the door- 
sill of a house in Broadway, whining and begging most piteously for 
admission. I felt sorry for the poor little fellow, for the sun was beat- 
ing down upon him with a heat perfectly scorching ; but as there were 
many people passing at the time, and as I did not like to be seen walk- 
ing up the steps of a strange house, I moved on. A fat, middle-aged 
man, with a broad, good- natured face, who had been walking by my 
side, also cast a pitying look upon the dog. After passing the house a 
rod or two, I observed him stop, hesitate for a moment, and then, with a 
determined air, turn round, walk back, mount the steps, open the door, 
let in the dog, and then move hastily along down the street. Now, 
there’s a man that, without further knowledge, I would make my exe- 
cutor, or the guardian of my children: nay, I would even consent to 
have him espouse my othow, and become a step-father to them: 
indeed, I would—at least I think I would—lend him my horse to 
drive, of a hot day. 


Sunpay, June 19.— This was indeed a Sabbaih morming —a 
Lord’s day. After a night of incessant rain, the sun broke forth with 
great power and splendor. It would have been insupportable, had not 
a breeze, soft and fresh as the very breath of Spring, spread over the 
city, with its first rays. I went to church. The preacher is popular, 
and is much followed by the crowd. I like him, and was instructed 
and improved by his sermon; but it was one better adapted to a rainy or 
an unpleasant morning than such an oneas this. In the conclusion of his 
discourse, after depicting this world as a world of sin, and misery, and 
tears, he besought us to bear meekly and unmurmuringly its ills, and, 
by fixing our eyes steadily upon that.‘ better land’ which God hath 
given to his people for an inheritance, to gain strength to bear whatever 
of trial might await us in our pilgrimage here. As he finished his 
sentence, I turned my eyes for a moment on the congregation. There 
were old age, and manhood, and youth, happily blended together. There 
were matronly beauty, girlish loveliness, the innocence of childhood ; 
there were the stately graces of manhood’s prime, and the subdued yet 
noble dignity of declining years; yet there was nothing of misery, or 
sorrow, or tears. The bright sun shone cheeringly through the open 
windows —the song of an uncaged bird rose clear and sweet from a 
neighboring tree — and while I listened to its joyful notes, I ceased to 
hear the voice of the preacher. ‘Can this be the world of sin, and mi- 
sery, and sorrow, and death? I asked — ‘can this be that ‘ dark valley’ 
the preacher has described?’ My thoughts strayed far away from the 
speaker and hissermon. I was thinking how much there was of good, 
even here; that I was thankful an abiding place was granted to me 
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even on this footstool, and that I would make my pilgrimage on it (if 
pilgrimage it should be called,) with joy and gladness. 

At this moment, the organ was touched. A tune, as familiar to my 
ears as one of the old songs that lulled my childhood, swelled through 
the church; and when the words of that beautiful old psalm, 


‘When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I’ll bid farewell to every fear, 

And wipe my weeping eyes,’ 


were breathed forth by the congregation, I was filled with emotions of 
indescribable sweetness. Years had passed (to my shame I confess it) 
since I had heard either the words or the tune. When last they rung 
in my ears, I was a child, sitting in a country church, by the side of my 
mother, with her hand clasped in mine. A young sister lay asleep, 
with her rosy cheek resting on my lap; an elder brother sat beyond 
her, with his large blue eyes fixed reverently upon the face of our 
good old dominie. My brother is now an old man — I am stricken in 
years —and my mother and sister 





* * * 


As I came out of the church, I strolled for a moment into the grave- 
yard that surrounds it. It is a strange taste, that for wandering among 
tomb-stones, and reading the inscriptionsthereon. Yet ina calm, beau- 
tiful day like this, there is a peculiar pleasure to me in thus visiting 
what the obituary writers call the ‘ home of all living.’ 

I had some thoughts of indulging here in a few reflections on grave- 
yo saying something about the ‘ deep repose,’ ‘dreamless sleep,’ etc., 

ut I believe all these things have been said and repeated often enough 
already. I will therefore pass on to what I have in particular to say. 

Almost the first slab | approached, was one which told of the death 
and burial of my old and venerable friend, Christopher Columbus Smith. 
In a moment, the old man stood before me, as I had last seen him. 
There were the tall, spare figure, the snowy locks, the old-fashioned 
coat, the silver knee-buckles, the white stockings, and withal, the gold- 
headed cane with which my old friend, a bachelor of eighty, supported 
his slightly tottering steps. 

C. C. Smith was, and had been all his life, a character — as marked, 
peculiar, and distinct from all others of the human race as if he had 
been of a different species. I will not attempt to depict his peculi- 
arities, or write his history, but will leave them to be developed in 
such extracts as I shall now, and occasionally in future numbers, 
make from papers which have come into my hands, through the 
kindness of a young lady to whom, during the latter part of his life, 
he was much attached, and whose kind and benevolent attentions 
did much to soothe the declining years of the old man. The papers are 
all addressed to the young lady above alluded to, and consist, for the 
most part, of a rambling history of portions of his life, interspersed with 
reflections. Many of them have been destroyed, but from those 
still in my possession I have selected the following for the commence- 
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ment of the extracts, because Miia are in them some allusions to his 
birth and parentage. I shall introduce them here under the head of 


REMNANTS OF THE REMAINS 


OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMEUS SMITH. 


‘I am avery foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind ? 


‘You will pardon me, therefore, if what I am now about to write 
should be hereafter considered rather as an evidence of the imbecility of 
my old age, or the weakness and incoherency of second childhood, than, 
as I intend it, a manifestation of the regard I entertain for one who, 
amid the thronging occupations and pleasures of youth, has still found 
time to bestow a kind thought and a kind word on a desolate octogena- 
rian. The cheerless pilgrimage I long since entered upon, is about 
drawing to a close; but a little more of life’s path remains for my 
weary feet to press. ’ Sublunary affections have ceased to operate upon 
me ; the siren song of earthly hope has long been hushed, and worldly 
rewards or worldly praise are looked for by me no more. What I 
shall here write, will therefore have, in your eyes at least, the merit of 
sincerity and disinterestedness. ‘To convince you that I deserve this 
much at your hands, I will, at the expense of a foolish vanity, which, 

old as I am, still clings to me, recount a few of the incidents of my early 
life. There is a lesson to be learned from them, lady, which, although 
it will not be directly beneficial to you, may, should these lines by 
chance fall into the hands of any of the youth of the rising generation, 

by improving some one of them, add perhaps to your own happiness. 

‘ There is a positive pleasure to me in recurring to the past, abounding 
though it be in folly and regrets, which, independent of the motive I 
have before mentioned, would amply repay me for the labor of the task 
I have undertaken. As we progress in years, and see hope after hope, 
anticipation after anticipation, fading and dying away; the warm im- 
pulses and the glorious aspirations of our youth yielding to the selfish 
and mercenary cares of maturer years; the beautiful romance of our 
young life giving place to the stern realities which mark our meridian 
and declining course, we for a time cling fondly to the recollections and 
feelings of our early days; but the stirring excitement, the absorbing 
occupations, which accompany us in our career, at length drive them 
from our minds and hearts, and it is not until we have reached an age 
when we cease to look with pleasure to the future, that we begin to turn 
our eyes upon the past, and to find in it a subject for our thoughts and 
contemplations. 

‘This is indeed now almost my only enjoyment. I have lived long, 
and I have lived in vain. My gray hairs are unhonored — my old age 
is without dignity, and without wisdom. The phantom for which I 
labored in my youth, has passed away. The false medium through 
which, during a long life, I have viewed the world, has at length been 
removed, and I am now left with the mortifying conviction, that I have 
formed a wrong estimate of myself, and wasted the strength which was 
given me for great and noble purposes in the pursuit of shadows. 

‘But selfcondemnation is now useless, and I will not therefore, by 
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longer indulging in it, detain you from the perusal of the incidents I 
have proposed to relate. 

‘Of my ancestry my memory has become so much impaired, that I 
can say but little; but if I recollect aright, in my youth, while under the 
influence of several hundred thousand charms of a young lady of family, 
I tried to trace the origin of mine. To my shame, however, I must con- 
fess, that I did not succeed in getting farther back than my father and 
mother. ‘It is a wisechild, it is said, ‘that knows its own father ;’ and 
in my infancy, and in that of our country and society, it was also con- 
sidered a respectable child that was able to point to the immediate author 
of his existence; but now-a-days, since we have become so refined and 
aristocratic that we must have a grand-father, on at least one side of the 
house, it is possible that it may be a matter of reproach that I never 
could clearly ascertain who stood in that venerable relation to me. 
However this may be, it is a matter of some satisfaction for me to be 
able to state, that as far as I did go, I traced my origin with great dis- 
tinctness. Here is a copy of our family tree, made by me at the time: 


Y | Min 


‘ You will observe, that it is composed of a trunk and two branches. 
The right branch is my father, and the left my mother. The little 
saplings you see springing up from the foot of the parent stem, and 
extending in regular gradation to the right, to the number of a baker’s 
dozen, are my brothers and sisters. The last and least of these, you 
will please to take notice, is myself. It appears to me that I was a kind 
of remnant, thrown into the world, as it were, into the bargain, as you, 
lady, perhaps, have had the last skein of silk remaining in the package, 
after you had selected the dozen you wished, added by the civil shop- 
keeper to your purchase. Be this as it may, if I was least in size, I 
was not least in consequence, of my family. I grew in stature, in 
beauty, and in wisdom, until I became the wonder of my nurse, the 
pride of my mother, and the admiration of our neighbors. You will 
excuse me for not dwelling’on my boyish days. Interesting as that period 
is to myself, my recollections of it will afford nothing particularly in- 
structive to you, or beneficial to posterity. I will, therefore, pass on to 
the period when ‘the boy was sprung to manhood.’ 

‘In my younger days, before the elevated notions which now univer- 
sally prevail were known in this country, it was considered proper for 
every young gentleman to have some ostensible means of support. My 
parents, therefore, directed my attention to the study of a profession — 
not, however, with any expectation of my pursuing it for a livelihood, 
for they considered me a ‘child of genius,’ and naturally enough sup- 
posed that if food or raiment should ever be wanted by me, my extra- 
ordinary talents could easily procure both. It may not, however, be 
amiss for me here to state, that I had a recipe against actuai want, in 
the shape of a small estate of a few hundred dollars per annum, 
bequeathed to me by a maiden aunt. When I became of age, and the 
uncontrolled master of my little property, I began, for the first time, 
gravely to consider into which of the thousand great thoroughfares of 
life I should turn. Should I, like the majority of mankind, become a 
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seeker after wealth ? Should T join the theaniy of thoes who seek glory 
at the cannon’s mouth? Should the immortality of the poet, or the 
orator, or the statesman, be the object of my aspirations? ‘No,’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘{ will not travel any of these turnpike roads to wealth or 
renown. I will find a path to riches and distinction that the foot of man 
has never yet trod.’ 

‘ After long and serious meditation, and self-examination, I decided 
upon my course. I fixed upon a character which I determined to sus- 
tain as Jong as I should think it advantageous for me so to do. I chose 
a line of conduct appropriate to this character, which I resolved steadily 
to pursue, until the experiment I was about to make should be complete. 

‘The principle ingredient in my assumed character, was impudence. 
To it were added coolness, self-possession, and a sprinkling of hauteur 
and assumption. It was necessary to divest myself of every appear- 
ance of human passions or symp: athy. A single virtue, or tender feel- 
ing, or impulse of any kind, would have destroy red the structure. It was 
an arduous task I had undertaken: but after long and patient study, and 
a nice adjustment of the different parts, I at le ngth succeeded in pro- 
ducing in my own person the first specimen of that species afterward 
so distinguished, by the name of the ‘ Nonchalants.’ 

é Lady, it would have been worth your while to have lived at that day, 
if but to have seen the spectacle I presented i in my borrowed feathers. 
I appeared a kind of walking statue. My figure in public was always 
erectand unbending. My eyes turned neither: to the right nor the left — 
were never either elevated or depressed — but had the same forward, un- 
changing direction. My countenance always retained the same expres- 
sion of imperturbable gravity ; nota feature was disturbed, not a muscle 
moved. The whole world might have passed before me, without ap- 
parent consciousness on my part. I spoke, it is true, occasionally, but 
my observations were always cold and sententious. The least enthu- 
siasm or warmth would have destroyed my character. 

‘You will be surprised at this account of myself, and will perhaps 
wonder how I could have submitted to the privations necessary to the 
assumption and sustaining of so ridiculous a conceit. I can only an- 
swer, that you have yet to learn the full influence of vanity upon the 
human heait. It enables us to accomplish Herculean tasks, and 











I must defer any further extracts from the remains of the late Mr. 
Smith, until some future number. Were I not fearful of encroaching 
upon the space the editors have assigned to the ‘ instructive articles,’ I 
would have extended them far enough, at least, to have shown the ex- 
traordinary success that attended Mr. Smith’s first appearance in his new 
character; to have shown how the ladies admired him, how men envied 
him, and then followed him; how his disciples increased until they be- 
came a sect; how Mr. Smith attempted to take advantage of his popu- 
larity, and to run off with a young heiress; how he was overtaken by 
her guardian, and lost his prize and his self-command ; how, (to continue 
the manner of speech of honest old Grumio,) he abused the guardian ; 
how the guardian beat him ; how he got into disrepute, and how his sys- 
tem declined —all these matters, for the reasons aforesaid, and, (in 
your ear, reader,) because I am very sleepy, and very tired, must be re- 
served until the next, or some subsequent number. M. 
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Awnatytic Grammar, with Sympouic Ittustration. By Freperick A. P. Barnarp, 

A. M., C. A. S. 12mo. pp. 264. New-York: C. Frenca. 

Tue author of this work, Professor Barnarp, of the New-York Institution for the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, is doubtless known to many of our readers, as 
the writer of several valuable articles on that deeply interesting subject in the quar- 
terly periodicals. "With some knowledge of the obligations which the science of deaf 
and dumb instruction, at least in the United States, owes to this gentleman, we 
were prepared to expect that a work from his pen, in which its great principles 
should be unfolded and applied to the instruction c7 children, who are blessed with 
the faculties of hearing and speech, would possess no ordinary claim to public favor. 
Our expectations have not been disappointed. 

The two principal characteristics of the book are, its analytical character, and the 
employment of symbolic illustration. After a minute and careful examination, we are 
prepared to say that the analysis of the laws of construction is far more thorough than 
can be found in any of the English grammars which have fallen under our notice. 
The author, instead of consulting the common works of the day, and presenting 
under a slightly modified form what has been a thousand times presented already, 
has evidently gone to the fountain-head of all correct grammar — the philosophy of 
language. Combining this with the minuteness of detail so indispensable in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, an analysis of the laws of language has been 
produced of the highest character. In the common works on English grammar, 
nearly all that is attempted, is, to enable the learner to ‘parse,’ as it is termed—that 
is, to distinguish one part of speech from another, and apply the rules which regulate 
their mutual dependance. In this exercise, as generally conducted, only a slight 
degree of mental exertion is required—so slight, in fact, that it may almost be termed 
mechanical. Professor Barnard has had a higher object in view — to make the pupil 

a thinker as well asa knower. With this view, the greatest effort is made to ex- 
plain the reason of things: to cause the learner to see, not only that language is 
divided into certain parts of speech, but why it is thus divided: to make him acquaint- 
ed, in fine, with the whole rationale of language. 

To accomplish this, next to minute analysis and simplicity and clearness of 
explanation, certain symbols, representing the powers of the different divisions of 
language, have been relied upon. ‘These symbols, it appears from the author’s pre- 
face, have been somewhat extensively used in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
as representatives of the laws and connection of language. Since this unfortunate 
class are unable, in the earlier period of their instruction, to comprehend a gramma- 

tical rule, expressed in artificial language, it becomes necessary to represent the parts 
of speech and the rules of grammar by visible symbols, which shall speak to the eye. 
Thus the nominative case may be expressed by a perpendicular mark, out of which 
another somewhat inclined to the right proceeds, denoting that from the subject an 
action issues. Such a figure may be made for the verb, that it shall seem to transfer 
the action, (if transitive,) to something else: and for the objective, a characer similar 
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to that of the nominative may be made—the projection, however, inclining to the 
left ; denoting that the object receives the action —that is, is acted upon. On the 
same principle, a complete set of characters may be devised, which shall be a pictwre 
of the powers of words, and of their mutual dependance in connected discourse. 

Obvious as the practicability of devising such a system is, it is evident that its 
beauty, and even its practical utility, must depend altogether upon the manner in which 
it is executed. If the characters of such a system were, for instance, entirely arbi- 
trary, and should have no visible connection with each other, they not only would be 
of no use to the learner, but would be a positive and serious incumbrance. Such is 
not the case with the system of grammatical signs in the book before us. On the 
contrary, the symbols are in the highest degree expressive, and have evidently de- 
manded much ingenuity and labor to perfect them. They compose, in fact—if we 
may use the expression—a complete grammatical atlas. To sum up in a few words 
the character of the work, the peculiarities of which we have endeavored to state — it 
is profound and minute, and at the same time simple and entertaining. It will in- 
terest the learner, discipline his mind, and give him a thorough knowledge of gram- 
mar. We heartily commend the ‘ Analytic Grammar’ to all the friends of real 
improvement in the science of education. 


Sxercues or Switzertanp. By an American. In two vols. pp. 465. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea anp Birancuarp. New-York: Wicey anv Lona. 


WE have before alluded to these agreeable volumes, and expressed our gratification 
that they were so well calculated to aid in removing the unfavorable effect which the 
later works of the author were exercising upon his reputation. The ‘ Sketches’ are 
given in a series of letters, and in an easy, gossipping, yet evidently elaborated 
style, present various pictures of Switzerland; and whatever the writer may think 
to the contrary, we cannot but believe, that whoso rises from an attentive perusal of 
these volumes, will have acquired very perfect conceptions of the sublime country 
through which he has, in fancy, accompanied the graphic traveler. It is an evidence 
of no common power, that, treading in the paths of divers other tourists, wherein 
striking instances of concomitance in description might naturally be expected, Mr. 
Cooper has given a succession of views. clearly his own, without so much as a 
borrowed shade or tint, to impress the reader with an idea that similar pictures had 
met his eye before. We select two extracts in justification of our encomiums in this 
regard. The traveler is describing two sublime aspects of the Alps, as seen from 
Berne : 


“One of these appearances is often alluded to, but I do not remember to have ever 
heard the other mentioned. The first is produced by the setting sun, whose rays, of 
a cloudless evening, are the parents of hues and changes of a singularly lovely character. 
For many minutes the lustre of the glacier slowly retires, and is gradually succeeded 
by a tint of rose colour, which, falling on so luminous a body, produces a sort of 
‘roseate light;’ the whole of the vast range becoming mellowed and subdued to 
indescribable softness. This appearance gradually increases in intensity, varying on 
different evenings, however, accurding to the state of the atmosphere. At the very 
moment, perhaps, when the eye is resting most eagerly on this extraordinary view, 
the light vanishes. No scenic change is more sudden than that which follows. All 
the forms remain unaltered, but so varied in hue, as to look like the ghosts of mountains. 
You see the same vast range of eternal snow, but you see it ghastly and spectral. 
You fancy that the spirits of the Alps are ranging theinselves before you. Watching 
the peaks for a few minutes longer, the light slowly departs. The spectres, like the 
magnified images of the phantasmagoria, grow more and more faint, less and less 
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material, until swallowed in the firmament. What renders all this more thrillingly 
exquisite is, the circumstance that these changes do not occur until after evening has 
fallen on the lower world, giving to the whole the air of nature sporting, in the upper 
regions, with some of her spare and detached materials.’ 


A view of the Oberland Alps, rising above a row of mountain outposts, ‘any 
one of which would be of itself a spectacle in another country :’ 


“The day, on the occasion to which I allude, was clouded, and as a great deal of 
mist was cleining to all the smaller mountains, the lower atmosphere was much 
charged with vapour. The cap of the Niesen was quite hid, and a wide streak of 
watery clouds lay along the whole of the summits of the nearer range, leaving, however, 
their brown sides misty but visible. In short, the Niesen and its immediate neighbours 
looked like any other range of noble mountains, whose heads were hid in the clouds. 
I think the vapour must Sass caused a good deal of refraction, for above these clouds 
rose the whole of the Oberland Alps to an altitude which certainly seemed even greater 
than usual. Every peak and all the majestic formation was perfectly visible, though 
the whole range appeared to be severed from the earth, and to float in air. The line of 
communication was veiled, and while all below was watery, or enfeebled by mist, the 
oe threw back the fierce light of the sun with — splendor. The separation 
rom the lower world was made the more complete, from the contrast between the 
sombre hues beneath and the calm but bright magnificence above. One had some 
difficulty in imagining that the two could be parts of the same orb. The effect of the 
whole was to create a picture of which I can give no other idea, than by saying it 
resembled a glimpse, through the windows of heaven, at such a gorgeous but chastened 
grandeur, as the imagination might conceive to suit the place. There were moments 
when the spectral aspect just mentioned dimmed the lustre of the snows, without 
injuring their forms, and no language can do justice to the sublimity of the effect. It 
was impossible to look at them without religious awe; and, irreverent though it may 
seem, I could hardly persuade myself I was not gazing at some of the sublime mysteries 
that lie beyond the grave.’ 


A picturesque description of an avalanche, must close our quotations : 


“These avalanches, as you will readily imagine, are of as many different forms and 
characters as can be assumed by failing snow under the vicissitudes of the season, and 
amid the wild formations of the Alps. Sometimes they are of fresh snow, that has 
accumulated in huge balls, which come down with their own weight, or are broken off 
by the oscillations of the air; at other times superior pressure drives them from their 
seats; the melting of the thaws, and the passage of rills of water produce others. In 
short, all the causes that can so easily be imagined, combine to force the frozen element 
from its aéries into the valleys. 

“Once or twice the paaed: we heard was like the mutterings of a distant storm, and we 
tried to fancy it a mountain turning in its lair. A mountain groaning is very expressive ! 

‘* My eye was fixed on the side of the Jung Frau, when I saw a speck of snow start 
out of a mass which formed a sort of precipice, leaving a very small hole, not larger in 
appearance than a bee-hive. The report came soon after. It was equal to what a 
horseman’s pistol would produce in a echo. The snow glided downward two or 
three hundred feet, and lodged. All heard the report, though no one saw this little 
avalanche but myself. I was in the act of pointing out the spot to my companions, 
when a quantity of dusty snow shot out of the same little hole, followed by a stream 
that covered an inclined plane, which seemed to be of the extent of ten or twelve acres. 
The constant roaring convinced us the affair was not to end here. The stream forced 
its way through a narrow gorge in the rocks, and réappeared, tumbling perpendicularly 
two hundred feet more on another inclined plane. Crossing this, it became hid again ; 
but soon issued by another rocky gorge ona third plane, down which it slid to the 
verge of the green pastures; for, at this season the grass grows beneath the very 
drippings of the glaciers. : 

“This was a picturesque avalanche to the eye, though the sound came so direct, that 
it was like the noise produced by snow falling from a house, differing only in degree. 
The size of the stream was so much reduced in passing the gorges, that it bore a strong 
resemblance to the Staubbach, and according to the best estimate I could make, its 
whole descent was not short of a thousand feet. The hole out of which all this mass 
of snow issued, and which literally covered acres, did not appear to have more capacity 
than a large oven! We shook our heads, after examining it, and began to form better 
estimates of heights and distances among the Alps.” 


We welcome Mr. Cooper back into the ‘ old ways,’ and rejoice in the hope which 
these volumes afford, that he will not again stray into by and forbidden paths, 
wherein his numerous admirers are little inclined to wander with him. 
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Memoir or Samver Siater, THE Fatuer or AMERICAN MANnvuractures, connected 
with a History of the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in England and 
America: with remarks on the moral influence of Manufactories in the United States. 


By Georce S. Wuire. pp. 500. Philadelphia: 1836. New-York: Witey anp 
Lona. 


A memoir of the man to whom the United States is indebted for the introduction 
of the Arkwright cotton machinery into the United States, and a history of the pre- 
cious article which has contributed so much to enrich the country, and of its manu- 
facture, were proper subjects for record and illustration ; and the public are indebted 
to Mr. White for undertaking the task, and for the industry he has exhibited in 

¢ performing it. A notice, at some length, of his labors will not be unacceptable to 
the readers of this Magazine who reside in the numerous manufacturing towns of 


the Union— nor can the example which the subject of his memoir presents to the 
youth of our country be otherwise than salutary. 

The work under notice consists of twelve chapters, the first of which is devoted 
to the biography of Samuel Slater. It is preceded by a preface, in which the writer 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the authors of whose labors he has availed himself 
in composing his work. An introduction follows, giving a view of the colonial 
policy of England on the subject of transatlantic manufactures, and her successful 
exertions to put them down at the close of the war of the independence, by deluging 
the country with the various products of her labor, and selling them at such cheap 
rates as to defy competition — thereby cramping the American manufactures in their 
incipient and imperfect condition, and greatly retarding their progress. 

Samuel Slater was born in the year 1768, and was the son of a farmer and timber 
merchant in Derbyshire, England, who died when his son was fourteen years of age. 
He was then bound apprentice to Mr. Strutt, the partner of Arkwright in the busi- 
ness of cotton spinning. A fac simile of the indenture is engraved for the Memoir. 
At this time the cotton business, on the new system, was confined to a small dis- 
trict in the town of Belfer. Having served all his time, he ‘ became the right-hand 
man’ of his old master, and remained with him for some time, to obtain a more 
general knowledge of the cotton business and its machinery, with a view of intro- 
ducing it into the United States. This design he was finally induced to attempt, in 
consequence of seeing in a Philadelphia newspaper, first, a reward offered by a 
society there for a machine to make cotton rollers — second, an account of the grant 
of one hundred pounds by the legisiature of Pennsylvania for a carding machine far 
inferior to the kind introduced by Arkwright, and which Slater understood — and 
third, from a knowledge that a society had been incorporated by that body for pro- 
moting manufactures. He arrived in New-York in the year 1789, and early in 
January, 1790, went to Providence, Rhode-Island, where he formed a connexion 
with those who had attempted to spin cotton in Providence. Finding that their 
‘billies,’ ‘jennies,’ and carding machines were good for nothing, he determined 
not to use them. As the severe laws of England prevented the exportation of ma- 
chinery, or of models, drafts, etc., he was obliged to depend on his memory and 
skill for their construction. He went to work, and in the following December started 
three cotton cards, a drawing and roving machine, and a water-frame with seventy- 
two spindles. The cards were made, under the direction of Mr. Slater, by Phineas 
Earl, of Leicester, Massachusetts, and were his first attempt at any thing beyond 
hand cards. A steel engraving is given of the whole establishment, and of the state 
of machinery as constructed by Mr. Slater in 1790. From this small concern, all 
the cotton mills in the United States may be said to have originated; and as early as 
1809, such was the effect of the example, that seventeen cotton mills were in operation 
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within the vicinity of Providence, working 14,296 spindles, and using 640,000 lbs. 
of cotton, which yielded 510,000 lbs. of yarn; 1000 looms were employed in wea- 
ving, and seven more mills were erecting in that state or section of country. In the 
year 1812, his cotton cloth sold for forty cents per yard, with an unlimited demand; 
in 1829, beside having greatly extended his business, he had $50,000 in mortgages 
on real estate, besides his extensive and valuable establishments, so that his property 
was estimated, by those who knew best its value, at one million of dollars. 

Mr. Slater has also the merit of having first established a Sunday School at Pawtucket 
in 1796—the first in New-England; and it is honorable to his memory, that the 
example has been followed in most if not in all the numerous factories in that por- 
tion of the Union. In 1794, Mr. Slater first made sewing thread of Sea-Island 
cotton, the manufacturing of which soon spread into Europe, and was generally sup- 
posed to have originated in England. 

Beside being a model of industry, Mr. Slater had improved his mind by reading 
the best authors, and by extensive observation of men and things. He was endowed 
with quick perceptions, and a penetrating mind; was the firm friend of mechanics, 
and of inflexible integrity. He was cautious, and rather reserved in his conversa- 
tion with strangers, but was always ready to assist those who would try to help 
themselves; but no one was a greater enemy to idleness. He died at Webster, 
(Mass.) April 20th, 1835, aged 67, leaving a widow and four sons in very affluent 
circumstances. 

To the memoir of this valuable man, Mr. White has added a variety of useful 
matter, on various cotton factories of New-England, New-York, and other states— 
their capitals, machinery, and amount of work done, in calico printing, etc. The 
following is a synopsis of the remaining portions of the volume: 

Engravings of ‘Plan of Cotton Mill,’ ‘Fly Frame,’ ‘Carding and Drawing,’ 
‘ Throstle Frame,’ and four different Spindles, from the Spinning Master’s Assist- 
ant; remarks on wages; on the relative advantages possessed by England, France, 
and the United States, as manufacturing nations; on the growth of cotton, by Tench 
Coxe, with two engravings of the microscopic appearance of Sea-Island and other 
species of cotton; a biographical notice of the immortal Whitney, inventor of the 
upland cotton-gin, with a plate of his invention; details of the early, steady, and 
important services rendered to the cause of American manufactures, and the growth 
of cotton, by Tench Coxe, assistant secretary of the treasury with Hamilton; in- 
teresting extracts from Barnes and Ure on cotton, and its manufacture; and on the 
cultivation of cotton, by Whitemarsh, Seabrook, and other planters; the advance- 
ment of machinery, including a history of the power-loom, dresser, speeder, Ame- 
rican improvements, etc.; plate and chapter on calico printing; ten engravings on 
silk machinery, including the latest improvements in England, from Dr. Ure, as well 
as those from the Congress Manual of 1828, by Dr. Mease; a beautiful plate of the 
silk worm, in all its stages; a valuable article on dying silk and cotton; a profile 
likeness and autograph, with a notice of the late Samuel Witherill, of Philadelphia, 
the first manufacturer of fustians and jeans in America, in 1782; notices of Fulton, 

Fitch, and Evans; the origin of steam-boats and steam-wagons. To the whole is 

appended a new edition, revised by the author, of Mr. Woodbury’s late useful letter 

on the manufacture and foreign trade of cotton—a production abounding with facts 
and statements, from numerous authorities, of the greatest importance to those who 
wish to inform themselves on the subject. 
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Dragoon Campaigns To THE Rocky Mountains: being a History of the Organiza- 
tion and first Campaign of the Regiment of United States’ Dragoons ; together with 


incidents of a soldier’s life, and sketches of scenery and Indian character. By a Dra- 
goon. One volume. pp. 288. New-York: Witey anp Lone. 


Wirxovct possessing préeminent merit, in any respect, there is much pleasant 
matter in this volume which will repay perusal. Aside from the records of abuses 
and oppressions to which the subordinate members of the ‘ Dragoons’ were subjected, 
numerous descriptions of western scenery and manners are given, and collateral 
points of interest are introduced with a liberal hand. Indeed, it may be objected to 
the work, we think, that it is too rambling and desultory, and that its facts and inci- 
dents are too miscellaneously piled together. Many passages have considerable pic- 
turesque merit; and taking into consideration that the writer is as yet unpractised in 
the art of regular composition, the language is not unworthy of our applause. In 
some instances there is a displeasing minuteness of detail, which detracts from the 
general impression of pleasure created by the work. We can produce only the fol- 
lowing extracts in illustration of our opinions. The first has a wholesome sprink- 
ling of national pride, and is by no means extravagantly prophetic. Would that we 
could stand upon an eminence, some fifty years from now, and be gifted with unin- 
terrupted vision to look down upon this glorious land, crossed and re-crossed in all 
directions with rail-roads, gleaming with canals, and dotted every where with cities, 
now rising, or that will then have arisen, as if by enchantment ! 


“Had Rip Van Winkle but taken a deeper potation, and continued his nap till now 
the old gentleman would surely have died of grief and disappointment. To have opened 
his eyes upon this age of rail-roads, and twelve-mile trotters; of steam engines and 

ercussion locks ; of Incifers and loco focos; of aérial voyages and iafie-aive diving 

lls; and in short, in this age of improvement and rapidity, would of a truth, been too 
much for the nerves of even the mild, easy-going, indifferent, honest Rip. But, not- 
withstanding the mighty change that hath come over this land, the Rocky Mountains 
are not much nearer to their cousins along the Hudson than they were in the days of 
honest Rip Van Winkle. There hath been a boundary to these doings, and as yet no 
rail-road intersects the western prairie beyond the Arkansas and the Mississippi. No 
post-coaches rattle along the Macadamized turnpike over the Pawnee Peaks. There 
the elk and the bison still range, and the Indian hunter still dwells amid the wild region 
that encompasses them. But every year hath made encroachments upon this vau:ited 
region; emigration hath ‘ poured like a torrent down upon a vale,’ from every quarter 
of the globe, upon the dicts of this wild dominion; and should posterity and peace 
follow up the unabated progress or our country’s advancement, but a few years more 
will not only find the well-guarded trading party, or the troop of mounted and armed 
soldiers traversing these regions, but the sound of the hammer of the artisan shall ring 
across the prairie, and the woodman’s axe shall resound through the forest. 

“Indulge me, if not with me, for a moment, whilst I look through the horoscope, and 
tell what is now hidden behind the curtain of futurity. See that wild and lovely prai- 
rie, waving as the air breathes upon its deep green mantle, spangled with ten thousand 
times ten thousand flowers, of the brightest hue, and yielding a delicious fragrance ; 
like a boundless ocean, no pathway divides it. Look again, see those towering piles 
of castellated rocks, beetling above the cloud-capped summit of the mountain ; that 
roaring torrent dashing from crag to crag, from precipice to precipice. Look through 
that opening vista, and see, like Ossa upon Pelion, mountain rearing its crest above 
mountain. Stretch forward your eye, and look along that deep green vale, studded 
with groves, and watered with crystal streams. Climb to yonder pinnacle, and gaze 
upon the world beneath it— no human habitation, no vestige of improvement greets 
your view ; nature still reigns triumphant over the broad expanse. Let me draw aside 
the curtain — fifty years have flown away, many a head hath been laid low in the dust, 
and many a new actor hath made his début upon the stage of life— what seest thou ? 
‘On yonder pinnacle of the mountain, from whence I gazed upon the trackless prairie, 
stands a proud dwelling, with its towers and porticoes — its halls are filled with groups 
of visitors; I see a stairway leading up the mountain, carved in the solid rock, and as 
it winds amid the clusters of trees, | can see many groups resting, as they ascend the 
summit. See yonder steam-car darting across the prairie, having in its train an hundred 
passengers. Yonder canal connects the Columbia with the Mississippi, and those boats 
are carrying bales and boxes of merchandise to the various towns along its line. There, 
amid the crumbled fragments at the mountain’s base, are a group of students gatherin 
specimens for their cabinet — and see that happy and merry group of boarding-schoo 
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girls frolicking over the prairie. Whatachange! The splendid steamer now disturbs 
the waters of the Mackenzie and the Columbia; civilization hath strode across the 
land: yonder shrivelled Indian is the last of his race ; his people are no more — his hunt- 
ing ground hath yielded to the plough — his wigwam is destroyed — and he stands soli- 
tary and alone, the last relic of a mighty race.’ 

“Ts all this visionary? No: he whe watches the signs of the times, and reflects for a 
moment over the events of years gone by, then bends forward his eye to look through 
the intervening space of a few years more, must readily imagine that such must and 
inevitably will be the result.” 


The following lively passage is a pleasing specimen of a different vein: 


“T was led to reflect that the daring and fool-hardy spirit of Mike Fink had not be- 
come extinct among the boatmen, when our steamer came to, for a few hours, at 
Natchez, on her way down the Mississippi. This city, which on the heights displays a 
beautiful appearance, is nevertheless more noted on the river here for the character of 
the lower town, or ‘ Natchez-under-the-hill, which the boatmen make a kind of rendet- 
vous, and is the frequent theatre of a royal row. At the time of our stop there, over 
fifty boats of different descriptions were lying off in the river opposite this place. Close 
to the wharf, upon the deck of a broad-horn, stood a fellow of powerful muscular ap- 
pearance, and every now and then he would swing around his arms and throw out a 
challenge to any one ‘ who dared to come and take the rust off of him,’ styling himself the 
‘roarer,’ and declaring that he hadn’t had a fight in a month, and was getting lazy. 

“The men standing around seemed neither disposed to take much notice of this fellow 
nor to accept his challenge ; and from this I imagined that he was a regular bruiser, and 
no one cared tooppose him. For some time he continued throwing out his challe and 
interlarding his speeches with the usual boast of a western brurser, that is, that he was 
‘half horse, half alligator, half steam-boat, and half snapping-turtle, with a little dash 
of lightning,’ &c., &c. 

‘Presently a little stubbed fellow came along, and hearing the challenger dare any one 
to rub the rust off of him, stepped up, and in a dry kind of style looked up in his face 
and inquired, ‘ Who might you be, my big chicken, eh 

*** Pm a high-pressure steamer,’ somal the big bully. : 

“* And I’m asnag,’ replied the little one, ashe pitched into him, and before he had time 
to reflect, he was sprawling upon the deck. 

“A general shout of applause burst from the tators, and many now, who before 
had stood aloof from the braggadocio, jumped on board the boat, and enjoyed the manner 
in which the little fellow pummeled him. 

“This scrape appeared to be the signal for several other fights, and in the evening a 
general row ensued, which ended in the demolition of several edifices and the unhou- 
sing of several scores of their inmates; however, during the night our boat left the 
town, and I learned nothing farther connected with this scrape.” 





Tue Doctor. Two volumes in one. pp. 220. New-York: Harper anp Brorners. 


DevicutruL, unapproachable ‘ Doctor!’ Since the day of quaint old Burton, who 
has given to the world so charming an omnium gatherum as thine! But let us leave 
apostrophe, and pass to a brief consideration of the book, than which nothing more 
thoroughly saturated with all sorts of interest has appeared, we know not the time 
when. Throughout, it bears the stamp of a master. A taste of the introduction 
alone, invites the reader to devour the book. We see at once that the writer is a man 
of strong parts — that, to use an expressive Amercanism, he is ‘ saucy-able ;’ for he 
throws his offspring before the public with the indifference of an ostrich — if they like 
it, well — if otherwise, not otherwise; ifit is attributed to other authors, he begs them 
to allow the report to pass uncontradicted, while he himself defies discovery. Learn- 
ing the author has, and in abundance — not merely of the lazy, indical kind, but deep 
and various. He never suffers his erudition, however, to encumber his imagination. 
His satire is polished and cutting, and there are bits of humor that would transform a 
broad-brimmed quaker into the likeness of a laughing hyena. Fresnoy was not a 
greater reader — and yet his mental treasures seem ever at command, as if each had 
its appointed place in a well-regulated intellectual store-house. His wit now and then 
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bursts upon the reader as if from an ambush; and the delicate and subtle turnings of 
the multifarious digressions are alike unexpected and felicitous. An easy gayety en- 
livens the most indifferent portions, and pathos, tenderness, and sound philosophy 
have their appropriate places. In choosing two or three from a dozen marked ex- 
tracts, or even from the entire volume, we feel the force of what the French term 
Vembarras des richesses : howbeit, we will begin with a short chapter, wherein the au- 


thor ventures an opinion against the prevailing wisdom of making children prema- 
turely wise: 


“* What, sir,’ exclaims a lady, who is bluer than ever one of her naked and woad- 
stained ancestors appeared at a public festival in full die—‘ what, sir, do you tell us that 
children are not to be made to understand what they are taught? And she casts her 
eyes complacently towards an assortment of those books which so many writers, male 
and female, some of the infidel, some of the semi-fidel, and some of the super-fidel 
schools have composed for the laudable purpose of enabling children to understand 
every thing. ‘ What, sir,’ she repeats, ‘are we to make our children learn things by 
rote like parrots, and fill their heads with words to which they cannot attach any 
signification ?” 

“* Yes, madam, in very many cases.’ 

***] should like, sir, to be instructed why.’ 

“ She says this in a tone, and with an expression both of eyes and lips which plainly 
show, in direct opposition to the words, that the lady thinks herself much fitter to 
instruct than to be instructed. It is not her fault. Sheis a good woman, and naturally 
a sensible one, but she has been trained up in the way women should not go. She has 
been carried from lecture to lecture, like a student who is being crammed at a Scotch 
university. She has attended lectures on chymistry, lectures on poetry, lectures on 
phrenology, lectures on mnemonics; she has read the latest and most applauded essays 
on taste; she has studied the newest and most approved treatises, practical and 
theoretical, upon education ; she has paid sufficient attention to metaphysics to know 
as much as a professed philosopher about matter and spirit; she is a proficient in political 
economy, ma can discourse upon the new science of population. Poor lady, it would 
require large draughts of Lethe to clear out all this digested and indigestible trash, 
and fit her for becoming what she might have been! Upon this point, however, it may 
be practicable to set her nght. 

“You are a mother, madam, and agood one. In caressing your infants you may 

rhaps think it unphilosophical to use what I should call the proper and natural 
anguage of the nursery. But doubtless you talk to them; you give some utterance to 
your feelings, and whether that utterance be in es and wise words, or in good 
extemporaneous nonsense, it is alike to the child. The conventional words convey 
no more meaning to him than the mere sound; but he understands from either all that 
is meant, all that you wish him to understand, all that is to be understood. He knows 
that it isan expression of your love and tenderness, and that he is the object of it. 

“So, too, it continues after he is advanced from infancy into childhood. When 
children are beginning to speak, they do not and cannot affix any meaning to half the 
words which they hear; yet they learn their mother tongue. What I say is, do not 
attempt to force their intellectual growth. Do not féed them with meat till they have 
teeth to masticate it. 

“ There is a great deal which they ought to learn, can learn, and must learn, before 
they can or ought to understand it. How many questions must you have heard from 
them which you have felt to be best answered when they were with most dexterity put 
aside! Let me tell youa mony which the Jesuit Manuel de Vergara used to tell of 
himself, When he was a little boy, he asked a Dominican friar what was the meaning 
of the seventh commandment, for he said he could not tell what committing adultery 
was. The friar, not knowing how to answer, cast a perplexed look round the room, 
and thinking he had found a safe reply, pointed to a kettle on the fire, and said the 
commandment meant that he must never put his hand in the pot while it was boiling. 
The very next day, a loud scream alarmed the family, and behold there was little 
Manuel running about the room, holding up his scalded finger, and exclaiming ‘Oh 


dear! oh dear! I’ve committed adultery! Ive committed adultery! I’ve committed 
adultery !” 


A love-passage has quite as sound reasoning and good sense as the above extract: 


“T said that Daniel fell in love with the enna daughter, and I made use of 
the usual expression, because there it was the most appropnate: for the thing was 
accidental. He himself could not have been more surprised if, missing his way in a 
fog, and supposing himself to be in the Breedestraat of Leyden where there is no canal, 
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he had fallen into the water; nor would he have been more completely over head and 
ears at once. 

“A man falls in love just as he falls down stairs. It is an accident— perhaps and 
very — a misfortune ; —s which he neither intended, nor foresaw, nor 
apprehended. But when he runs in love, it is as when he runs in debt: it is done 
knowinglv and intentionally ; and very often rashly and foolishly, even if not ridicu- 
lously, miserably, and ruinously. 

“Marriages that are made up at watering-places are mostly of this running sort ; and 
there may be reason to think that they are even less likely to lead to—1I will not say 
happiness, but to a very humble degree of contentment, than those which are a plain 
business of bargain and sale ; for into these latter a certain degree of prudence enters on 
both sides. But there is a distinetion to be made here: the man who is married for 
mere worldly motives, without a spark of affection on the woman’s part, may never- 
theless get, in every worldly sense of the word, a good wife; and while English women 
continue to be what, thank Heaven, they are, he is likely to do so: but when a woman 
is married for the sake of her fortune, the case is altered, and the chances are five 
hundred to one that she marries a villain, or at best a scoundrel. 

“Falling in love and running in love are both, as every body knows, common 

enough; and yet less so than what I shall call catching love. Where the love itself is 
imprudent, that is to say where there is some just prudential cause or impediment why 
the two parties should not be joined togetherin holy matrimony, there is generally some 
degree of culpable imprudence in catching it, because the danger is always to be appre- 
hended, and may in most cases be avoided. But sometimes the circumstances may be 
such as leave no room for censure, even when there may be most cause for compassion ; 
and under such circumstances our friend — though the remembrance of the burge- 
meester’s daughter was too vivid in his imagination for him ever to run in love, or at that 
time deliberately to walk into it, as he afterward did— under such circumstances, I say 
he took a severe affection of this kind. The story isa melancholy one, and I shall 
not relate it in this place. 
_ “The rarest, and surely the happiest marriages, are between those who have grown 
in love. Take the description of such a love in its rise and progress, ye thousands and 
tens of thousands who have what is called a taste for poetry, take it in the sweet words 
of one of the sweetest and tenderest of English poets; and if ye doubt upon the strength 
of my opinion whether Daniel deserves such praise, ask Leigh Hunt, or the laureate, 
or Wordsworth, or Charles Lamb. 


‘Ah! [remember well (and how can I 

But evermore remember well) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when us we sat and sighed 

And looked upon each other, and conceived 

Not what we ailed — yet something we did ail; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 

To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah, bee then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know.’ 


Take also the passage that presently follows this: it alludes to a game which has long 


been obselete; but some fair reader [ doubt not will remember the lines when she dances 
next: 


* And when in sport with other company 
Of nymphs aud shepherds we have met abroad, 
How would she steal a look, aud watch mine eye 
Which way it went? And when at barley-break 
It came unto my turn to rescue ber, 
With what an earnest, swift, and nimble pace 
Would her affection make her feet to run, 
And farther run than to my hand! her race 
Had no stop but my bosom, where no end. 
And when we were to break again, how late 
And loath her trembling hand would part with mine; 
And with how slow a pace would she set forth 
To meet the encountering party who contends 
To attain her, scarce affording him her fingers’ ends” 


The London world are agog to find out the author. Blackwood — good au- 
thority, in such matters — indicates Southey. But we question the correctness of the 
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assumption. ‘True, the pure and genuine English, and numerous passages of intrin- 
sic poetic merit, may seem to warrant the conclusion: but then again, the strong sense 
of the ludicrous — the allusions to Southey himself— the touches of humor — these 


certainly militate against the alleged paternity. But whoever be the author, he is a 
rareman. May he write again! 


Dipactics, Sociat, Lirerary, anp Potiticat. By Rosert Watsu. In two vols. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLancuarp. 


We have before briefly announced the publication of this work, and refer to it a 
second time to say, that an attentive perusal has convinced us that it is a valuable 
donation to the miscellaneous literature of our country, and highly creditable to the 
head and heart of the author. The style bears evident marks of judicious pruning ; 
there is a much less profound erudition of words, and more alternate strength and 
polish, than we have been accustomed to meet in the writings of Mr. Walsh. A 
discriminating care in regard to the means which effect his purposes will, we are 
sure, be found by the writer to have been advantageously employed. The volumes 
embrace an extensive range of topic, there being something more than fifty distinct 
divisions of subject, inculcating various important religious, social, and domestic 
lessons. In its general scope, the work is undeniably salutary. 

We take from an admirable paper on duelling, the following unconsecutive 
extracts. They are not inapposite at this season, since for weeks past the journals 
have been deluged with accounts and rumors of duels. One, especially, between 
men in high places, has furnished a large quota of the ‘intelligence of the day.’ The 
parties fought a good hour by Shrewsbury clock; and in truth, 


* Sen the Saxonis first come 

In schippes over the sea-fome, 
Of the yeres that ben for gone, 
Greater bataile was never noue.’ 


It is somewhat surprising, that so few of these man-quelling tourneys terminate 
fatally. In almost every instance, the parties have separated with whole skins, and 
in the best possible temper —‘ satisfaction’ — Heaven save the mark! — having been 
obtained.* The truth is, the actors in half the duels that occur are as arrant cowards 
as ever breathed. They calculate upon the chances of surviving an encounter with 
as much precision as a black-leg, experienced in cheating, graduates his bet. None 


but your real bully is ever in haste to send a challenge, or forward in promoting an 
occasion for that object. But to the extracts : 


* Waite these sheets are passing through the press, the public journals furnish a melancholy 
exception to this remark. A letter from Washington, of 22d June, says: ‘A duel was fought this 
morning, a short distance from Washington, by two young gentlemen connected with the Navy, 
viz: Joun F. SHersurne, son of the former Register of the Navy, and Daniet Key, son of the 
prosecuting attorney of our Circuit Court. The latter was shot through the body, and died on the 
field, and his remains brought to his father’s residence, which gave the family the first intimation 
of the heart-rending catastrophe. Their house presented the most agonizing scene I ever 
witnessed.’ We know how to appreciate such a scene, for we have seen its counterpart — a mother 
bending in speechless agony of heart over the dead body of an only son, murdered in cool blood, 
and sisters wringing their hands, and bedewing with fruitless tears the cold cheek of an only brother. 
Our Philadelphia readers will remember the case to which we refer. The life, however, of @ 


successful duellist, is a curse to himself. His punishment goes with him, in every step he takes in 
his journey to the grave. 
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“*A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.’—Cowrer. 


“We have uniformly reprobated duelling, and every new case serves to confirm the 
~—_ som of the custom, and the artificial or spurious honor upon which it is 

iounded. 

“The number of its victims in the United States, within the last thirty years, is 
greater relatively than in any other country, and includes the two foremost and ablest 
Americans in their several spheres — General Hamilton and Commodore Decatur. 

“But the public, or a part of the public, are in fault, almost as heavily as the 
combatants; men onal stigmatize each other, and then, if they do not fight, 
contempt is too generally expressed for their forbearance. The moral courage necessary 
for the refusal of a challenge, or the omission to give one, in such instances, is overcome 
by the dread of public opinion. There is often a wanton and fatal levity in treating the 
subject, before-hand ; with which the subsequent indignation — though proper in itself, 
since wilful homicide of the kind must always be criminal — cannot be denied to be 
widely inconsistent. 

“ As it is a false, bastard honor that actuates the principals in these cases, it isa 
false, bastard friendship which prompts the seconds or other assistants, and which they 
usually allege to justify their misprision of suicide. We find no terms sufficiently 
energetic for our feelings, wherewith to express our reprobation of those who connive 
at the criminal intention; who, being apprized of it—no matter in what character, or 
upon what invocation, or under what injunction — do not at once proclaim it, so that 
means of baffling it might be employed, and every possible delay interposed. 

“In the consideration of the guilt of all parties, we have so far sol: nothing of the 
outrage upon heaven : 

“*Vain man! ’tis Heaven’s prerogative 
To take what first it deign’d to give, 
Thy tributary breath : 
In awful expectation placed, 
Await thy doom, nor, impious, haste 
To pluck from God’s right hand his instruments of death.’ 


“There are several kinds of valor, very distinct. Mere animal courage is common 
to brutes, and to a large portion of the vulgarest, the most savage or vicious of the 
human race. The artificial spirit is that which is produced by particular position, 
necessity, or other combination of peculiar circumstances. Oftentimes, or in most 
instances, its immediate source is fear; the dread of punishment or disgrace. The 
celebrated orator —Wyndham—a nice critic of human nature, remarked, that this is 
the principle of discipline ; that = is essential to the very life and action of 
armies, and of course, that ‘all the high military merits, whose characteristic is courage, 
grow, like flowers out of dung, from what is founded in fear.’ He carried the doctrine 
too far; for, love of glory, the sense of duty, the alacrity of emulation, are, perhaps, 
the chief impulses with the higher officers in the career of arms. But no writer has 
questioned the theory that the courage of duelling or suicide, is generally artificial, 
and resolvable into some sort of cowardiee. According to high authority, ‘the only 
genuine, comprehensive and invincible courage, is inseparably connected with universal 
rectitude and religious hope’ — that is, moral courage, guided by reason and philanthropy, 
and looking to the future as well as the present life. 

“A duel settles no good point of character—no question of right or wrong: it may 
avenge an injury and punish a crime, provided the real culprit or wrong-doer be killed 
or wounded; but the chances are equal, or too generally against, the aggrieved party. 
The innocent have fallen, at least as often as the guilty. ; 

“ An Essay has been published to show that duelling conduces to the preservation of 
good manners in a community. Upon the same principle, good manners might be 
more effectually preserved, if it were understood that whoever committed or was 
supposed to have committed a breach of them, would be forthwith shot through the 
head. Yet such a custom would be deemed a little savage and sanguinary. In many, 
or most cases, it is he who violates good manners that is the challenger in duels. 


Refined education and religious sentiment are the best safeguards in respect to decorum 
as well as essential probity.” 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Natrona Acapemy or Design: E.eventu Annvuat Exuisition. — We believe that 
the two hundred and thirty-seven pictures forming the collection of this year are con- 
sidered, on the whole, as presenting a greater average of merit than those of any pre- 
vious exhibition. There are, as usual, some very bad paintings among them — as bad 
as we have any desire to see — but the number is not afflictingly great ; and although we 
have been able to discover few of first-rate excellence, the larger proportion are con- 
siderably above mediocrity, and there is decided improvement visible in the productions 
of the younger artists, or of most of them. Circumstances have delayed our notice 
until so late in the season that the subject has lost much of its novelty, and of course 
its interest ; we shall therefore deal very briefly with it. 


No. 2. View of Niagara Falls. G. Marsicua. This is the best of Mr. Marsiglia’s 
efforts that we have seen. The picture is rather formal, but the perspective is good, and 
the general tone is rich and mellow. The effect of sunshine upon the fore-ground is well 
managed. The clouds are stiff and hard. 

3. Landscape. W. M. Oppre. A perfect contrast to No.2. This is one unnatural 
mass of green, without light or shade. 

7. Landscape view of Cattskill Mountains. G. GronewaLp. A new name to our 
ears. There are very good points in this picture. The distance is well thrown back, 
and there is freedom in the handling. Mr. Grunewald must guard against the young 
artist’s common error of affectation in attempting what is called the slap-dash style. 
Better finish carefully. 

8. Hastings, England. G. Oax.tey. Norelief whatever. A flat surface. 

10. Wood Engravings. W. D. Reprietp. Very clever. Good, clean cutting, and 
shadows well defined. 

12. Wood Engravings. J. Autanson. Good also. More in the antique style than the 
last, but full of good workmanship. There is no branch of the art in which we have 
advanced so rapidly as wood engraving: witness Apams’s labors in this department. 

13. The Fisherman’s Landing. J. Suaw. We like this seacoast piece very much. 
The distance — offing, perhapsit might be called, is excellent ; the figures are well drawn 
and well arranged, and the whole is carefully finished. It is moreover a very pleasing 
composition. 

18. 19. Miniatures. E. D. Marncuant, Only respectable. 

21. 22. Portraits in Water Colors. S. H. Gumper. Considerable merit. The first 
is not a good likeness, but the second is. The coloring shows that Mr. Gimber has an 
eye for tints. - 

25. Miniature. G. Newcomse. Mr. Newcombe has done better than this: The 
outlines are hard, and the whole picture wants softening down by stippling. 

26. Miniature. H. C. Saumway. This only wants a little less red, to be a good 
painting. Itis stippled rather too fine. 

43. 44. Miniatures. T. S. Cummincs. Mr. Cummings’s specimens this year are de- 
cidedly the best, but they are not his best. We much prefer No. 55, called The Bracelet. 
Nothing can be more perfect than the drapery in this large miniature. 
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45. Lake in Switzerland, Cot. Cocxsurn. Thisisbuta little thing—a slight sketch 
in water colors — but it isagem. It is the lake itself, seen through a telescope held with 
the large end to the eye. 

53. Hubert and Arthur. G. W. Frace. Considering that Mr. Flagg is but a very 
young man — we might say a boy — it were to be wished that he would not try his 
hand so often at original composition, and of such ambitious subjects. He has yet 
much to learn, and something to unlearn, and might employ his time profitably on 
copies, and simple studies from nature; yet he insists on turning out five or six great 
pictures every year, and to confess the truth, we see but little improvement in them. 
There is merit in the composition of this picture, but very little in the execution. The 
attitude and expression of Hubert are good; Arthur is commen-place, and might have 
been made a prettier boy, without violating history or Shakspeare. As for the execution, 
it would do very well for a sign, but wants grace, finish, keeping, and in short almost 
every thing essential in a picture. 

54. Hector dragged by Achilles. H. Puncers, Jn. Many persons would no doubt 
call this very fine, but it has grievous faults. In the first place, it is all straight lines; 
hundreds of figures bolt upright, and walls, towers, lances, all standing in exact pa- 
rallel. There is a perception —a sort of idea of merit, in the coloring, but Mr. Purcell is 
also in love with the slap-dash system, and disdains to finish — wherein he errs sadly. 

60. Landscape. J. M. Tittey. One dead mass of bottle-green. 

61. Bridge near Albany. J. W. Hirt. Well drawn, well colored. A very pretty 
specimen of water color. 

67. Landscape. G. Grunewatp. Water colors. It hangs high, and we could not 
see it very distinctly, but it looks well. Indeed the exhibition is quite rich this year in 
good little water color landscapes. 

69. Group of Children. H. Inman. Evidently brothers and sisters, from the resem- 
blance. A sweet picture, but out of place in an exhibition. The tone of coloring is too 
quiet and subdued ; it has the appearance of tameness and coldness, arising, however, 
solely from the propinquity of more showy paintings. 

70. Portrait. H. Inman. A delicious little portrait of a young, blooming girl, full of 
health, innocence, and animation. 

71. Peter Stuyvesant and Van Corlaer. A. B. Duranp. We like this picture very 
much, and do not like some parts of it. The valiant Anthony himself is admirable; 
Knickerbocker would recognise him in a moment, could he rise from the grave where he 
has so long slumbered. The gallant Hard Koppig Piet wants something; either dignity, 
or the lofty, chivalrous bearing which we cannot but ascribe to him, and which accords 
with his character, even in the humorous delineation of the Dutch historian. Mr. Du- 
rand, as it seems to us, has made him too merely an old soldier; he looks more like a 
crippled sergeant or corporal, than like the gallant governor Peter. 

72. View on the Hudson. J. G. Cuapman. Very pretty, and carefully finished. It 
has Mr. Chapman’s usual fault— uniformity of color. This gentleman can seldom per- 
suade himself to employ more than three or four tints on a picture. 

75. Toper Asleep. D. Huntineron. Another new name. This little picture has a 
great deal of merit. The relaxed attitude and besotted face of the snoring drunkard are 
well conceived and executed. 

78. Portrait of a Lady. J. De Joven. Probably the worst painting in the room. 
Perhaps we shall find one more utterly destitute of merit as we go on, but as yet it 
stands préeminent. Drawing and coloring, all bad as can be. 

79. Portrait of a Lady. C. Incnam. Exqnisitely finished, as are all Mr. Ingham’s 
portraits. Nothing can be more,elaborate, or more like nature, (or art, which should 
it be called 2) than the satin drapery. The flesh is less like polished ivory than Mr. Ing- 
ham used to make the faces of his portraits, and of course, more like the life. 

81. Euchee Billy, a Seminole Chief. S. F. B. Morse. A small rough sketch —a 
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mere study, but we have no doubt a capital likeness. Euchee Billy was killed during 
the late campaign in Florida. 

83. Portrait of Wm. Rawle, Esq. H. Inman. A fine, manly, intellectual face, such 
as we might suppose to belong to the distinguished Philadelphia lawyer. An artist has 
a chance to show his skill upon such a face as this, where there is expression to be 
caught, and where the footsteps of age have produced varieties of tints and lights. We 
think Mr. Inman has somewhat negligently dealt with the figure, and the back ground 
is very common-place. 

89. Portrait of a Lady. G. Ane.u. This picture has all the vices of the modern 
Italian school, which, sooth to say, isa very bad one. These are, hard outlines, stiff 
attitudes, and muddy coloring. 

93. Coronation of Powhatan. J.G. Cuapman. In this painting, and also in a com- 
panion, No. 100, The Warning of Pocahontas, Mr. Chapman has avoided the fault of 
which we have spoken, too great uniformity of tint, and almost fallen into the other 
extreme. Both are showy pictures, and on that account, well suited for an exhibition. 
The composition of No. 93 is better than that of itscompanion. In both there is a great 
fault — the want of Indian physiognomy. But for the copper complexion, Powhatan 
and his courtiers might pass for Europeans. The group of Englishmen is good in every 
respect. 

96. Portrait. C. Mayr. A very wo-begone gentleman. We have again to notice 
Mr. Mayr’s prevailing error, too much muscular development in the faces; we perceive 
it in this, and also in Nos. 121 and 151. The lady in the latter is the best portrait by 
Mr. Mayr that we have seen; the child, on the contrary, looks old enough for forty. 

97. Fancy Portraits. J. G. CLtonney. We only mention this picture, to notice the 
singular appearance of transparency which the artist has given to his figures and acces- 
sories. The ladies, and the ottoman, and the carpet, all seem as though you could look 
through them. Otherwise, the picture has merit. 

98. Group of Children. W. Pace. Mr. Page has undoubtedly improved very much 
within a few years, but he is getting into a bad habit of making his pictures gaudy. In 
this group we have scarlet, crimson, bright green, and orange, all jumbled together in 
most extravagant profusion. So again in No. 171, Two Children Disputing, the cheeks 
and noses of the little innocents would not shame an arrant and veteran toper; they 
literally blaze with the deepest carnation. 

101. Portrait of a Child. H. Inman. An excellent full-length of alovely boy. Like 
the group of children already mentioned, it appears cold in its vicinity to the flaming 
group of Mr. Page, and the brilliant hues of Mr. Chapman’s Powhatan. 

102. Portrait. S. F. B. Morse. A good honest portrait; well drawn and colored, 
and perfectly free from trickery of any kind.. 

105. The Presentation in the Temple. R. W. Weir. Cold as Greenland, but a good 
composition, and carefully finished. 

lll. Dumpling Fort, near Newport. W. G. Watt. A beautiful and striking water 
scene, capitally executed, and carefully finished. At first a strange impression is pro- 
duced on the eye by the prevailing amethyst hue of the sky and water, but we believe 
that it is faithful to nature. Such tints are seen when a storm is coming up. 

116. Cottage Scene. A. Stryant. Another good little rustic scene, in water color. 

122. View from Fort Lee. J. Smitue. This artist, we presume, is Mr. Smillie, the 
engraver. If so, we have another instance of the pencil supplanting the graver with 
success. This is quite a good picture. 

127. Landscape Composition. J. W. Casirtearn. Yet another engraver trying his 
hand at colors. A first attempt, probably, or nearly so. Too much green again. 

130. Cavalier. C. Ver Brycx. We find this marked on our catalogue ‘ good,’ but 
do not remember what it is, or what are its merits. 

131. Portrait of a Lady. E.D. Marcuant. By far the best we have seen from the 
pencil of Mr. Marchant. Well drawn andcolored. A good honest picture. 
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132. Landscape. H. Inman. We like this picturemuch, and should like well to possess 
it. The figure is rather standing up to be looked at, but the water and the foliage are 
excellent ; the sky is rather too blue for a coming storm. 


135. Portrait of Bishop White. H. Inman. A fine venerable face. An excellent - 


likeness, to our knowledge. It wants varnish very much. 

138. Portrait. W. Pace. Very good. Coloring natural and honest. 

141. View in the Wyoming Valley. There is considerable merit in this picture, 
although it is not a very pleasing one. The subject is unfortunate ; an artist can scarcely 
give interest to a tame landscape. 

147. Undutiful Boys. W.S. Mount. A very clever rustic scene. Boys idling their 
time away, and the farmer stealthily approaching, switch in hand and vengeance in his 
heated aspect. He looks, perhaps, a little too grim for the occasion. Mount has a fine 
feeling of the humorous in this rustic line. Another of his, 155, ‘ Farmers Bargaining, 
is equally good, if not better; the two negociators are whittling away at a great rate, 
while the very spirit of bargain-making speaks in their countenances, and a patient horse 
stands near, apparently wondering what they can be talking about so long. In both 
pictures, every minor adjunct is in the most perfect keeping. 

149. View from Mount Holyoke. T. Core. This is really a fine landscape, although 
at first it does not appear so. It wants to be studied. The formal though singular 
winding of the river, and the flat level on the right, have an unpleasing effect upon the 
eye, which soon wears off. The sky is beautiful, and so is the mass of shrubbery in the 
fore-ground to the left. 

164. The Musician. G. Mansicuia. Very bad indeed. A ghastly lady, all in white, 
with a figure as upright and as symmetrical as a lamp-post, standing with a very in- 
sinuating look before a piano, on which lies a pair of castanets, and through which is 
stuck a harp, holding in her hand a guitar — the lady evidently intending to play on all 
these instruments at once, and dance with the castanets beside. 

167. The Savoyard Musician. G. W. Fiace. A small study, from the life no doubt, 
and a very good one. 

174. Portrait of a Child. R. Pears. Rather milk-and-waterish. Mr. Peale can 
paint better than this. ” 

185. Shipwrecked Mariners. F. Fixx. Meritorious, but the sailors need not have 
been made to look so heroic or so grim. 

186. Portrait of J. J. Astor, Esq. E.D. Marcnant. Very like. 

187. Portrait of Hon. Daniel Webster. J. Frorurseuam. Not like at all. Mr. 
Webster may look as lackadaisical as he is here represented, when he is very ill, but so 
did we never see him. 

193. Family Group. J. L. Morton. A good, pleasing composition, and well executed. 

194. The Highlands, from West Point. Lisur. Eastman, U. S. A. One of the best 
amateur performances we have ever seen. 

202. The Pediar. A. B. Durnanp. Well grouped. The girl displaying a pattern for 
anew gown is very good. 

214. Meeting of Marmion and the Lion Herald of Arms. S. Watson. Mr. Wat- 
son’s efforts have hitherto been confined, or nearly so, we believe, to portraits of dogs 
and men. In this attempt at composition, he has succeeded very well, and produced a 
picture that does him credit. 

215. Young Rip, from Rip Van Winkle. O. B. Loomis. Quite good. Young Rip’s 
nose is rather red, but he is evidently an inveterate sleeper, like his father. 

225. Sammy the Tailor. E. F. Witttams. Good again; very good. Sammy is 
clearly in the full tide of inspiration, and the gentleman who took his portrait has done 
him ample justice. 

Our limits are already exceeded, and here we must close. 
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Foreign Corresponpence. — How good and how pleasant a thing it is to hold 
communion with friends in a foreign land! How grateful the ‘ white-winged messen- 
gers that come commissioned by Friendship with tidings from the absent! In looking 
over some of our familiar epistles from abroad, the thought has struck us that we might 
add to the enjoyment of our readers by abducing an occasional paragraph which should 
infringe upon no right nor betray no confidence. The following is a passage from a 
letter dated at Smyrna, 25th February. It is a graphic ‘ picture in little’ of some of the 
prominent features of the city whence it is written, and is from the pen of one who is 
an honor to the literature of his country — one whom we need no farther indicate than 
to say, that the attentive reader of the present number will recognise his hand among 
its original papers : 


—_— 


‘I have been here now nearly five days, having arrived from Malta, where I spent 
nine days. We encountered a violent storm off the southern capes of Greece, during 
which our little schooner was knocked ‘ upon her beam ends.’ She shifted her ballast, 
and it was some hours before she came up to her bearings again. It was rather a nar- 
row escape, and I assure you I was not displeased to find myself on terra firma again, 
though it be among the Jews, Turks, and Christians, the Greeks, Franks, and Arme- 
nians of this Babel. It is indeed a Babel, so far as the multitude and confusion of 
tongues is concerned. Scarcely an individual can be met who dves not speak more 
than one language, and some, nay multitudes, speak five, six, or seven. I have lodg- 
ings on one of the widest of the city’s narrow and dirty streets. Perhaps when I say 
‘narrow streets,’ you may suppose I mean that they are so narrow that not more than 
two carriages can pass, abreast. But no; I don’t mean exactly that. I paced the open 
square before the door of Signora Maracini, where I lodge, and found it thirteen feet 
wide ; but it soon grows narrower as you recede either way from the door, till it comes 
to something like eight or nine feet wide : and this is ‘ Bond-street’ — or perhaps ‘ Bonne- 
street’ — the good street, by way of eminence. But how then do carriages pass? O 
no difficulty on that score—there arenone! Well, carts — how do they get along? 
Just as easy — there are no carts! I have n’t seen a wheeled thing since I have been in 
Smyrna. Camels bring goods into the city, from the interior, and Turkish porters 
transport packages and bales that come by sea. A Turk takes a bale of cotton that 
weighs four hundred and fifty pounds, or a box of Havana sugar, upon his back, and 
marches up or down the street with it. That’s the way they do things here; and as 
for coaches — every man, woman and child is born with his own. 

‘What direction I shall take next, [know not. I shall probably go up to Constantinople, 
after the weather gets a little more mild; for here it is yet uncomfortably cold, and 
Constantinople is much more so. It is noW so late, however, that it is not probable 
I shall go to Syria, and as it is yet colder in Greece than here, I should gain nothing 
on the score of weather by going there at present. Every body is expecting milder 
weather soon; andI shall wait here a few days, and be governed in my movements 
afterward by circumstances as they present themselves.’ 


Many of our readers will remember a series of papers, published a year or two since 
in this Magazine, from the pen of Dr. Samvex L. Mercatr, entitled ‘ Life,’ and another 
on a cognate subject, under the head of ‘ Molecular Attraction.’ These papers having 
excited much remark and speculation, the subjoined extracts of a late communication 
from the author will not be without interest to those whose attention has been awa- 
kened (through the articles alluded to,) to his favorite subject, the investigation of which 
he is pursuing in England with characteristic fervor. The letter bears date at London, 


26th May. After expressing regret that he had been unable to write to and for us, as he 
had anticipated, the writer says: 


‘My only excuse for my remissness is, that I have been so incessantly occupied by 
Jaborious and exhausting study as to incapacitate me from discharging even the ordi- 
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nary obligations of friendship. You have no doubt been much surprised at the long 
delay of my publication. This has been owing to various causes, but chiefly to the 
growing magnitude of the task which I have imposed upon myself. Nine months were 
spent in the examination of authorities, after which came the labor of throwing into 
form the results of my researches. At three different times my health gave way, from 
anxiety and over-exertion — for I have met with many discouragements. I have long 
since given up all hopes of present emolument as the fruit of so much labor. Were I 
not buoyed up by the consciousness that I am engaged in a great and good cause, which 
must ultimately triumph, my strength and courage would fail. 

‘I exhibited a portion of my work to the bibliopole, Murray, last December, who 
kept it nearly a month, when it was returned with a polite note, stating that it contained 
so much that was at variance with all the established systems of philosophy, he feared 
to publish it on speculation. Since that time, I have been engaged in reducing it to such 
a state of demonstration as must insure the establishment of its fundamental principles. 
When I compare its present state with the papers I communicated to the Knickerbocker, 
they appear more like dim guesses and aspirations, than sober demonstrations. Never- 
theless, they contained the germs of a great revolution in science, however imperfectly 
developed. At the present moment, I know not whether I shall be able to bring my 
work before the English public in a suitable manner ; but I shall leave no effort untried. 
That you may be prepared for the worst, I inform you, that the best works of a similar 
character which have appeared in England for the last twenty-five years have never 
passed the first editioa — (I allude to the Chemical Philosophy of Dalton, and a work of 
the same title by Sir H. Davy,) — and that no scientific works of the present day com- 
mand an adequate sale, except those which contain nothing new, such as Arnott’s 
Physics, which yield £2000 perannum. So much for civilized England. I have small 
hopes of encouragement from the professots of science. Perhaps you are not aware 
that the Royal Society refused the papers of Franklin a place in their transactions, and 
that Newton’s Optics were handed about from one publisher to another, for two years, 
before one of them would undertake it ! 


. A youne and enthusiastic American, of fine parts— who has seen every portion of 
his own country, and whose heart is replete with all good impulses — now on a tour 
through Europe, which he visits for the first time, writes us as follows : 


‘Wuar a wonderful place is London! I am content to be considered ‘ green,’ so that 
I am permitted to give vent to this exclamation, which in truth I cannot forego — for 
here am I, pleasantly located in the West End, amid a scene of gayety and splendor 
that must be seen to be realized. London is crammed—and you can partly imagine 
what the metropolis must be, in the ‘ fashionable season.’ I must first tell you, how- 
ever, a little of what I have seen on my way hither. Let me begin at Liverpool, with 
which I shall deal briefly. It is, as a town, the reverse of what I had supposed it to be. 
To say nothing of its matchless docks, and noble harbor, it is a neat, pleasant city : its 
streets are somewhat irregular, but the buildings are massive, and generally good. The 
first un-American feature of Liverpool, is the roast-beef forms and rosy complexions of 
the mass of the people —the next, the elephant-like horses and enormous carts that 
thunder through the avenues of the town, reminding one of the custom-house stone- 
wagons, or the menagerie cavalcade which sometimes rolls through New-York. I 
visited the ‘lions’ of the city — and there are many well worthy the observation of the 
visitor — among which may be mentioned the Theatre, (where I saw Charles Kean 
play Hamlet surpassingly well,) the Cemetery, the Market, (a mammoth!) the City Hall, 
with its fine sculpture, etc. After we had tarried in Liverpool many days, so it was 
that we departed ; and of what is to be seen between that city and Manchester, you 
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can judge as well as I. I took the rail-way — whiz !— and we were at the end of our 
journey. I thought of the phrase, ‘They went as if the D—1 kicked ’em in end!’ 
Manchester has been described so often, that I shall take the liberty to skip it, with the 
single remark, that its importance has not been over-depicted by my countrymen. In 
its way, itis a marvellous place. The country between Manchester and Birmingham is 
a perfect Eden — interspersed with numerous noblemen’s mansions, and their splendid 
domains — among them, Palmerston Park, Dartmouth Castle, Spring Grove, Stafford 
Castle, etc. For twelve miles into ‘ Brummagem,’ as far as the eye can reach on either 
side, is seen a desert of iron and coal pits, with their forests of tall chimneys, surging 
volumes of smoke and flame into the very clouds, and staining the atmosphere for 
leagues around. Birmingham is a well-built, but black and dreary city, and you may 
consider me as having left it, after spending two days in visiting the manufactories, and 
Lord Thomaston’s show-rooms. 

‘I rapped at the porter’s lodge of Kenilworth Castle, (itself a castle,) and ‘just as the 
yellow sun was going,’ I stood — alone —in the very midst of those renowned ruins: 
Rooks were screeching forth the desolation of the place; the shades of evening were 
gathering around me, and the towering walls, overhung every where with the clamber- 
ing ivy, loomed yet more gigantic than the reality in the solemn twilight. I sat upon 
the highest accessible point of Cesar’s Tower, and never uttered a more sincere prayer, 
than that Heaven had made meapainter! Romantic, storied Kenilworth! It scarcely 
needed the power and imagination of the ‘Northern Wizzard’ to add to thy attractions. 
How I cursed Cromwell, as I left the scene of his depredations! 

‘Of my visit to Warwick Castle — its pictures, vase, curiosities—the superb view 
from the top of the tower, etc., —I may tell you hereafter. For the present, let me take 
you with me, five miles, to Stratford-upon-Avon— that intellectual Mecca of millions 
of pilgrims. The voluble old landlady of the Red-Horse Inn placed us in the very 
reom in which Washington Irving wrote his description of Stratford, in the Sketch- 
Book — a circumstance at which I was not a little delectated. Irving’s name is men- 
tioned with the utmost respect and gratitude — and well it may be, for he has brought 
much moneys from the pockets of his countrymen into the ‘Red-Horse’ coffers. 
‘ Shakspeare’s House’ is a low, old-fashioned two-story cottage, with a large window 
swung up, resembling a butcher’s stall. I could not for a long time realize that I was 
in the room — that I sat in the same chair — in which Shakspeare wrote, and reposed. 
Three old carved chairs, a curious old-fashioned chest of drawers, an antiquated half- 
circle cupboard in one corner, three ancient pictures, and a bust of the immortal bard, 
make up the furniture of the apartment. The first thing shown us by ‘the garrulous 
old woman, in false hair,’ was the name of Washington Irving on the wall — next, 
Scott’s — then Hackett’s, to which are affixed some very clever humorous lines, which 
you have doubtless seen. It was not till after a long search, that I found a clear space 
on the wall sufficiently large to write my name; and the only hope I have of its ever 
meeting the eye of a friend or an acquaintance, is its proximity to that of the author of 
the ‘ Sketch-Book.’ It is something to have stood upon the same boards that Shak- 
speare trod — where Scott, Byron, Irving —kings and princes — have worshipped — the 
very walls and boards made sacred, by one 


‘ whose fame holds in 
This orb o’ the earth.’ 


‘ After visiting his grave in Stratford church, I went to bed, to give life and reality in my 
dreams to the shadows I had conjured up from the ‘Shakspeare gallery’ of my imagi- 
nation during the day. 

‘I left Stratford with regret —for I could have tarried amonth. A few hours’ posting 
brought us to the ‘Hen and Chickens’ in Oxford, whence I sallied out to survey the 
town. I shall attempt no description of it —for it is a city of scholastic castles and 
palaces. Gorgeous architecture, of all possible orders, meets you at every turn, and 
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hoary Antiquity gazes at you from the past. I was fortunate in arriving at Windsor 
Castle just as the royal equipage, containing their Majesties the King and Queen drove 
up from London. Of the castle itself, I reserve a description until I see you. 

*I never shall forget my entrance into London. It was an epoch in my life. About 
two o’clock in the afternoon, while we were yet thirty or forty miles from the metropolis, 
a friend pointed out to me an indication of its ‘whereabout.’ A little above the horizon, 
and as far in the distance as I could strain my vision, lay a long line of watery-looking 
cloud, like the first faint distant view of the Blue Ridge, in Pennsylvania, seen when the 
early morning light touches it in October. This was the smoke-cloud that always over- 
hangs London, be the day never so fine or clear — a cloud, the extent and ‘ volume’ of 
which may be gathered from the fact, that vegetation is earlier by a fortnight on the west 
and south-west sides of the metropolis, than at the northern and eastern sides —a 
circumstance alone attributable to the severity of the north and north-east winds 
being mitigated in their passage over London, by the smokes belched from a million of 
coal-fires into the hazy air. About ten miles from London, the carriages, wagons, carts, 
indeed vehicles of every description, began to thicken — and every eminence of the 
highway that overlooked a long onward reach of the road, showed the mass denser and 
more dense, as it neared the metropolis. ‘ And this is London, isit not? said I, as we en- 
tered upon a broad, continuous street, and saw others commencing on either side. ‘ Not 
yet — wait a bit,’ said the bluff, alderman-like coachman. We rose a slight ascent: 
‘That is London! said the driver, with conscious pride, as he pointed with his whip — 
‘there’s the village! I turned my head — for with boyish eagerness I had been looking 
right and left — and before me lay the British metropolis, spread all round to the horizon 
in every direction — a thousand domes, towers, steeples, and turrets piercing the dim 
atmosphere — St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, among them — a wilderness 
of architecture, thirty miles in circumference! It was a sight to be scen, but it defies 


description : he is not a wise man who attempts it— and I forbear. My sheet is full — 
so, ‘ particulars hereafter.’ 





Tue Inp1an Gattery.— The noble collection of Indian portraits—one hundred 
and fifteen in number, from eighteen distinct tribes — which has been open for exhibi- 
tion during the month at the Washington Divan, has excited general admiration. The 
picturesque in human limning was never more strikingly set forth. In connection with 
this brief reference to a fine collection of art, which we lack leisure and space to notice 
in detail, we may mention, that Col. M’Kenney and James Hatt have now in press in 
Philadelphia, and will soon publish, a truly splendid work, embracing all the portraits in 
this collection, engraved in the first style of American art, colored in all respects like 
the originals, and accompanied by elaborate biographies. 


American Periopicat Literature Asroap. — It was erewhile a query of our trans- 
atlantic neighbors, ‘ Who reads an American work ? The quotation is somewhat musty, 
we are aware; but a little circumstance has forced its senteniious criticism upon our 
minds. A late number of the London ‘ Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and Ro- 
mance,’ (which a prominent weekly contemporary has pronounced a very recherche metro- 
politan publication,) has been placed in our hands, containing no less than nine distinct 
articles from the Knickersocker MaGazing, and each inserted as original in the Cabinet. 
The following are the articles: ‘ The Knight,’ by Percivax ; ‘ Leaves from an ronaut,’ 
(changed to ‘Notes by an Aronaut;’) ‘Lines written at Sea,’ by J. Barser, Esq.; 
* Scenes in the East,’ by an officer in the American Navy; ‘A Musical Soirée,’ by Dr. 
Caruruers, of Virginia; ‘The Broken Heart,’ by J. Barser, Esq. ; ‘Sketches in Hol- 
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land,’ by Professor Loncrettow; ‘Odds and Ends: from the Port-folio of a Penny-a- 
liner,’ (changed to ‘Random Sketches in the Metropolis !’) and ‘The Dream,’ by R. S. 
M‘Kenziz, Esq. The most impudent part of the matter, however, is the transforma- 
tion which many of the articles have been made to undergo, to suit the meridian of Lon- 
don. In the altered ‘Odds and Ends,’ the streets of New-York are changed to those of 
the British metropolis, with the coolest impudence in the world. In short, there are in 
the ‘Random Sketches’ twenty such amended passages as the following, which we take 
from the ‘ Musical Soirée :’ 


THE KNICKERBOCKER. THE ‘ CABINET.’ 


‘ The extent of New-York defies slander 
and defamation, and you are necessarily 
compelled to resort to the latest publica- 
tion — the last imported star at the Park — 
the Opera — Fanti — Miss Phillips — or 
perhaps the last number of the Knicker- 
bocker, or the American Monthly.’ 


‘The extent of London defies slander 
and defamation, and you are necessarily 
compelled to resort to the latest publica- 
tion — the last imported star — the Opera — 
Almacks — Miss , or perhaps the 
last number of the Quarterly, Edinburgh, 
or Monthly Review.’ 


The circumstance is a little mortifying, that the merit of one or two of the articles 
named above was not discovered in America, until they were re-printed from an English 
periodical, when lo! they were straightway widely diffused, through the medium of 
native city and country journals. When shall we learn to think for ourselves ? 


Unrrep States’ Navat Lyceum. — We have been highly gratified by a recent visit 
to this new and flourishing institution. It is steadily advancing, both in popularity and 
means. We learn that during the past year large and valuable additions have been 
made to the library, of scientific and other works, as well as the periodical publications of 
the day. The cabinet has been greatly enriched by contributions from officers abroad ; 
Commodore Patterson, and J. L. Payson, American Consul at Messina, have contri- 
buted two fine collections of lava, one from Vesuvius, the other from Aitna. United 
States’ vessels, from all quarters, have brought home something for the Lyceum — 
antiquities, minerals, shells, etc. The pictorial department has been greatly increased ; 
the late Lumaw Reep, Esa. of this city having made a donation of portraits of all 
the American presidents, from the hands of eminent native artists. A noble corner- 
stone for the department of statuary has been presented by J. C. Harsey, Esq., of 
New-York—a bust of Wasuineron, from the chisel of Greenovenr. The Naval 
Magazine, ably edited by Rev. C. S. Stewart, and published under the auspices of the 
Lyceum, is acquiring a wide circulation, and cannot fail to be advantageous to the inter- 
ests of the institution, and to the naval service of the republic. 


‘TaLes oF THE Woops aNnD Fie.ps:’ by the author of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 
Our readers have surely not forgotten ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ one of the best 
English re-prints of its kind that has been presented to the American public during 
the last two years. The volume before us is from the hand of the same author, and 
fulfils the high expectations naturally raised by that excellent work. Although, to 
our perception, there is no single story equal to ‘The Admiral’s Daughter,’ yet 
there are the same traits— the same uniformly chaste and simple style — the same 
beautiful truth and unity — which distinguished that performance. The characters 
of the author, in an especial manner, are traced with great individuality and 
distinctness — and the native taste of the writer, disdaining to ‘ shine, and blaze, and 
thunder,’ or to eke out pages by the aid of expletives or digressions, has gone hand 
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in hand with nature; and hence his narratives are not adulterated by the modern 
improvements in works of fiction or sentiment, wherein probability is shocked, and 
language strained to its utmost tension. 

‘ Louisa Mildmay,’ and ‘ Love and Duty,’ are the titles of the two tales which 
constitute the present volume—of which, though both are good, the first impresses 
us the most favorably. The great length to which our Original Papers have 
extended, prevents the insertion of several extracts, and critical and illustratory 
comments thereon, which were in type, in connection with the preceding remarks. 
They would far exceed our allotted limits, upon which we have already greatly 
trespassed. 

It may not be amiss to mention, that the edition of Saunpers anD OT ey is in 
two volumes, of a larger type, and that that of the Messrs. Harpers was placed in 
type, handsomely printed and bound, in the space of thirty-six hours !—a despatch 
unparalleled. In the latter edition, a chapter flaming with abolition and amalgama- 
tion has been very wisely omitted. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


Tue ‘Biste Psarms.’ — Mr. Jones, to whose proposed edition of ‘ Bible Psalms’ we 
alluded in our number for June, has requested us to present his views in relation to Dr. 
Watts, which were contained on a concluding leaf of his Prospectus that was not 
annexed to the specimen upon which the comments of this Magazine were founded : 


‘It is proper that the author should state, to prevent misapprehension, that he claims 
a place among the lovers of the poetical effusions of that justly venerated and excellent 
man, Dr. Watts; and that a great portion of his Psalms and Hymns will be found in- 
corporated into this work, shouid it ever make its appearance. Such of his Psalms as 
are sufficiently conformable to the text, will still hold their places. Others that are 
more foreign, will be incorporated into the Hymns, which are intended to be responses 
to the Psalms. His Hymns will appear under their proper heads among the Spiritual 
Songs. An eminent author remarks upon Dr. Watts’s Psalms, that ‘they appear in 
general to contain such reflections as would naturally arise in a pious mind upon read- 
ing the Psalms, rather than the Psalms themselves.’ Many of them are indeed very 
beautiful, when considered merely as poetical productions, which, at the same time, 
ought not, in justice to the Bible, to pass for David’s Psalms. I cannot expect that my 
feeble voice will be heard very far against the tide of influence which I am perfectly aware 
is against me. Several new works have appeared within the last few years, and two 
within the last six months, that purport to be improvements upon Dr. Watts, in which 
we find stated what were his leading defects. Still the difficulties that we have alluded 
to are passed unnoticed. His want of uniformity of accent, his prosaic lines, and the 
like, are censured with some severity. But his frequent digressions from the sacred text, 
interpolations of foreign subjects, and imagery, seem not to have caused a regret.’ 


A wew American Novet.— The Brorners Harper have in press a novel, in two 
volumes, from the capable author of ‘The South-west, by a Yankee,’ (Professor Inera- 
HAM, of Mississippi,) which, judging from those portions which we have perused, will 
find, we think, abundant favor with the author’s countrymen. It is entitled ‘ Lafitte, 
the Pirate of the Gulf.’ The scene is laid in New-Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Several eminent historical characters are introduced ; the ¢ime in which its action is 
embraced is short, and includes the battle and siege of New-Orleans; and the scenes 
are laid in the city, during the reign of martial law. Some idea of the manner of the 
volumes may be gathered from the three ‘ Scenes,’ elsewhere in this Magazine: The 
work will be published, before the close of the month, simultaneously in London and 
New-York. It is, we understand, to be dramatized by Miss Mepina, who has acquired 
wide repute for talent and skill in dramatic literature. 
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Va vase Booxs or Instruction. — The public have recently been much indebted to 
Messrs. Key anv Biopte, Philadelphia, for the publication of many works of standard 
value. Two recent issues from the same press are worthy of particular praise — namely, 
a ‘Manual of Classical Literature, from the German of J. J. Eschenburg ;’ by N. W. 
Fisk, Professor of Languages in Amherst College — a comprehensive text-book, of more 
than six hundred pages, in the department of classical literature and antiquities — and 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary, a work in which those unacquainted with the learned 
languages may ascertain with clearness and precision the true and radical signification 
of words derived from foreign languages. The words are arranged according to their 
genera, and under their respective roots. 


German Literature. — We have rarely seen an equal amount of fact and judicious 
criticism condensed so clearly into so brief a space, as in a neatly-printed pamphlet be- 
fore us, entitled, ‘A Lecture on German Literature; being a sketch of its history from 
its origin to the present day: delivered by request before the Athenzum Society of Balti- 
more. By Georcr H. Catvert, translator of Schiller’s ‘Don Cartos.’’ The first 
paragraph is but a fair sample of its style— and its sententious English would strike 
the most indifferent reader. We commend this Lecture to the German student, and the 
lover of German literature, as worthy alike of perusal and preservation. 


Travecer’s Guine.— Mr. Disturnett has performed good service to the public, in 
the issue of a small pocket-volume, called ‘The Traveler’s Guide through the State of 
New-York, Canada, etc. — embracing a General Description of the city of New-York, 
the Hudson River Guide, and the Fashionable Tour to the Springs and Niagara Falls; 
with Steam-boat, Rail-road, and Stage-routes.’ The work is accompanied by correct 
maps, and embellished with two good engravings of the new University-and of Masonic 
Hall, Broadway. 


History or Texas.— Messrs. J. A. James anp Company, Cincinnati, and Howe 
anp Bates, New-York, have published a 12mo. volume of upward of three hundred 
pages, entitled, ‘The history of Texas, or the Emigrant’s, Farmer’s, and Politician’s 
Guide to the character, climate, soil, and productions of that country; geographically 
arranged, from personal observation and experience. By Davin B. Epwarp, formerly 
Principal of the Academy, Alexandria, (La.,) late preceptor of Gonzales Seminary, 


Texas.’ Such a work, at the present moment, is calculated to supply an important 
desideratum. 


Gray's Borany, a handsome volume of some four hundred pages, illustrated by very 
numerous and well-engraved wood-cuts, has just been issued by the Messrs. Carvitts 
anp Company. It indicates great industry and research, and is simply written. It is 
divided into seven chapters, under the following heads: On the organs of vegetation in 
flowering plants; on nutrition in flowering plants; of the organs of re-production in 
flowering plants; of flowerless plants ; of the classification of plants; with a ‘ Glosso- 
logy,’ and directions for collecting and preparing plants for the Herbarium. 


‘ Gattery or American Portraits.’ — A small volume, in the plain outward garb of 
Webster’s Spelling Book, but not the less attractive in its contents, which are devoted 
to brief histories of most of the prominent public men of this country, many of which 
were formerly published by the author—Grorce Warerston, Esq., —in a little work 
entitled ‘Letters from Washingtun,’ ostensibly written by a British nobleman to his 


friend in England. The work has reached its third edition. Washington: Franx 
TAYLOR. 
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‘Western Literary JournNAL AND Review,’ is the title of anew monthly publica- 
tion, issued on the Ist ultimo at Cincinnati, under the editorial supervision of Wittiam 
D. Ga.tacuer, Esq., a young poet of very clever parts, of whom favorable mention 
has frequently been made in these pages. The ‘ Journal’ bears evidence of both indus- 
try and talent; it has, however, a powerful rival in the ‘ Western Monthly Magazine,’ 
conducted by James Hatt, Esq., a terse, vigorous, and well-known writer. 










‘Russia AND THE Russians.’ — Messrs. Carey anp Hart have just published in one 
volume, ‘ Russia and the Russians,’ or a Journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow, through 
Courland and Livonia — with characteristic sketches of the people. By Lerrcnu 
Ritcnix, Esq. It is an interesting volume, but rot uniformly well executed. It strikes 
us as an enlargement, merely, of the Russian descriptions contained in the Picturesque 
Annual for 1836, of which Mr. Ritchie was the editor. 





Me. Barnarp’s AppREss BEFORE THE Atsany InstiTuTE.— We have perused this 
Address with unqualified pleasure. It goes over the whole ground of popular education, 
and in language nervous and concise, enforces arguments founded on sound principles, 
and on a just perception of the evils that exist in prevailing systems of public instruction. 
It is beautifully printed, and will command general applause. 












‘Watkins Torr.e, AND OTHER Sxetcues.’ — Messrs. Carey, Lea anp BLANCHARD 
have not misjudged in the publication of this exceedingly clever volume. The writer 
has drawn copious supplies from wells of unadulterated humor ; his observation of men 
and things, moreover, is acute and discriminating; and he possesses an unusually felici- 
tous power of communicating his impressions to the reader. Long live ‘Boz! 














Puttape.tpaia Boox. — The ‘ Boston Book’ would seem to have suggested the idea 
of this work, which is a collection of well-known and popular articles, from the pens of 
native or resident Philadelphians. There are several old favorites from Dennie, Hop- 
kinson, Brown, and others, which have lost none of their attractions by age. Key anp 
Brppte. 









May Martin, on THE Money-Diceers. — This is a re-publication, in a small volume, 
of a prize-tale, written some time since for the New-England Galaxy, and subsequently 
widely circulated in the journals of the day — a proof that its merits have not been un- 
appreciated. Montpelier, Vermont: E. P. Watton anp Son. 










*‘Ranpom ReEco.LecTions or THE House or Lorps.’ — The favor with which ‘ Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Commons’ was received by the British public induced 
the speedy publication of the present volume. It bears evidence of the haste with which 
it was prepared, in its great inferiority to its predecessor. 





Coxvents. — Messrs. Van Nostranp anp Dwicut have published a small volume 
of some two hundred pages, entitled ‘Open Convents : or Nunneries and Popish Semina- 
ries dangerous to the morals, and degrading to the character of a republican community. 
By Tueopore Dwieut.’ We have found no leisure to peruse it. 












‘My Aunt Ponrypcow’ is the title of a novel, an English re-print, in two volumes, 
from the press of E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. Receiving it late, our perusal has been ‘a 
but cursory. It has impressed us as a work much above the ordinary run of English i 
fictions. i 
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*Sxetcues or a Sea-port Town.’ — Two pleasant, readable volumes enough, but 
not remarkable for any great display of genius, strictly speaking. The sketches are 
various — now lively and gossiping, anon spirited or pathetic; and there are occasional 
episodical disquisitions of merit. The work is better than most of the common- 
places which the small authors of England seem so feverishly anxious to empty into the 
capacious lap of the American public. 


Byron. — The twelfth number of Dearsorn’s renowned ‘ Library of Standard Lite- 
rature’ contains the third volume of Byron’s works, and embraces Childe Harold, The 
Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, Lara, The Siege of Corinth, Parisiana, The 


Prisoner of Chillon, Beppo, and Mazeppa. A superb likeness of the noble poet, while 
yet a boy, embellishes the volume. 


Scorr’s Works. —The seventh volume of Messrs. Conner anp Cooxe’s ‘ Complete 
Works of Walter Scott’ contains his life of Napoleon Bonaparte, with various correc- 


tions of the text, and additional notes, left in two interleaved copies of the work, by the 
author himself. 


Butwer’s Works. — The seventh and eighth volumes of Harpers’ fine uniform edi- 
tion of Bulwer’s works contain ‘Devereux’ and ‘The Student.’ Each volume is illus- 


trated by two engravings — the second, from paintings by Chapman, one of which (the 
Lonely Man,) is an excellent effort. 


SALUTATORY. 


Wits the present number commences a new volume of this Magazine. The proprietors, mindful 
of the liberal favor with which the work has been received at the hands of the public, would em- 
brace the occasion to say, that enhanced attraction will be given to it, in a precise ratio with the 
increase of its circulation. It has been their steady aim to present a periodical which should be 
worthy the support of the American people — one in which they might have a just pride. A dis- 
tinguished native statesman has said, in relation to that literature which it is the design of this 
Magazine to assist in rendering honored at home and respected abroad, that ‘ it is the graceful 
ornament of civil liberty, and a happy restraint on the asperities which political controversies some- 
times occasion. It is an embellishment of society, and diffuses positive good throughout the whole 


extent of its influence.’ It is a gratifying feature in the intellectual aspect of this republic, that 


these sentiments are every day becoming more general; and the day is not distant when our peo- 


ple, in an equal degree with those of England and Scotland, will evince, by their enlarged support 
of indigenous literature of merit, how much, in their estimation, it has to do with the real repute 
and glory of anation. When it is stated, in connection with an acknowledgment of similar pre- 
vious success, that within the last month one hundred and seven voluntary subscriptions have been 
added to the list of this work — (including, however, a dozen or more from London,) — the reasona- 


ble ground upon which the anticipations above expressed are founded will become apparent. 


‘ Eprrors’ Drawer.’ —Several articles and parts of articles— including a rejoinder of ‘ Juntus, Jx.’” 
to Rev. Dr. BEasLEy — prepared for this department, are delayed until a future number. 





